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Group Feeding as an Economy Factor 


Paper Mills Move Forward in Food Service Undertakings 
By S. K. HARGIS 


industry and in the paper industry in particular 
in recent years has developed a number of 
points which now may be regarded as facts. Hereto- 
fore, and inspired by war time conditions, plant cafe- 
terias and lunch services in the paper making trades 
have been to a degree experimental. Whereas they 
were long looked upon as purely humanitarian move- 
ments, they have today reached the point where 
many leading paper plant executives consider them a 
factor in efficiency. 
Of course, there are many types of group feeding 
. in the trade. We have everything from the portable 
coffee and sandwich wagon to the full fledged cafe- 
teria seating several hundreds of operatives. We 
have everything from free lunches to paper plant 
employees, to lunches for which the employee pays 
a full retail price. And we have sufficient evidence 
to analyze the particular benefits which result from 
the plans. 


The present day complexities of large production 
operations make necessary some part of mid-day 
meal arrangement, particularly now when paper 
mills are located in isolated industrial regions and 
where public eating places are unsatisfactory for 
the requirements of employees. Thus, far sighted 
leaders of paper manufacturing plants of this coun- 
try and Canada have gone to great lengths to provide 
noontime meals. = 


Any such undertaking as a plant cafeteria or lunch- 
room must, if it is to be successful, have mutual ad- 
vantages to employee and employer. The big ques- 
tion always has been whether or not the cafeteria 
for employees does offer advantages that are mutual. 
And what are they? It is not hard to answer this 
question insofar as the trade in concerned. 


T HE widespread practice of group feeding in all 


The advantages are mutual, providing the food 
service management is in the right hands. 


Employee Advantages: 
Assured purity of food and its wise selection; 
Companionship of fellow workers at lunchtime; 
Reduction in the cost of meals as against public 
eating places; 
More time for noontime rest and recreation, not 
having to leave the plant; 
Less crowded eating rooms and orderly service. 


Employer Advantages: 

Freedom from litter and refuse, the result of home 
packed lunches; 

Possibility of the shorter lunch hour period; 

Control of employee’s actions, to a great extent, 
at noon hour; 

Protection of health and efficiency by following 
broad rules of diet; 

Reduction of noon hour tardiness and to some de- 
gree, afternoon absenteeism. 

Pretty evenly balanced! 

Still, the question often arises in the minds of 

leaders in the industry: are these advantages worth 


- a heavy investment in equipment, an almost certain 


loss in food service operation and the dedication of 
space that often has other uses to the feeding prob- 
lem? 

The answer is unqualifiedly yes. 

Approximately 7,000 employers of labor today feed 
their employees on one basis or another and at least 
one meal a day—noon. Here are approximately the 
bases upon which the job is done: 

We have three plans—might say four: (a) 
Lunches free of any cost whatever ; (b) Lunches sold 
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at actual cost price; (c) Lunches sold at a slight 
profit, profits going into welfare funds; (d) Simple 
coffee and sandwich service and, rarely, (e) coffee 
service only, the employee bringing lunch from home. 


What Are the Operating BenefitsP 


But it is in the actual operating benefits that the 
average plant in the industry must look in justify- 
ing a food service operation. 

There is abundant evidence that the food com- 
monly brought from home by plant workers is un- 
wholesome in the main, unsuited to the character of 
the work they do, seldom in good fresh condition 
and nearly always ill assorted. On the other hand, a 
hot, well prepared and well selected cafeteria meal in- 
sures a regime that makes for efficiency. It would 
not be possible to establish the actual degree of per- 
sonal efficiency in the matter, but superintendents 
and foremen are agreed that it exists. 

In one large plant noontime tardiness, due to all 
workers going out to forage for their lunches, 
lost 1380 work hours a week. Upon the installation 
of a cafeteria, this was reduced to 234 hours per day. 
Quite a saving there. 

Eating all together brought about a social inter- 
course that is admittedly conducive to personal 
efficiency inasmuch as the lot of the operative is 
happier and he or she is more contented. The plant 
cafeteria also eliminates cliques which often destroy 
morale. 

Where meals are served at cost, and this is made 
clear to the employee body, the firm benefits and 
more easily holds the loyalty of the individual. 

I know of no cafeterias in the industry that aim to 
make money on their food. Where they do, it is 
turned back into one of the welfare funds. A great 
number of these I have visited actually lose money 
on their operations but in no case was it in excess of 
$4300.00 a year. 

It has by no means always been an easy matter for 
the large plant to get full lunch room attendance 
from its workers. Where free lunches are given (an 
exceptional rule) it is not hard, but where meals are 
served at cost, there always will be a percentage who 
prefer to go outside to eat. There is no way in which 
the management can control this. 

Several plants reported in 1926 that they were 
never able to get more than 80 per cent attendance 
at any time and over the year the average was 70 per 
cent. 

Then, we have the co-operatives. Here the em- 
ployee welfare committee operates the food service 
and the management stays out of it, possibly contrib- 
uting space only ; the employees take the profits and 
also take the losses. This plan has not been en- 


tirely satisfactory. Under plant management, the 
cafeteria serves its purpose best. 

Irn future, without doubt, mills will turn more and 
more to feeding the noontime meal on the property. 





It is inevitable. Other industries are doing it—in- 
dustries with similar problems of personnel. Our 
plants—especially the newer ones, are necessarily 
located in districts where restaurants are absent or 
where they are of a character that works against the 
personal efficiency of the help. In such cases, it is 
a mere matter of self protection for the employer 
to step in and provide a restaurant. 

There is not opportunity here to go into the sub- 
ject of special feeding by type of work done. To 
say that a truck driver needs the same kind of nour- 
ishment that is needed by a stenographer is foolish. 
But it is possible to design a menu broad enough to 
satisfy the physical needs of both. And it is being 
done. 

We have a mixture of heavy physical workers, 
brain workers and foreign population in the trade. 
Hence the need for a kitchen whose management can 
bridge the broad gaps, not only in needs but in tastes 
and eating habits. And that has been proved all im- 
portant. 

The management can supply at least food that is 
wholesome and pure—food that is properly assorted 
and which will suit the taste of the great majority. 
The special notions of foreign born regarding food 
do not last long once they are thrown in with Ameri- 
can cooking of a high order. 

Tony, Valdimir and Pat fall in line when they are 


hungry! 


Useful Pipe Union Kink 


By N. G. NEAR 


HILE hunting around for something with a 

hole through it that could be used as a shim or ° 
block, not long ago, I stumbled onto this useful 
kink. 

I was bolting some steel shelving onto a wall and 
in one place a gap of about 114 inches had to be 
maintained rigidly. 

And old pipe union was in my odds-and-ends box 
and I utilized two of its three parts as shown in the 
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accompanying sketch. The threads, you see, give 
a union the desired adjustable feature with a vari- 
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ation range of about a half of an inch. It served 
perfectly the purpose for which it was needed. It 
is substantial, it looks good, and it is not a tem- 
porary makeshift job. Large or small unions may 


be used, depending upon the fixed distance wanted. 

Where distances to be held are greater than the 
length of a union, a nipple and coupling can be used 
in the same way. 


Pointers on Power 
Transmission 


By W. F. SCHAPHORST, M. E. 


How to Eliminate Static Elec- 


tricity from Belts 


ERE is some very interesting and valuable ad- 
vice on the elimination of static electricity 
from power transmission belts as given by P. W. Ed- 
wards and J. O. Reed of the Bureau of Chemistry 
and Soils of the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 

Stated briefly, these scientists find that the best 
way in which to eliminate belt static is to apply a 
material to the surface of the belt which will serve 
as a good conductor of electricity. Such a method 
is perfectly logical, of course. There is nothing 
new about the theory, or the method, but the ques- 
tion has always been, “What, pray, is the best ma- 
terial to use?” 

We all know that rapidly moving metal parts such 
as metal discs never cause static troubles. Why? 
Because the discs themselves are excellent conduc- 
tors of electricity. Metal band saws which run at 
velocities of thousands of feet per minute never give 
static troubles because metal saws conduct electric- 
ity. Good sense therfore tells us that if any belt 
can be converted into a perfect conductor of elec- 
tricity, there will be no static whatever. Practice 
proves the theory to be correct. 

At the same time, of course, any material applied 
to a belt for the removal of static must not decrease 
he coefficient of friction between the belt and the pul- 
leys; it must not injure the belt in any way; and it 
must wear well. 


Rubber Belts 
Edwards and Reed experimented with a number 
of materials for use on rubber belts. They found 


that “a good grade of spar varnish was a satisfac-. 


tory vehicle.” Powdered aluminumm, bronze, cop- 
per, graphite, and lamp black were tried as the con- 
ducting mediums., Various proportions of each of 
these materials were mixed with spar varnish. 

The most satisfactory results for a non-static rub- 
ber belt dressing was obtained by using 18 per cent 
lamp black with 82 parts of good spar varnish. For 
a good non-flammable thinner they recommend equal 
volumes of carbon tetrachloride and Varnish Makers 
and Painters naphtha. This was carefully tested on 





belts in actual installations on air compressor and 
on a rubber conveyor belt. It was also tried on rub- 
ber belts in flour mills and on threshing machines. 
When applied to the entire surface and allowed to 
dry, static did not develop. They write: “No trace 
of static was detected after the dressing had been 
applied.” 

Do not use the belt until the anti-static dressing 
has thoroughly dried. 


Leather Belts 
The above material is all right for rubber belts, but 
it is not satisfactory for leather belts. For leather 
belting they recommend the following formula: 


“100 ce. liquid fish glue, 88 cc. glycerine, 100 cc. supho- 
nated castor oil, 170 cc. water, 82 grams lamp black, 
and 20 cc. of 2 per cent ammonium hydroxide.” 


They state that in some instances it might be well 
to increase the quantity of glycerine and fish glue. 

The material for leather belting may be applied 
while the belt is moving and in use, but the dressing 
for the rubber belting must be allowed to dry before 
the belt can be used. 


Pulley and Motor Efficiency 
HAVE recently seen this incorrect statement in 
print a number of times: “The efficiency of a 

motor can be no better than the grip of the pulley 
that it drives.” 

Pulley grip has nothing whatever to do with the 
efficiency of an electric motor. Let us suppose that 
a hoisting drum is keyed onto the main shaft of a 
steam engine. The grip of that drum has nothing 
whatever to do with the efficiency of the engine. 
If the drum slips it is the fault of the drum, or of 
the cable—never the fault of the engine. Similarly 
the tractive power of the flywheel on a steam engine 
has nothing to do with the efficiency of the engine. 
Responsibility of the engine ceases at the rim of 
the pulley, or at the surface of the hoisting winch, 
if pulley and winch are supplied by the manufac- 
turer. It would be unfair to deduct further losses 
from the engine. The same is true of an electric 
motor. 

In computing motor efficiency the only factors 
considered are those factors that are inherent in 
the motor itself such as constant iron losses, bear- 
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ing losses, brush friction, windage, field losses, arm- 
ature hysteresis, and eddy current losses. 

It would be correct to say that “the efficiency of 
a drive can be no greater than the efficiency of either 
one of the pulleys in the drive.” Thus if the effi- 
ciency of one pulley is only 98 per cent, the efficiency 
of the drive cannot possibly be greater than 98 per 
cent. If the efficiency of one of the pulleys is only 
90 per cent, the efficiency of the drive cannot pos- 
sibly be greater than 90 per cent. In fact the effi- 
ciency of the drive cannot possibly be greater than 
the product of the efficiencies of the two pulleys. 

Thus if, as is often the case, we have a small pul- 
ley on the motor, driving a large pulley on the driven 
machine, the efficiency of the smaller pulley is in- 
variably lower than that of the larger one. Let us 
say that the efficiencies are 97 per cent and 99 per 
cent respectively. Then the efficiency of the drive 
cannot possibly be greater than 0.97 x 0.99—0.9603 
or, roughly, 96 per cent. 

Even if the slip of the pulley is 100 per cent, it 
makes no difference to the efficiency of the motor. 
In Prony brake tests we often have what amounts 
to a pulley slip of 100 per cent, but all of the energy 
is accounted for. Usually the energy is absorbed 
by cooling water. The efficiency of the motor or 
engine is just as high as when the slip is zero. 


What Is the Belt Tension? 


ERE is a handy rule for determining the ten- 

sion in a belt that is slack enough so that the 

sag can be measured. The tension can be computed 

easily—without the necessity of expensive or com- 

plicated apparatus. For leather belts proceed as 
follows: 


Multiply the width of the belt in inches by its thick- 
ness in inches; then multiply by 0.43; and we will call 
the answer “P”. Now, multiply “P” by the sag of the 
belt in feet; and we will call the answer “A”. 

Next, multiply “P” by the distance between pulleys 
in feet; multiply that again by the distance between 
pulleys in feet; multiply by 0.125; and divide by the 
= of the belt in feet; and we will call the answer 

Lastly, add “A” and “B” and the result is the exact 
total tension in the belt in pounds. 

No matter what the sag is, if it is only a half of an 
inch, or any sag within reason, the above rule will 
figure it out. It may sound cumbersome, but after 
once getting started it is easy. 

For example, let us take a case where the distance 
between pulleys is 20 ft.; the sag is 6 in.; or equal 
to 0.5 ft.; the belt is 6 in. wide and 4 in. thick. What 
is the total tension? 

Applying the above method we get: 

P—6 X % X 0.438—0.645 
A=—0.645 x 0.5—0.322 
eee 54.5 


0.822+-64.5—64.82 pounds=total tension. 








How to Solve Loose Pulley 
Oil Cup Problems 


b lacuna following question was sent to me not long 
ago: 
“We have a loose pulley that serves as an idler pul- 

ley. When the belt is shifted on it it makes 260 r.p.m. 

The hub of the pulley is 3” in diameter and on it is 

an oil cup in which we use machine oil. Is the cen- 

trifugal force in this cup great enough to prevent oil 
from going to the shaft on which the pulley turns? 

Shaft is 1%” in diameter. In other words, how do you 

calculate the centrifugal force caused by circular 

motion ?” é 

Reply: Much depends upon the type of oil cup 
used. An ordinary gravity cup must not be used 
on a loose pulley because force is required to oppose 
centrifugal force. This force is usually supplied by 
means of a spring. A pressure-fill lubricator with 
a high grade stiff lubricant makes an excellent com- 
bination for loose pulleys. The lubricator is mounted 
directly upon the hub of the pulley and one filling of 
the lubricating oil will last for a long time. 

It is possible to compute the force due to circu- 
lar motion, or centrifugal force, by making the fol- 
lowing calculations: 

(A) Find the weight of a column of lubricating 
oil that would fill a cylinder equal in diameter 
to the inside diameter of the oil cup and of 
a length equal to the distance between the in- 
side of the plunger and the shaft to be lubri- 
cated ; 

Find the velocity at the mid-point of the cup 
in feet per second; 

(C) Find the distance from the middle of the oil 

cup to the center of the shaft in feet. 

Then multiply the result of A by B; multiply that 
product by B; that product by .0311 and finally di- 
vide that product by C. The result is the centrifugal 
force in pounds. 

A casual reading of the above makes it evident 
that to compute the centrifgual force is a rather 
clumsy and unsatisfactory way in which to go about 
this matter. The simplest and best way is to ex- 
periment a little and use a spring that is strong 
enough to overcome the centrifugal force and compel 
the lubricant to do its work. Or, ask the oil cup 
manufacturer to furnish the proper spring. 

It must be remembered that when an oil cup is 
full, the spring is fully compressed. Therefore at 
the “full” point the pressure of the spring on the 
oil is greater than when the oil is nearly all used 
up. Pressure is directly proportional to the com- 
pression of the spring. This is a detail that the 
makers of the best oil cups have carefully worked 
out and it is an important detail for most economical 
and most satisfactory lubrication. 


> -o 
A tree will make a million matches; one match 
may destroy a million trees —Mead Co-operation. 


(B) 
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Cost Accounting in the Paper Industry 


Part VI—Bases of Costs and Methods of Ascertaining Them 


By D. A. WILCOX 
Oxford Paper Company, New York, N. Y. 


S ABOUT 60 per cent of 
A the total mill cost of 
paper is represented by 

the raw materials, this is one of 
the most important branches of 


cost accounting. When we speak 
of “standards of consumption” 


him. 


Queries and Answers 


In order to encourage discussion on the sub- 
ject of cost accounting in the paper industry, 
the author of this series of articles is prepared 
to answer to the best of his ability any queries 
on cost accounting that may be directed to 


put into the beaters so much 
sulphite, so much soda, clay, 
size, alum, etc. Taking these 
formulas as a basis, adding up 
the total materials and allow- 
ing a reasonable amount for loss 
of stock (which may vary in the 





we may really have two things 

in mind and it is necessary, therefore, to digress for 
a moment and consider how materials may be 
charged to the product before taking up the matter 
of setting standards. 


Actual Costs 


There are, here as elsewhere in cost accounting, 
two major methods of ascertaining the costs of 
materials, the one being the actual costs whereby 
the actual usages are divided by the actual produc- 
tion, and the other standard costs whereby the prod- 
ucts are charged with standard usages and the dif- 
ference between the total standard usages for the 
month and the total actual usages for each material 
are considered as a variance and charged off to profit 
and loss. 


Standard Costs 


The former method can be used to advantage only 


in cases where there is only one product made, such 
as in a pulp mill or in a newsprint mill. In prac- 
tically all other cases, where there is more than one 
product made, the standard method must be used. 
The reason for that is that while materials used 
may be measured to some degree of accuracy in total 
for a period, it is usually impossible or very diffi- 
cult to measure the amounts that go to any particu- 
lar order. This is particularly true of the beater 
stock. When there are a lot of orders being made 
of considerably different furnishes, and especially 
where slush pulp is used, it would slow up operations 
greatly if we attempted to measure accurately into 


the beaters just enough of each ingredient to make. 


the exact quantity of paper desired. Even if we 
could do that, matters of consistency, loss of stock, 
broke made, etc., would enter into it and render an 
accurate accounting for a particular order practically 
impossible. It is necessary, therefore, to resort to 
some other means of arriving at the stock cost of 
an order and the standard method is the most prac- 
tical. In this case the furnishes submitted to the 
beater men are taken asa basis. In order that they 
may do their work, the beater men must receive in- 
structions, in the form of formulas, telling them to 





case of each formula, depending 
on the amounts of clay, etc.), we arrive at the amount 
of paper to be obtained from a beaterful. This is then 
calculated to the amount which one pound of rough 
paper will cost and that figure is used as a basis for 
charging the stock cost to the orders. 

Needless to say, there will probably be wide vari- 
ations. The beater men may not follow instructions; 
the consistence of the slush pulp may not be what 
was figured on, and there may be any number of 
reasons why the actual composition of the paper 
may differ from the intended proportions. The re- 
sult will be that the actual usages will differ from 
those set up as standards and we get variations. It 
is the object of cost accounting to set up account- 
ing machinery whereby these variations may be re- 
corded and, so far as possible, analyzed to ascertain 
the reasons therefor. 


Standard Beater Furnishes 


In setting the standards for use of materials, es- 
pecially in the case of beater stock, we have the 
problem of whether we shall use empirical figures 
for the sake of securing efficiency or whether we 
shall use average conditions. In this case, however, 
empirical figures are dangerous because they add an- 
other element of uncertainty to a situation that is 
already quite complex. It is better to use the exact 
beater furnishes as they now stand and make reason- 
able allowances based on present conditions to de- 
termine the stock cost and then try for efficiency 
along some other lines, rather than use standards for 
stock costs which represent what you would like to 
see and try to swing the mill around to them. 


Material Standard for Pulp Mills 


In the case of other uses of raw materials, espe- 
cially in the pulp mills and the like, we again en- 
counter the question of uncertain methods of meas- 
urements. Take the wood used, for example. The 
cord is a notoriously indefinite unit of measurement 
and yet is the standard used. Where weight can be 
used and accurately determined, it is always the 
better unit. Here, too, we may use either the stand- 
ard method or the actual. In the former case we set 
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standards for the quantities of wood, sulphur, lime, 
soda, etc., to be used, and charge the product with 
these standards per ton, charging off the differences 
between standards and actual, or we may wait till 
the end of the period and charge against the prod- 
uct the actual uses. In the latter case it is well to 
have standards just the same and compare each 
month the difference between the actual uses, both 
in total and per ton, and the standard. The only 
difference is that in the former case the product 
is charged only with the standard uses and the dif- 
ference charged directly to profit and loss; in the 
latter case the actual is used and the cost of the 
product itself contains the entire cost. 

The standard method is more apt to call atten- 
tion to any variations from standard usages be- 
cause they appear right on the books of accounts, 
than in the latter case where they appear only 
as statistical figures. Of course, there is no actual 
difference in the final profit and loss. In case the 
mill makes pulp for sale, the standard method, if 
the standards are fairly set, will give more accurate 
costs for selling purposes than the actual system. 

When setting standards for usages of materials, 
either an empirical method may be used—especially 
in the case of heavy chemicals—or averages over 
long periods of time. A good method is to use the 
averages over a five-year period, especially for wood, 
yields, etc., though engineering standards may be 
used throughout. It is entirely a matter of policy 
as to which is considered best for the particular 
mill in question. 


Beater Yields 


Referring again to the question of beater stock, 
we see that at least two factors must be considered 
and standard set—the quantities put into the beaters 
and the yields of rough paper obtained. Frequently, 
only certain materials are measured in, especially 
the higher priced materials, and the rest filled in 
until the beater is full. Thus a typical beater fur- 
nish as given to the beater men will read: 


PEP PoC 0 5G 8 Se cube 248 bees 1% bale. 
IIE RE IS aroraee 3 bales 
MET CORRE Cee cow caseee ei vend 150 Ib 
MCLE S cea See cisets seat lp am ken 2 boxes. F 
Wis woh oie ee san dee gee Cee bee 1% box. 
EAs UEis a oo'e hk oh.6 hb PAaeS OS Coes 3 pails. 
IE <a Vie Gtkbis bo bis B dk ws deta bigs Balance 


In fixing cost standards, these various terms must 
be interpreted in terms of pounds and dollars and 
cents. The average weight of a bale of Sulphite 
A and B of a “box” of clay, and a “box” of size, 
and a pail of alum must be known. Then knowing 
the average beater weight of a beaterful of this type 
of furnish the weight of soda required to make up 
the balance can be determined. Let us see how this 
would look after being unscrambled in the office 


and assuming that such a beaterful would weigh 
1,800 pounds: 





EEE: ccbbowscoksspmareden 50 Ib 
PTE, on ding ap adoncd§ heanas 150 Ib 
STG a Ten tie ce ween viewenes 150 Ib 
SA ohare bie nis 604.00 0 40d ee ee ee 300 Ib 
CE is Cine dceenedusswdestuees 30 Ib 
pe eer 45 Ib 
725 Ib. 

Soda (by difference) ............. 1075 Ib. 
1800 Ib. 


The next step is to secure the average yield of 
such a beaterful. This may be done by test or may 
be calculated. If there are records available show- 
ing the number of beaters dumped of the various 
formulas and the rough paper made, average yields 
can be obtained and used. If there are no such 
records but there are records of the white water 
losses showing about how much of the pulps are 
lost, of the clay, etc., the yield may be calculated. 
Thus if 1 per cent of the fiber is lost and 30 per 
cent of the clay (based on bone-dry weights), we 
can make the following calculations: 


Sulphite A, 50 Ib., 99% retained........ 49.5 Ib. 
Sulphite B, 150 Ib., 99% retained...... 48.5 Ib. 
Broke, 150 Ib., 98% retained.......... 147.0 Ib. 
(1% extra loss allowed for clay in the 
broke) 
Clay, 300 Ib., 70% retained............ 210 Ib. 
Size, 30 Ib., 100% retained ............ 30 Ib. 
Alum, 45 Ib., 28% retained............ 12.6 Ib. 
Soda, 1075 Ib., 99% retained............ 1064.25 Ib. 
Estimated yield ................. 1661.85 Ib. 


The same thing may be done, using the averages 
of ash tests and assuming certain losses based on 
general experience in the industry, for the fibers. 

In any event it is advisable to have tests run 
from time to time, both to determine the correct 
beater weights and the yields. Reference will be 
made to this later in connection with the matter 
of analyzing the variances. 


Stock Accounting By Beater Loads 


Another method that may be used is to divide the 
stock costs into two separate and distinct parts, in 
the one to credit the materials and charge beater 
stocks with the number of beaters furnished times 
the requirements for each beater and then credit 
beater stock and charge the rough papers with the 
average costs per pound (based on standard yields 
per beater). If the yields are as estimated, the 
charge to beater stock and to rough paper will bal- 
ance out, but if they are not, there will be a variance 
depending upon whether the loss of stock was 
greater or less than standard. This method is pro- 
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posed as a possible means of arriving at a value of 
variations in loss of stock and is not, to the writer’s 
knowledge, in actual use at the present time. — 

Several factors must be considered in connection 
with a plan of this kind that might make it inop- 
erative. For one thing the consistencies may be 
lower than estimated and the beaters be improperly 
filled. As the stuff was not in the beaters, the 
anticipated yields of paper will not be forthcoming, 
and hence there will be a variation appearing as 
due to loss of stock which is really due to other 
causes. Again there may be an inordinate amount 
of machine broke made which, instead of return- 
ing to the same beater, goes to one making another 
order, and hence reducing the apparent yield per 
beater, again showing as loss of stock when it really 
is not. However, the plan has its advantages and 
the very fact that these variations may appear, even 
though attributed to the wrong cause, might lead 
to investigations that would correct a fault well 
worth attending to. 

In figuring the beater loads, the usages of ma- 
terials and the yields, “actual” weights (air dry) 
may be used or bone-dry weights may be 
used. There seems to be no advantage in us- 
ing the air-dry weights, except, possibly, 
custom, and every advantage in using bone- 
dry weights. For one thing, the uses 
and yields are then directly comparable. 
Loss of stock may be calculated directly. 
Weights of the different ingredients are 
directly comparable. It is recommended that 
in all standard costs dealing with raw ma- 
terials that bone-dry weights be used and 
that all materials be reduced to their bone- 
dry weights before setting them up in a 
formula. This applies with equal force both 
to materials, for beater stocks, and for wood, 
etc., used in the pulp mills. 

The actual mechanics of a standard cost 
system as regards the charging of materials 
will be fully discussed in a later article. This 
section is intended only to deal with the 
principles and theory of setting the standards 
and the questions of the standards them- 
selves. 

Resumé 

In connection with materials used weight 
is always the preferable basis when possible. 

Bone-dry weights should be‘used through- 
out. 7 

Empirical standards may be used for 
usages of materials in the pulp mills but 
actual averages over long periods of time are 
also satisfactory. Present conditions should 
be approximated as far as possible in the 
case of beater stocks. 

Actual usages may be used as a basis of 





material costs where there is a single product made 
(as with the pulp mills, newsprint mills, etc.) Stand- 
ard costs must be used where there are a variety of 
products and can be used to great advantage in all 
cases. 

Beater yields may be approximated by calcula- 
tions but had better be determined by tests or rec- 
ords showing average. In all cases they should 
be checked by records of beaters dumped and yields 
secured. 





Dynamite 

Some people consider research a dull and sleepy 
affair. To me, research is full of dynamite. In the 
hands of a competitor it can strew your own busi- 
ness path with heartbreaking obstacles. Used by 
yourself, it can blast your way to success. If you are 
not using the research method to find new and bet- 
ter ways of manufacturing and selling your 
products, if you are not experimenting to find new 
products which you can profitably handle, now or in 
the future, your competitor is doing so, make no 
mistake about that.—A. Lincoln Filene. (From Busi- 
ness Chemistry). 


PAPER TOWN 
In the little town of Jin, Japan, nearly all the inhabitants are in 
the paper business 
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Suggestion et Operation 


a basis for the successful inauguration of an 

industrial suggestion system. However well 
planned may be your suggestion system, its 
success is entirely dependent on operating procedure. 
Hence the subject, this month, of Suggestion Sys- 
tem Operation. As in previous articles I am quoting 
from my book on suggestion systems, the copyright 
of which is held by Morton. 

With all preliminary ground work laid and the 
necessary forms prepared, the installation of the 
system may then be announced to the entire per- 
sonnel. Full publicity, in every way possible, should 
be given the idea and the plan. House organs, lo- 
cal newspapers, bulletin boards, pay envelopes, per- 
sonal letters and short talks from the president or 
other executives should all be enlisted as mediums 
through which the system may be advertised and 
the basic idea sold to the workmen. 

Naturally the initial announcement must be as 
simple and as readily understood as the system. All 
preliminary publicity should give full details, tell 
the purpose of the plan, announce the awards avail- 
able for accepted suggestions, the names of the 
members comprising the Suggestion Committee, and 
the name of the individual or individuals in full 
control, if there be a “Disposition Committee” or 
“Director.” 

An excellent example of a bulletin announcement 
is that of the Bird and Son, Inc., “Suggestion Plan” 
sheet which appears, herewith. 

This announcement was excellent because it cov- 
ered briefly and simply, every phase of the in- 
dividual system, from the plan, type of suggestions 
desired, and awards to be made, to the naming of 
the men responsible for the entire proposition. 
The announcement was 814x1l1 inches in size, 
printed in two colors, and at the time their system 
was inaugurated, was posted on every bulletin 
board, adjacent to all drinking fountains, and at 
two of the main entrances to the mill. 

No suggestion system is either self-starting nor 


|: the preceding article of this series I set up 


self-perpetuating. Some one or some group must 
start it, then that same individual or group must 
keep it alive. Many excellently conceived plans have 
perished because of the lack of proper publicity. 

In explanation of the channels for publicity given 
above we list the following mediums: 

House Organs: Where such company papers exist, 
a regular, featured “Suggestion Column” should be 
incorporated into its pages immediately. This “Col- 
umn” should list the awards made, give a brief 
summary of the suggestion that merited the award 
and if possible a one or two sentence statement re- 
garding its value from the suggestor’s foreman or 
department head. 

In this column will be found subjects for editorials, 
while now and again particular suggestions will 
warrant a feature article. The company paper 
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fhe purpose of thie system is to promote interest in better methods and conditions, 
and gaggestions along the following lines are desired: 
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Bulletin announcement of-a suggestion plan made by Bird and Son, 
Inc., East Walpole, Mass. 
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without doubt affords the best possible means for 
suggestion system follow-up publicity. 

Local Newspapers: In nearly every small town, 
and in many local communities or even metropoli- 
tan centers, the help of the local newspapers can be 
enlisted and made to further the suggestion idea 
in a most helpful way. Editors of such newspapers 
regard the awards as real news and will often give 
the item sizeable space if all details are made known 
to them. This sort of publicity is most valuable. 

Bulletin Boards: Naturally every bulletin board 
will be used to carry the announcement of the plan. 
Thereafter it is highly profitable to post the names 
of winners and the amounts awarded on these 
boards immediately after such awards have been 
made. Lists of this character, posted at more or 
less stated intervals, rapidly become a sort of 
“honor roll.” 

Pay Envelopes: Stuffers inserted in pay en- 
velopes are resultful as a means to the general end 
of keeping the system ever before the personnel. 
Employers who have used envelope stuffers for one 
purpose or another are frequently discouraged to 
find so many of the slips almost immediately dis- 
carded by the men. To see the stuffers littering 
the floor or yard of the plant seems to indicate a 
lack of appreciation on the part of the men and a 
lack of value on the part of the slips. It should 
be remembered, however, that pay envelope stuffers 
have nothing to sell but an idea—that there is lit- 
tle or no reason for the worker to keep the slips 
indefinitely. And after all, a direct mail advertis- 
ing piece that pulls a 10 per cent return would be 
considered most resultful. 


Personal Letters: Any letter from the president 
or general manager to an employee will get atten- 
tion 100 per cent of the time. Men who have ad- 
vanced ideas, only to have them rejected (however 
good the reason) are frequently slow to try again. 
It is recommended that the controlling executive 
of every system write such men personal letters 
after an interval of 30 days, providing no second 
suggestion has been made in the meantime. Such 
letters will iron out misunderstandings and stimu- 
late interest and endeavor as few other things will. 

Checking the list of suggestors against the pay- 


roll will give the management a list of their non-. 


suggestors. This list can and should be circularized 
by personal letters (not duplicated letters that have 
been “filled-in,” but semi-form letters personally 
typewritten and individually signed.) Such letters 
can be sent to, let us say, five names on the list each 
day until the list has been worked through. In ad- 
dition this list can be divided by departments, and 
with a letter sent to the foremen or department 
heads, that letter asking the co-operation of the su- 
pervisor in getting the men to at least try for the 
award money. 


Short Talks: When awards have been made, it is 
frequently well for an official of the company to 
call the workmen together and give them a 10-min- 
ute talk on the subject of suggetions. Names of 
men receiving awards, the total amount of money 
expended in awards, name of departments giving 
the largest number of acceptable suggestions, the 
mutual value of ideas—are, in themselves, hints for 
the text of such short talks. There is one prereq- 
uisite that must not be overlooked in this regard, 
however,—the talk must be short. Brevity is the 
soul of good judgment in this regard. 

Competitive Contests: Staging a contest between 
departments, sections, buildings, etc., is a most ef- 
fective means for stimulating and keeping alive in- 
terest in the system. 

Publicity is invaluable—but publicity and com- 
petition is a combination hard to beat. 


Care of Detail Work 

Too much cannot be said, however, of the need for 
prompt acknowledgment to every suggestion. A 
suggestion of any kind indicates thought and at 
least superficial analysis on the part of the sug- 
gestor. Frequently this thought has extended over 
a period of days, even when the suggestion is most 
minor in character. To delay the acknowledgment 
of such a suggestion is frequently interpreted by 
the worker (privately, of course) as a reflection 
upon his effort, and he secretly vows that his sug- 
gestion will be his last—as frequently it is. 

No suggestion should remain unacknowledged 
longer than 24 hours and this elementary necessity 
presupposes the need for a competent record clerk. 
He or she must be intelligent enough to recognize 
the need of or prompt acknowledgment to accurately 
re-type the original suggestion to the record cards 
for use by the committee members, to keep secret 
the identity of the suggestor, assign a serial num- 
ber to the duplicates, then properly enter the cross- 
index record, and perform all clerical work in con- 
junction therewith. 

In any plan having to do with industrial rela- 
tions, details, seemingly inconsequential, are fre- 
quently of great importance. Ordinarily the record 
clerk is assigned the duty of making the rounds of 
boxes and collecting the suggestions. While this 
practice can be followed the majority of the time, 
none the less, the psychological effect on the work- 
men of seeing the president, the vice-president or 
the general manager personally collecting the sug- 
gestions, is one that is very beneficial to the suis- 
tained interest in the system. Let workman “B” 
see the “Old Man,” as perhaps he is affectionately 
known, personally unlocking the suggestion box and 
collecting “A’s” suggestion, and it is certain that 
worker “A” will hear of it before the day is over. 
This psychological principle holds true with any 
other official. The reaction of the worker is that 
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“my” or “those” suggestions are getting real at- 
tention. 

Because of the necessity for prompt acknowledg- 
ment, all boxes should be emptied once a week, at 
the time the new posters are inserted. The collec- 
tion schedule should be given in the announcement 
of the plan, then reiterated at infrequent intervals 
in the company paper or on the bulletin boards. 

Committee meetings, for the average plant, should 
be held twice a month, although once a month in 
certain plants has been found entirely satisfactory. 
All suggestions on hand should be disposed of at 
each meeting, since “hangovers” usually result in 
unexplainable delay and dissatisfied employees. 

Award checks should be made out and sent to the 
suggestor within 24 hours after the award decision 
has been made. This, because in all probability the 
suggestion is then from one week to three weeks 
old, and in the mind of the suggestor out in the 
plant there is wonder regarding the status of his 
suggestion. Promptness in the matter of checks is 
equally appreciated, if not so all-important as 
promptness in acknowledgment. 


Directing the Worker’s Thought 


One of the most important factors in the opera- 
tion of a successful suggestion system is the em- 
ployment of some means for stimulating ideas— 
for directing the thought of your workmen. This 
is best accomplished by the employment of periodic 
posters—each poster to ask for suggestions along 
a single line. For instance, in one period of two 
weeks or one week, or even a month, ask for 
suggestions on ways and means for eliminating fire 
hazards. Following that period, ask for ideas on 
how to reduce waste. Other posters or bulletins to 
follow successively might ask for ideas on power 
transmission, safety, economy, accuracy, ventilation, 
plant lighting, etc., etc. In this way you direct the 
suggestion thought of your employees, stimulate 
constructive thinking, compel attention to hitherto 
unnoticed factors, put your employees (mentally) 






in the position of manager, and vastly increase the 
number of constructive suggestions. 

Typical posters (copyrighted by Morton) are 
shown here to illustrate this means for directing 
the suggestion thought of your employees. 


Summary 


Miracles rarely happen—and almost never in con- 
nection with a suggestion system. 

Literally hundreds of plants and offices have, at 
some time, set up a “suggestion box,” followed it 
with an improperly prepared plan, then after the 
announcement which had been accompanied by en- 
thusiasm and high hopes, witnessed the goodly num- 
ber of suggestions made dwindle to a few or none 
at all—with the subsequent death of the plan, 
usually without proper burial. 

If your suggestion system is to be made to work 
continuously and the suggestion boxes are to col- 
lect something besides dust, it must be recognized 
at the outset that useful ideas come slowly, and that 
because thereof, the system must be aggressively 
pushed not only at the outset but throughout its 
continuance, which should be indefinite. No em- 
ployer should be discouraged because the suggestion 
boxes are not found filled at every collection. 

However, with proper preparation of the basic 
plan, full and complete understanding of the system 
by every member of the management, together with 
aggressive publicity, there should be no lack of sug- 
gestions. From these, a certain percentage will be 
found extremely valuable. Due to the predominance 
of intangible values, it is almost impossible to trans- 
late the value of a suggestion system into terms of 
dollars and cents for any firm. When the sugges- 
tion system has been put into successful operation 
and kept there, however, operators are of one mind 
that the direct and indirect returns received many 
times offset the expense and bother of control. 
Scores of firms, both large and small, are convinced 
that their suggestion system is largely responsible 
for the progress of their business. 


How the firm could save money | 
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The Paper Industry 1929 Safety Contest 


April Scores 


39 Mills Have 


Perfect Record 


IMPERFECT SCORES 





PERFECT SCORES 





























PARTICIPANT MILL LOCATION GROUP A GROUP B GROUP C 
Points Points Points 
x Kimberly-Clark Corp. Falls Niagara Falls, N.Y. eee ee 
5 International Paper Co. Otis Chisholm, Me. 
@ [nterastonal Paper Co. Niegars Falls New York = 3 2 = S 4 
n' lagara ew ad z | “4 3 7 3 7 
So c 
ela) é | a [ela 2 | 4 § | 4 
Pt chong arg Pa Bow © Co. Nekoosa Wiseneste 
oe Paper Mil C Richmond irginia A-28| 5 | 523.835 B-11 | 10 | 386.598 C-24 | 27 | 236.152 
a eee i Cs. ne Monroe —- A-16| 6 | 495.102 B-13 | 11 | 325.115 C-52 | 28 | 232.252 
Bs ow, = + ag A- 1] 7 | 482.033 B-15 | 12 | 320.117 C-21 | 29 | 226.683 
5 St Groiz Paper Oo. oodland aine A-14| 8 | 478.618 B-31 | 13 | 232.745 C- 4| 30 | 181.783 
= Internati Co. Piercefield New York A-9| 9 | 466.785 B-29 | 14 | 207.468 C-34 | 31 | 137.245 
© Defiance Paper Nos. 1 & 2 Niagara Falls, N.Y. A-19 | 10 | 439.548 B-17 | 15 | 191.985 C-46 | 32 | 81.998 
Escanaba Paper Co. Escanaba Groos, M A- 8| 11 | 438.148 B-25 | 16 | 157.818 C-16 | 33 | 38.483 
Great Western Paper Co. Ladysmith Wisconsin A-29 | 12 | 425.018 B-18 | 17 | 142.617 C-12| 34] 16.217 
A-17 | 13 | 423.583 B-27 | 18 | 127.135 C-28 | 35 107.267 
° A- 5| 14 | 404.115 B-20| 19 | 31.148 C- 7| 36 174.948 
Beveridge Paper Co. Indi Indiana A-3| 15 | 401.735 B-21 69.632) C- 5 | 37 206.765 
Container Corp. of America Mid-West Div Circleville, O. A-23 | 16 | 388.517 B-28 | 21 82.785) C-25 | 38 235.932 
Port Huron Sulphite & Co. No. 1 Port Huron, Mich. A- 4| 17 | 356.333 B- 4| 22 114.015) C-23 | 39 344.315 
American Writing Paper Linden Holyoke, Mass. A- 6 | 18 | 303.948 B-36 | 23 196.152) C- 3 | 40 674.835 
Bird & Son, Inc. Phillipsdale Rhode Island A-20 | 19 | 284.115 B- 3 | 24 228.898) C-48 | 41 776.215 
American Writing Paper Co. Holyoke, Mass. A-27 | 20°| 159.367 B-12 | 25 258.618) C- 2| 42 7 . 783 
Marinette & Menominee Paper Co. Menominee Michi A-15 | 21 | 103.250 B-10 | 26 342. C- 6) 4 1017.452 
Gardner & Co. No. 2 Middletown, O. A- 7] 22] 99.265 B-34 | 27 387.383) C-42 | 44 1073 .630 
Kimberly. Atlas Ai Wis. A-10 | 23 | 17.585 B- 2| 28 540.783) C-20 | 45 1195.235 
mame Bey Ly nie Nonotuck bs Mass. A-12 | 24 26. B-23 | 29 801. C-37 | 46 1368 . 633 
> ly P Webster Orono, Me. A-26 | 25 143.615) B-22 | 30 827.198) C-15 | 47 1457.250 
Pa American Writing Paper Co. Windsor Holyoke, Mass. A-13 | 26 144. B-33 | 31 957. C-55 | 48 1475.365 
& Lincoln Pulp & Paper Co. Lybater Merritton, Ont., Can.) 4-24 | 27 179.352) B-30 | 32 1078.735) C-47 | 49 2069 .083 
3 International Co. innipiseogee Franklin, N.H. A-22 | 28 250.782) B- 7 | 33 1119. 115} C-30 | 50 2485300 
Warren Mig. Co. Hughesville NJ B-26 | 34 1552.148) C-58 | 51 3175.532 
© International Co. Livermore Falls Maine C-51 | 52 3500 .882 
Union Bag & Paper Go. Noo Hodson vison Fala N.Y. | Reports Outstanding 
nion o. 
Mead Pulp & Paper Co. Peerless A-25 
American Writing Paper Co Platner-Porter Holyoke, . B-25, B-32 
U.S.Gypsum Co. Gypsum C-8, C-9, C-17, C-18, C-19, C-57 
Warren Mfg. Co. Risgeleville New Jersey 
U.8.Gypsum Co. eld New York 
International Co. Riley i r . . 
Lincoln Pulp & Co. Lineoln Merritton, Ont., Can. programs are being given over a national network headed 
Roberiaon Paper Box Co. ene , by Station VARA. A new series will be started in Octo- 
ber. The subject of Holland’s series is “Make it Safe”. 
The managing director of the National Society for the 
. : 9 Prevention of Accidents in Italy has asked for copies of 
Makin 66 y os L 
a = Safety Universal all speeches to date, to be used in a similar campaign for 
HE influence of the Universal Safety Series has been — country. n : meee : " 
far-reaching and has exceeded the expectations of its 4 ro iodine vel rer enc . ngs r pany 
sponsors. Addresses already given have drawn the atten- 2"¢ Inctuding July to. O Speakers SOF SUNS Ss I UAtty 


tion of other countries who are even now following the 
example of this country in its endeavor to make safety 
“universal”. 

The National Broadcasting Company, which is present- 
ing this series of safety addresses by prominent speakers 
in co-operation with the National Safety Council, has 
been surprised and gratified at the reception of these 
radio programs. Hundreds of commendatory letters are 


















































F. Guggenheim, president The Daniel Guggenheim Fund 
for the Promotion of Aeronautics, Inc. Mr. Guggenheim’s 
subject is “Safety in the Air”. The following Saturday, 
June 29, Joseph E. Sheedy, executive vice president U. S. 
Lines will speak on “Safety on the High Seas”. These 
two addresses will be of unusual interest. The programs 
go on the air at 7:15 p. m., Eastern daylight saving time, 
and are broadcast over the following stations: 











being received. One man wrote of hearing Dr. John H. WFJC Akron WWJ Detroit WEAF New York cere St.Paul 
— a —. a om on a transcontinental WEEL dem KPnc Howston WFI | Philadelphia Wot i oe 
rain passing through Colorado. Buffalo Jackson 
R. A. Gorter, director of the National Safety Museum ee” cow pet ee ee 
of Amsterdam, Holland, writes that Holland is emulating WFAA Dallas (Part) WIOD Miami Beach WJAR Providence WRC Washington 
the “Universal Safety Series”. Twenty weekly safety mm er liciney a ss ur aria 
The Paper Industry 1927 Safety Contest 
Accumulative Severity Rates of Mills in Group C, as of April 30, 1929 
PARTICIPANT MILL RATE PARTICIPANT MILL RATE 
Kimberly-Clark Corp. Neenah Uni & Pa No. 5 34 
International Paper Go. Riley 0 pee ati J Sn gg No.1 ‘39 
United States Gypsum Co —— .003 a - 4 ney Atlas 44 
In Paper Co. .13 Lincoln > te: Co. L er .57 
Gardner & Harvey Co No. 3 14 Union Bag ee Cap. Allen 63 
U Company Board 14 Lincoln «& Co. Lincoln -82 
Bag Co. Chagrin Falls .19 Union Bag & Paper Corp. Fenimore 1.64 
Paper Co. Winnipiseogee .28 North ay ay Acad Brainerd 1.92 
Gardner & Harvey Co + wohl .30 Lincoln Pulp & Paper Co Sulphite 2.32 











Group A- Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Co. Combined Mills 





Group B- International Paper Co. Niagara Falls 
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Superintendents 


Meet at Wausau 


Tenth Annual Convention Celebrated in Wisconsin City 


pulp and paper mill superintendents from all over the 

United States during the tenth annual convention of 
the American Pulp and Paper Mill Superintendents Asso- 
ciation. The city was chosen as the convention city as a 
fitting tribute to Fred C. Boyce, the first president of the 
association, whose home is at Wausau. Both the city and 
Mr. Boyce were signally honored by the occasion, and those 
responsible for choosing Wausau as the convention city for 
the year 1929 should be commended for their choice. 

The convention body was called to order by R. H. Kelly, 
of the Marathon Paper Mills Company, and general chairman 
of the convention activities, at 9:45 A. M. in the auditorium 
of the Elks Temple. After making a few brief announce- 
ments, Mr. Kelly introduced B. T. Larrabee, National Presi- 
dent of the association. Mr. Larrabee then taking charge of 
the meeting introduced the Rev. F. J. Turner, pastor of 
the Methodist Church of Wausau, who offered the invocation. 
Following the invocation, Mr. Larrabee called to the atten- 
tion of the entire body those of the association who had 
passed to the Great Beyond since the last annual convention. 

The Hon. A. V. Gearhart was next introduced as the Mayor 
of Wausau. Mr. Gearhart welcomed the convention assem- 
bled to the city, mentioned some of the interesting facts 
about the city and community—facts about the industries, 
schools, churches, parks, etc., and told several amusing as 
well as interesting stories which will surely be retold by 
many of the visiting snuperintendents over a large part 
of our land. 

William Brydges, of the Bedford Pulp and Paper Company, 
responded for the association to the kind remarks of the 
Mayor and thanked him for the pleasant welcome. 

The president of the association, B. T. Larrabee, then de- 
livered his annual message. In his message he touched on 
the origin and development of the association, and stated 
that the superintendents, as well as the industry as a whole, 
owed a deep debt of gratitude to those who met ten years 
ago and discussed the advisability of organizing such an 
association. He told briefly of the work of Fred Boyce, 
Peter J. Massey, Jack O’Connell, Nelson R. Davis, Eddie 
Coughlin, and Fred J. Rooney who with the exception of 
Peter J. Massey, first secretary and treasurer of the organ- 
ization, followed in their respective order as presidents of 
the association. 

The divisional activities of the past year were discussed,. 
the importance of divisional meetings stressed, and possible 
addition of at least two divisions to those already existent 
' mentioned. Membership in the association was stated to be 
| approximately 600. 

' .The work of the joint educational committee was next 
touch upon. Mr. Larrabee thanked J. Norman Spawn and 


T HE city of Wausau played host on June 6, 7 and 8 to 


a Harry Weston, members of the association for their services 


' in connection with this committee. 

' The work of the Mill Service Committee, a committee 
created at the executive committee meeting held last Octo- 
_ ber at Niagara Falls and headed by K. E. Terry was ex- 
' plained. Mr. Larrabee expressed his grateful appreciation 
' to Mr. Terry and his committee for the work done by them 
since the committee was formed. 

He also expressed his appreciation to Robert Eminger, 
secretary and treasurer of the association; to L. D. Post, 
publisher of the official organ of the association; to Jack 
White and his committee for the successful Pittsfield Conven- 
tion of last year; to Ray Kelly and his committee for work 
done to promote the present convention; and to the American 
Paper and Pulp Association and the Technical Association 
of the Pulp and Paper Industry for courtesies extended. He 
also thanked the association for the honor eonferred upon 
him in selecting him as president during the year 1928-29 
and expressed his appreciation to all those who have assisted 
him in handling the affairs of the association. In conclusion, 


he expressed the hope that the Superintendents Association 
might progress in the next ten years as it has during the 
past decade. 

Following the president’s message, the various committees 
—auditing, resolutions, and nominating—were appointed by 
the president to take charge of such work as would naturally 
fall to such committees, and then with a few remarks intro- 
duced D. C. Everest, general manager of the Marathon Paper 
Mills Company, who addressed the convention on the accom- 
plishment of the Superintendents Association during the 
ten years of its existence and on some of the economic 
phases of pulp and paper manufacture. Mr. Everest’s ad- 
dress was very enthusiastically received and in part was as 
follows: 


Ten Years of Growth 


“Little did we think, ten years ago, that the small group 
of men who then formed the Superintendents Association 
under the able leadership of our beloved fellow townsman, 
Fred C. Boyce, would be able to perfect an organization such 
as this, covering the entire United States. I am frank to 
say that Mr. Boyce and his fellow workers who laid the 
foundation of this association had a far better Vision of the 
possibilities of such an organization than did many of those 
connected with the management of the several mills. 

“Many men had the idea that this was to be another mutual 
admiration society with its principal object, the opportunity 
for a grand get-together and social festivities. I believe 
that this idea has been dispelled and even the most hardened 
opponents of the association’s activities now recognize the 
sincere earnest efforts of the membership in making this 
one of the most effective industrial organizations in exist- 
ence. You are to be commended for the wonderful growth 
of your association, and for the good things it has done and 
is continuing to do for the benefit of its members and indus- 
try generally. 

“You have, through your acquaintanceship and good fel- 
lowship, done more to break down the old tradition of 
secrecy, jealousy and suspicion which existed for many years 
in this industry, than any other agency. You all remember 
when plants were closed to competitors’ employees; when 
the information given one superintendent by another was 
mostly misinformation; when criticism and sarcastic re- 
marks about the fellow in the next mill were the order of 
the day; when representatives of the manufacturers of paper- 
making supplies were the ones who spread the news of an 
improvement here, or a failure there coupled with all the 
gossip which rolled easily from the tongue and lost ‘little in 
the telling. All this is done away with. Men now discuss 
their problems in a frank, open way. These meetings, 
with well-defined programs, taking up subjects which bring 
out the thought of the best posted men in each of the several 
lines of work, have done more to work out the practical 
problems of papermaking than any other thing. The asso- 
ciation has had the backing of the trade publications which 
have given freely of their space for the publication of the 


“ papers which have been presented and the discussions which 


have taken place. The results have been a sound educational 
program for the paper industry. 

“I cannot too strongly commend the work which has been 
done nor too strongly recommend the association to non- 
members who are eligible for membership and particularly 
to the concerns which employ them. There is bound to be 
an increasing opportunity for this association. 

“When we look back over the last ten years of paper- 
making activity and see the wonderful strides made in the 
productive end of this business, we cannot help but realize 
that there has never been a decade in which so much prog- 
ress has been made. It has been said that there has been 
more real, sound progress made in perfecting processes, 
improving machinery, saving wastes and generally reducing 
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costs in the last ten years than in any previous thirty years, 
and I am inclined to believe this. Interest is being constantly 
stirred up in the difficult problems of the industry and operat- 
ing forces; machine and equipment builders, engineers, 
technicians—all are working to bring about a solution, and 
each accomplishment either increases production or improves 
quality. 

“I think it is a gad commentary on the situation, that man- 
agement has not devised new uses and extended the consump- 
tion of its products as rapidly as the operating and engineer- 
ing end have extended productive capacity. What, then, 
are we going to be up against in the future? If we go ahead 
with building and improvement programs at the same rate 
as we have done during the last five years, it is going to 
mean that something must be done to further increase the 
use of our products or have a well defined policy of curtail- 
ment which will enable us to operate this industry at a 
profit. I do not regret that improvement in machinery and 
methods has forced this situation upon us as I believe the 
economic pressure of overproduction will find a sensible 
means of disposing of the resultant products. I believe that 
sensible laws fitted to present day industry, which will allow 
for the regulation of output, by agreement, to meet the de- 
mand, and not continue to try to dump more goods into the 
market than it can possibly absorb, is the only solution of 
the problem until the industry is stabilized and balanced 
from within. 

“We are engaged in a hazardous business. This statement 
may sound foolish as there is no other industry producing 
materials so generally used:or so absolutely necessary to 
all other lines of industry as the paper industry. Yet, when 
we consider that the materials principally employed in mak- 
ing papers have changed twice in two generations, and that 
there is a possibility that our present materials and methods 
may be supplanted by others over night, I do not think we 
are so far off when we say this is a hazardous business. 

“You all recall the situation which developed in this coun- 
try at the time the so-called “Reciprocity Tariff Act” was 
made with Canada which eliminated the tariff on mechanical 
and chemical pulp and newsprint. At that time, we were 
making in this country practically all the newsprint we 
were using. Gradually the manufacture of these commodi- 
ties was transferred to Canada and today the major portion 
of our consumption of newsprint is made there. Mills which 
were making pulp for sale were forced to put in paper 
machines as a means of disposing of their products. which 
increased the production of book and other grades and 
made the situation more difficult for the established convert- 
ing mills which had so strenuously opposed the duty on pulp. 

“Mills which had been engaged in making newsprint were 
forced on to other grades with a consequent overproduction 
in those grades which had formerly yielded a profit. The 
whole papermaking business was upset by this performance 
and although we have had twenty years of this “change 
over,” we have not yet fully completed the transition from 
newsprint to other grades and we have many problems to 
face along this same line. No one has had more to do with 
this work than you gentlemen who are gathered here. Your 
part of the program has been to actually carry out the 
changes, develop the grades and bring these old newsprint 
mills to a high state of efficient production in other lines. 
Should we again be confronted with the elimination of tariff 
on more of our well-established grades, you will again go 
through a similar period of turmoil and general upsetting 
of your regular business. With the recent study of this 
tariff situation, I am more and more impressed with the fact 
that the maintenance of present rates of duty on all papers 
is absolutely essential to the continuation of the industry in 
this country, particularly if we are to maintain our employees 
on our present high standards of wages and the attendant 
working conditions which we are all striving to provide. This 
only relates to the difficulties arising from foreign compe- 
tition. 

“When you consider the domestic situation, you also must 
remember the changes which have taken place within the 
last few years. You have seen the wrapping and bag paper 
industry transferred from the East and Central West to 
the South and Northwest. There is reason for this change. 





Developments in the cooking of new species of wood, backed 
by unlimited supplies of these new species has made an eco- 
nomic situation which is bound to bring these changes. But 
each change means more switching to other grades and more 
work for you, gentlemen. Further changes are bound to 
come. The development of kraft board has had its effect 
on test liners and the container business generally. Every 
new product thrown into the field hits some presently estab- 
lished line of manufacture. Never in the history of this in- 
dustry or of the industrial field generally has there been so 
much activity along new lines, either in quality or quantity 
production. 

“With such a situation confronting us, we have need for 
closer co-operation. This association provides the way for 
co-operation and the means of keeping pace with progress 
in the industry. No superintendent can afford to be an in- 
dividualist and withhold contact with his fellows in like 
positions. He cannot do it when he considers his own 
good and certainly the concern with which he is engaged can- 
not permit him to do it, if that concern is going to continue 
in this furious scramble for improvement in present day 
methods. 

“Overproduction may have caused difficulties in this busi- 
ness, but you, at least, have the satisfaction of knowing that 
you have performed your duty and the disposal of the prod- 
ucts and the regulation of the industry to produce profits 
rests with the sales and management end.” 

Mr. Larrabee, after thanking Mr. Everest for his remark- 
able address, mentioned a few of the distinguished members 
and guests present and then introduced A. E. Broughton 
of the Healy-Ruff Company, St. Paul, Minn., who spoke on 
“Common Sense Engineering” confining his talk to the 
drainage of paper machine dryers. 


Drainage of Paper Machine Dryers 


A simple, natural paper machine drainage system in which 
nature itself is the main force of evacuation is the way A. E. 
Broughton described the method of evacuating air and con- 
densate from paper machine dryers, in his paper called 
“Commonsense Engineering”. 

In describing the origin of drying systems, he pointed out 
that papermakers in England a century or so ago had built 
wood fires in each dryer to supply heat. When steam came 
into use, a method had to be devised for evacuating the con- 
densate. The first attempt at a system was to blow the 
steam straight through the machine and outdoors. Then an 
attempt was made to avoid this waste of steam by using 
a water leg in the discharge line, or a large individual pot- 
trap, but under these systems the operation of the paper 
machine was rendered unsteady. 

Mr. Broughton described the faults of the system. While 
each of the two schemes mentioned operated to save steam, 
it was evident that when the discharge was closed, the pres- 
sure in the return header became equivalent to the pressure 
in the dryers. The scheme worked nicely so long as every 
syphon pipe in it was perfectly tight. But one of the sy- 
phons might break or get loose and when that happened, 
the return header got its pressure from this dryer with a 
defective pipe. Meanwhile the rest of the dryers kept on 
collecting condensate and immersed their syphons. Not be- 
ing immersed to its opening inside the dryer, the one de- 
fective syphon pipe furnished steam pressure into the return- 
header and throughout the entire system of syphons outside 
the dryers. 

Mr. Broughton went on to show that the faults of this 
system gave rise to automatic steam contrel and the many 
recirculating schemes in vogue today. 

The secret of economical use of steam and dryers was to 
maintain at all times the same pressure in the return- 
header as in the dryers above, supplying it. He gave de- 
tails of the discharge of condensate by gravitation and said 
by the system under consideration nature sets up an indi- 
vidual vacuum pump for each dryer which is relieved of its 
water in tiny though rapid intermittent slugs. 

By arranging the system in groups, the machine can be 
operated in one pressure or a gradation of pressures. The 
elimination of air which is half as heavy again as steam is 
of greater importance than the removal of water. As the 
heavier element will separate and drop to the bottom, this is 
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what takes place in a dryer, according to Mr. Broughton, 
who said that the syphon pipe having its opening near the 
bottom of the dryer is immersed in air if there is any air in 
the dryer. The effect of heavy air-saturated steam is to 
form what might be termed a “dead” heating medium. Its 
effect on fine papers is to overdry the surface of the paper 
before the heat can penetrate the interior. This causes 
cockling. 

Mr. Broughton gave some practical illustrations to show 
how heavy, air-saturated steam could best be evacuated from 
dryers and also a very clear and convincing account of the 
operation of his own system of draining paper machine 
dryers. 

Mr. Broughton’s paper was received with interest, and 
numerous questions were asked of him following its pres- 
entation. These questions included expressions on sensible 
heat and superheat, live and exhaust steam, saturated steam, 
use of check valves, pressures involved in Broughton sys- 
tem, ete. 

Following the discussion of Mr. Broughton’s paper, Mr. 
Larrabee introduced E. G. Thomas of the Toledo Scale Com- 
pany, Toledo, Ohio, who delivered the next paper. 


Toledo Scales in Paper Manufacture 


In the paper by E. G. Thomas on “The Toledo Continuous 
Weighing Scale”, it was pointed out that the Toledo continu- 
ous weighing scale operates to give the machine tender a 
continuous indication of sheet weight. The determination 
of weight is obtained so close to the point of production 
that the effect of every adjustment in process of manufac- 
ture can be observed at once. Adjustments can be made 
so frequently as to diminish greatly the variations in weight 
and so permit a reduction in tolerance allowed. 

Practical papermakers are aware of the difficulty encoun- 
tered in maintaining even weights in the sheet with any 
speed of production. The sheet may be gauged by a mi- 
crometer only at a low speed of production and for the edges 
of the sheet. Sampling at the end of a roll provides no 
guarantee that weight variations have not occurred between 
sampling and offers no cure for the fault of a roll in the 
making. 

In describing the continuous weighing scale of the To- 
ledo Seale Company, Mr. Thomas said: 

“A Continuous Weighing Scale installation is made by 
supporting on a movable roller, which is hung from scale 
mechanism, the center of a substantially horizontal sheet 
of the material to be measured. The weight of the sheet 
is offset by an appropriate poise and a Toledo pendulum 
equipped with a pointer traveling over a chart. The scale 
is set for any desired weight per running unit of length by 
appropriately locating the poise on a graduated beam, while 
the movements of the scale indicator show the departure of 
the sheet weight from the normal. 

“The arrangement may be likened to three piers of a sus- 
pension bridge. If a chain is stretched across the piers, 
the middle pier will obviously support one-half the weight 
of each of the two spans, assuming the tops of the piers 
to be in a straight line. If a heavier chain is attached to 
the first and pulled over the piers, the load on the central 
pier will be correspondingly increased. In a similar way 
the load on our weighing roller varies with every change 
in the unit weight of the traveling sheet of material and 
the change in weight is indicated by the movement of our 


pointer over the dial, so that we present a continual guide ~ 


to the workman as to that change in the setting of his 
machine which will again bring the sheet to its normal 
weight.” 

Details were given of the operation of the scale in the 
weighing of roofing materials and rubber, but it was stated 
the scales are now used in some of the fine paper mills as 
well as in pulp and boxboard mills where the installation 
has reduced variations in weight to a negligible amount. 
At first glance it might appear that the continuous weigh- 
ing machine should be operated at the dry end of the paper 
machine so as to indicate the weight of the finished product 
but there are several reasons why it can be operated more 
successfully at the wet end. The tension in the sheet, length 
of possible weighing span and weight per running foot of 





the material being handled are governing factors. The high 
tension in the sheet at the dry end prevents a satisfactory 
installation as has been found in the mills of the Byron 
Weston Company and the Crane Mills where several scales 
are used. In addition to the support afforded the sheet by 
its high tension, the rapidly moving paper draws enough 
air along with it to float thereon to some extent, while the 
effect of rising currents of air from the dryers acting on 
the large surface comprised in the weigh span may ob- 
secure the effect of the small force that is under observation. 

Conditions are more favorable at the wet end for ob- 
serving variations in weight and correcting them in time. 
Users of the scale report fewer wet end breaks caused by 
variations in weight through happenings in the screens of 
the paper machines, the variations in weight being reported 
so promptly by the weighing scale as to permit a remedy 
to be applied before the break occurs. A mill in New Hamp- 
shire making pulp for the rayon industry has been able to 
get 165 tons from a machine which previous to the installa- 
tion had never produced more than 125 tons. The possi- 
bility of gain in production through a reduction in the time 
loss through breakage is of great importance. 

Two types of weighing scales are made, one for materials 
not exceeding twenty-four inches in width, and the other 
applicable to material of practically any width. The scale 
lever which carries the weighing roller is supported in 
separate cabinets located beyond the edges of the sheet 
and the chart can be read from a distance of 20 or 30 ft. 
so that the machine operator is not required to move up 
close to the scales to note its indication. A strip chart re- 
cording device may be attached so as to make a permanent 
record of the daily work. 

Lantern slides were used to illustrate and emphasize the 
use of the continuous weighing scale and, following his talk, 
Mr. Thomas answered a number of questions placed by inter- 
ested listeners. 

Trophy Goes to First President 


Following the presentation of Mr. Thomas’ paper, mention 
was made by Mr. Larrabee of an annual trophy to be pre- 
sented by L. D. Post, publisher of the Paper Mill, to some 
member of the association for outstanding merit. The trophy 
for the year 1929 was in the form of a Hamilton watch, and 
its recipient was to be decided by the executive committee 
in special session during the day. This trophy was later 
awarded to Fred C. Boyce, first president of the association. 

After a few announcement by Mr. Kelly, the morning ses- 
sion adjourned and reconvened after luncheon in divisional 
meeting groups rather than in general session. The divisional 
groups included the Chemical and Mechanical Pulp Division 
with Victor E. Fishburn, chairman; Book and Fine Papers 
Division with James G. Ramsey, chairman; and Board and 
Coarse Papers Division with Kenneth T. King, chairman. 


Chemical and Mechanical Pulp Division 


The papers presented before the Chemical and Mechanical 
Pulp Divisional meeting included “Control and Evaluation 
of Sulphite Pulp Quality” by G. P. Genberg; “Methods and 
Equipment for Wood Handling for Pulp and Paper Mills” by 
G. L. M. Helstrom, “Economies of Burning Bark and Waste 
Wood” by H. A. Hatfield, “Scientific Control in a Ground 
Wood Mill” by William H. Brydges, “Mechanical Pulp” by 
Levi A. Fralick, “Soda Pulp” by A. B. Larcher, and “Sul- 
phate Pulp” by George Voght. 


Sulphite Pulp Quality 


The paper by G. P. Genberg on “Control and Evaluation 
of Sulphite Pulp Quality” was a synopsis of an earlier article 
by the author and E. O. Houghton. After reminding us 
that the property of a sheet of paper depended to the extent 
of 75 per cent on the pulp and the remaining 25 per cent to 
the skill and knowledge of the papermaker as well as the 
machinery used by him, he laid stress on the importance of 
reliable and rapid testing methods in controlling the quality 
of the pulp. 

Strength and degree of delignification after cooking, bleach 
consumption and strength and chemical purity after bleach- 
ing were the most important qualities to be determined. 
Two methods were given by him for determining degrees 
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of delignification and strength and he also described some 
applications of the method. 

Mr. Genberg gave credit to R. B. Roe, of the Paul Sorg 
Paper Company, as the originator of both methods. He 
illustrated the modified form of the Roe chlorine apparatus. 
The principle of Roe’s chlorine absorption method is that 
the amount of chlorine gas absorbed by the pulp is a measure 
of its degree of delignification and bleachability. A certain 
amount of pulp:«and moisture is brought in contact with 
chlorine gas for a given period of time after which the 
amount of chlorine absorbed by the pulp, corrected for the 
amount absorbed by a corresponding quantity of pure cel- 
lulose and moisture, is calculated. This amount of chlorine 
is called the chlorine number. There is no method, Mr. 
Genberg said, that surpasses Roe’s method in speed and 
accuracy. Absorption curves were exhibited. 

The strength testing method, called the Initial method, 
was developed by the Canadian Technical Section and the 
Sulphite Pulp Committee of T. A. P. P. I. and has been adopt- 
ed as a tentative standard method. It differs from other 
methods in the respect that the pulp is made into sheets 
without being beaten. The method has proved very suit- 
able for certain grades of pulp intended for paper requiring 


little processing. Briefly the Initial method comprises the. 


disintegration of the pulp, the forming of sheets on a Date 
sheet machine with such a volume of water that the rate 
of drainage is from 12 to 14 sec. and pressing between blot- 
ters for a given period at 200 lb. pressure: The sheets are 
dried in hot air at 160 deg. Fahr. for 15 min. and are then 
seasoned at 70 deg. Fahr. and 65 per cent humidity for one 
hour. The sheets are tested for Mullen and Tear and 
the total strength is based on both these tests. The im- 
portance of testing the pulp sheets for more than the Mul- 
len is in line with an earlier suggestion that it is neces- 
sary to know more about the pulp than its bursting strength. 
The tearing strength plus bursting strength affords a good 
picture of the relative strength merits of the pulp. 

The tests referred to are used in studies of the cooking 
time and bleaching as well as in processing. The effect of 
sizing and of broke on strength were tabulated. It was 
pointed out that the trustworthiness of a strength testing 
method for pulp was its correlation to the strengh proper- 
ies of the paper. The method described in Mr. Genberg’s 
paper fulfilled this requirement, he said, and the changes 
in the strength of paper could invariably be traced to the 
pulp as shown by the tests. 

Mr. Genberg said that the setting of the jordans was gov- 
erned by the result of the strength tests; a high tear test 
of the pulp meant setting up the jordans. If the total strength 
dropped an immediate easing up was necessary to produce 
a sheet of uniform strength. 

It was observed that once in a perfectly normal run of 
pulp, a sudden drop in pulp strength occurred for four hours, 
the cause of which was never cleared up. The strength of 
the paper dropped as suddenly but returned to normal when 
the pulp strength was restored. This happened at night in 
the middle of an order and, the paper was not culled out. 
The result was a very nasty complaint and a costly adjust- 
ment. This illustrated not only the value of the method but 
the care exercised by paper buyers in checking purchases. 

Mr. Genberg called attention to a useful application of 
the chlorine number in the analysis of a sulphite-groundwood 
sheet. Since the chlorine number gives a direct measure of 
the amount of lignin in a pulp, the idea was conceived of 
using this as a means of determining the proportion of sul- 
phite and groundwood in a sheet of paper. Sulphite with 
a known chlorine number wa® mixed in varying proportions 
with groundwood and the chlorine number of the mixture 
then determined. It was found that the per cent of sulphite 
should be determined within a maximum error (minus 2%). 
This method is more dependable than a microscopic examina- 
tion where the personal equation figures so dominantly so 
that an accuracy of not more than minus 10 per cent can 
be effected of mixtures around 50 sulphite and 50 ground- 
wood. It is of course necessary to know the chlorine num- 
ber of the sulphite in the sheet and the method is therefore 
not applicable for the determination of sulphite in unknown 
samples. The method could also be used to determine the 








presence of bleached or unbleached sulphite in a rough way 
as a check on microscopical examination. If a microscopical 
examination showed a 50-50 furnish or sulphite and ground- 
wood and it was desired to ascertain whether the sulphite 
were bleached or unbleached, a test is run on a sheet and 
if a chlorine number of about 17 per cent is found it can be 
assumed that the sulphite is bleached. If the chlorine runs 
19 to 20 the indication is that unbleached sulphite is present. 

In conclusion, Mr. Genberg called attention to a new meth- 
od of classifying pulp and paper suggested by A. S. Ham- 
mond, of Western Waxed Paper Company. The principle of 
his method is that the amount of voids in a sheet of paper 
or pulp should be an indication of certain structural prop- 
erties. To determine these voids Hammond dips the sheet 
in a very penetrating oil and after removing all excess oil 
adhering to the surface determines the volume absorbed. 
This volume is called the apparent void. The determination 
of voids brings us in contact with the bulk which is a test 
as a rule passed more or less lightly. It appears, however, 
that the bulk of a sheet of paper or pulp produced under 
standard conditions can tell a lot about the structure and 
physical properties of the product. 


Wood Handling Equipment 


An interesting contrast was made by G. L. M. Hellstrom 
in his paper on “Methods and Equipment for Wood Handling 
for Pulp and Paper Mills” of methods of stacking and treat- 
ing pulpwood followed in Europe and North America. The 
effort has been made in Europe to effect complete barking of 
the wood in the forest; if done at the right time this is a 
good way of saving the wood. 

In North America pulpwood is usually stored in piles, 
whereas in Europe the wood is stored in more regular 
stacks. One advantage of this is that the wood becomes 
more evenly seasoned. By seasoning or drying the wood, 
savings are effected in the acid plant of a sulphite mill or 
in the soda recovery plant of a sulphate or soda mill, and 
steam will also be saved. Another important advantage is 
the absence of wet bark; dry bark can be more efficiently 
removed and blown direct to the boilers to get the benefit 
of its fuel value. 

Discussing barking methods, it was observed that disk 
barking machine afforded cleaner pulp and used less power. 
There is an average loss of wood when disk barkers are 
used of 6 per cent, which is much below the average of older 
types of barkers. It is best to use long wood, that is 8-ft. 
wood with disk barkers and also with chippers; longer logs 
lie steadier in the chipper spout. Mr. Hellstrom exhibited 
the design of a new chipper which is said to produce uni- 
form chips with a minimum loss of sawdust and waste. The 
chippers operate so efficiently that screening is unnecessary 
in some instances. 

The chippers are made in three sizes—87, 110, and 120- 
inch, with disks of solid cast steel. He described the correct 
operation of a chipper, saying that the machine should make 
a clean cut and not “chop” the wood or make slivers and 
sawdust. This improved-type chipper has not yet been in- 
troduced into United States mills. 

Illustrations were also given of chip screens, both rotary 
and flat types. He said that the rotary screen had the 
advantage of being self cleaning with ability to separate the 
sawdust, slivers and the good chips in an efficient manner. 
It was inferred that the chippers and other machinery re- 
ferred to were in general use in Scandinavion mills. 


Burning Barking Drum Refuse 


Machinery and equipment for handling barking drum re- 
fuse were studied by H. A. Hatfield in his paper on “Eco- 
nomics of Burning Bark and Waste Wood”, read in the 
Chentical and Mechanical Pulp Division. 

The chief problem in the burning of bark is the removal 
of moisture to the point where the boiler can be fired with 
refuse alone, at ratings comparable with coal and at a 
cost that will permit of a good return on the investment. The 
weight of moisture is always much greater than that of the 
bone-dry fuel in the refuse. Bark removed by the “dry 
drum” process averages 3 lb. water per lb., bone-dry bark. 
Where “wet” barking is done, the refuse contains from four 
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to five pounds of water per pound of dry material. 

In emphasizing the necessity for getting all the water 
possible out of the bark at each stage of the process, Mr. 
Hatfield instanced a case in actual practice. A barking 
drum with a capacity of 15 cords an hour yielded refuse 
by the wet process weighing about 20,000 Ib., from which 
more than 15,000 Ib. of water had to be removed before the 
bark was in a condition to be burned. When the wood is 
“dry” bark, the quantity of water to be removed is ap- 
proximately 9,000 Ib. 

A rotary drainer under the barking drums worked well. 
The refuse leaving the drainer should average less than 70 
per cent moisture. It is important to drain the bark thor- 
oughly of water before passing it to the bark press, as this 
is a constant speed machine and the total area through 
which water can pass is limited. If the press is called 
upon to vent more water than it should get with the refuse, 
the product will not be as dry as where the feeding is done 
with properly drained bark. 

It is necessary also that the bark press be fed evenly 
with the proper quantity of refuse because only a certain 
maximum pressure can be exerted and the machine is lim- 
ited to a fixed speed and vent area. The continuous baler 
type of press makes for easy feeding. A properly designed 
bark press should be capable of removing another 50 per 
cent of water from the bark, so that the pressed product 
will contain 40 to 45 per cent bone-dry material, which makes 
a useful boiler fuel, though one that has to be burned with 
coal or dry wood if the boiler is to generate steam in reas- 
onable quantities. This is because the refuse contains 1% 
Ib. of water to every lb. of dry bark. 

In reference to the economies effected, Mr. Hatfield 
pointed out that the barking drum is usually operated 150 
days a year, twenty-four hours a day, and a reasonable price 
for coal is $6 in the bunker. If the drum handles fifteen 
cords an hour the gross yearly saving amounts to $12,960, 
as shown in the following equation: 


1200 Ib. X 24 hrs. X 150 days X $6.00 
2000 Ib. per ton 


Mr. Hatfield gave figures to show the total recovery from 
a complete disposal plant and showed illustrations of a typi- 
ca! plant. Every mill had to be considered separately, many 
mills being already supplied with some of the necessary 
equipment. The greatest cost was in the case of a mill where 
all apparatus and equipment had to be purchased and in- 
stalled, but in ordinary conditions the equipment will pay 
for itself in two barking seasons or 300 working days, Mr. 
Hatfield said. He followed with details of motors and de- 
scribed the layout of a typical plant, featuring the Hatfield 
dryer. 





Scientific Control of Groundwood Process 


The paper by William H. Brydges, entitled “Scientific 
Control in a Groundwood Mill”, embodied a detailed descrip- 
tion of the operation of the Meyer pulp grinder governor. 
Like all groundwood superintendents, Mr. Brydges does not 
subscribe to the dictum that “paper is made in the beater”. 
In the case of a groundwood sheet containing 80 per cent 
of groundwood and 20 per cent sulphite the paper is made 
in the groundwood mill. He agreed of course that many 
grades of paper can only be brought to the right condition 
by treatment in the beater. 


The conversion of wood to a fiber of the right kind is an 


art that calls for certain standards of uniformity of prod- 
uct, cleanliness in every respect and the elimination of sand 
and bark. He described conditions in one of the mills 
where he was employed where seven grinders were oper- 
ated, each equipped with an individual motor and controlled 
by a Westinghouse regulator. Records of daily operations 
pertaining to quality, quantity, freeness and horsepower per 
ton are made to the pulp mill foreman every two hours and 
all operations are under laboratory control. Included in 
the report is a reading of the freeness test of each grinder, 
as well as a test of the decker stock so as to arrive at the 
average freeness. At the close of each twenty-four hour day, 
a combined report of the preceding day’s activity goes to 
the superintendent. Mr. Brydges regards the introduction 


of the freeness testing apparatus as an outstanding im- 
provement which has lightened the labor of the superintend- 
ent te a considerable degree. 

In moving from the Defiance Paper Company at Niagara 
Falls to the Bedford Pulp and Paper Company at Big Island, 
Va., he changed from the grinding of spruce to the grinding 
of pine. Pine is a harder wood than spruce and consumes 
more power per ton besides necessitating more frequent 
dressing of the stones with resulting wear of them. While 
pine makes a stronger sheet of mechanical pulp than spruce 
on account of its longer fiber, it needs closer scientific control 
to obtain uniformity in quality of pulp and quantity of pro- 
duction than does spruce. 

Interesting details were given of the operation of the 
Meyer governor controlling the speed of the grinders. He 
pointed out that every waterwheel must run at a certain 
speed for a given head and gate opening if it is to deliver 
to the pulp grinder the maximum amount of power which 
it is capable of developing from the water used. Wheels run- 
ning 15 per cent overspeed give 13 per cent less power from 
the water used than if run at their most efficient speed. 
Whenever the head acting on a waterwheel changes, the 
speed should be changed if the maximum amount of power 
is to be obtained. This is where the Meyer governor comes 
in, a minor adjustment of a spring forcing the waterwheel 
to run at the most efficient speed. The governor maintains 
the friction for which the spring adjustment is set and con- 
sequently the turbine will maintain constant speed no matter 
how small sticks of wood or knots may disturb the grinder. 
Mr. Brydges mentioned other types of control, as oil pres- 
sure governors, waterwheels driving electric generators but 
flywheels are used here to control the rate at which speed 
changes occur in the hydroelectric unit for given changes of 
load. Waterwheels driving pulp grinders cannot be con- 
trolled in this way, the only practical method of controlling 
the speed of a waterwheel driving a pulp grinder being 
through the grinder itself, as with the Meyer governor 
which can be set to run at 5 per cent over or under speed 
with an average loss of 1 per cent in efficiency, but a change 
of 10 per cent in the grinding pressure. 

Whenever water is wasting over the dam, or when effi- 
ciency can be sacrificed to get a certain quality of pulp 
even larger speed changes may be made to secure the de- 
sired changes in grinder pressure. 

“Slow” pulp in the winter time may be “freed up” by 
grinding at higher pressure and temperature. 

When the hydraulic turbine runs at uniform speed it de- 
livers a constant amount of power to the grinder shaft, 
and a constant friction of wood against the surface of the 
stone is required to absorb that power. By maintaining 
uniform speed the governor maintains a uniform grinding 
load. This means uniform average pressure of the wood 
against the stones. 


Points in the Making of Groundwood 


Out of a lengthy practical experience in the manufacture 
of groundwood pulp, Levi A. Fralick gave some interesting 
reminiscences. A much greater amount of knowledge, skill 
and experience, is required of pulpwood grinders today than 
formerly. Many improvements have been made in grinding 
machinery. The size of grinders has increased with a 
corresponding increase of tonnage. Better means are now 
used to maintain uniformity of pressure on the stones. Burrs 
had been improved until now they are as perfect a piece 
of machinery as any other part of the groundwood mill 
equipment. By a close and thorough observation of wood, 
stone and burr, the quality of stock for “A” grade of paper 
was made possible. , 


Pulp Control by Shive Count 


In his paper on “The Shive Count as a Factor in Mill Con- 
trol”, Arthur B. Larcher, of the Penobscot Chemical Fibre 
Company, Old Town, Me., recommended the counting of 
the number of shives in a sample of freshly prepared pulp 
as a good means of indicating how well the cooking had 
been done. 

He pointed out some of the causes that underly variations 
of quality in soda pulp. These he enumerated as follows: 
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1—Variable length of the chips charged. 

2—Variations in the moisture content of the chips. 

8—Varying weight of dry chip charge per digester: 

4—lIrregularities of steam pressure. 

5—Imperfect circulation of caustic liquor through the 
charge. 

6—Imperfect separation of the liquor from the pulp in 
the washpans or en the vacuum filters. 

7—Varying efficiency of the unbleached pulp screens. 

In reference to the first five causes, Mr. Larcher said that 
a variation of the proportion of imperfectly cooked material 
delivered to the washing equipment proceeded from them. 

Factors 6 and 7 affected the quality of the unbleached 
pulp as delivered to the bleachers. 

As another source of irregularity in the quality of bleached 
pulp, he mentioned an uncertainty concerning the weight 
of raw material supplied to the bleaching apparatus. This, 
he said, led to variations in the ratio of bleaching agents 
employed. Variations in bleaching temperatures and time of 
bleaching were also named as sources of irregular quality 
of finished pulp. 

In addition to the foregoing sources of faulty pulp, it was 
noted that the quality of the finished fiber was adversely 
affected by irregular performance of white stock screens, 
varying density of pulp in the stuff chest, as well as vary- 
ing pressure of steam in the machine dryers. 

Evidences of irregular quality from the causes enumer- 
ated might be revealed in the color, cleanliness, freeness and 
moisture content of the pulp. The production of unsatis- 
factory pulp could generally be avoided by careful operation, 
but failures might originate in unforeseen changes in con- 
ditions, inadequate equipment or hidden defects in equipment. 
The shive count was indicated here as a means of deter- 
mining how well the operation of pulping had been con- 
ducted. 

Mr. Larcher said that the number of shives might be 
assumed to be in inverse ratio to the perfection of the re- 
duction of wood to pulp. When determined in pulp dis- 
charged from the digesters it indicated how completely or 
incompletely the cooking had been done. If the determina- 
tion was made after the pulp left the brown stock screens 
knowledge was gained of the efficiency of the screening 
operation, and when made in the pulp after bleaching, infor- 
mation was obtained as to the effectiveness of the bleaching 
process. As a final check a shive count on the finished pulp 
served to grade the product so far as shives were concerned. 
By applying the test early in the process, errors or defects 
in the wood preparing or digesting procedure could be de- 
tected and changed before the material in the later steps be- 
came contaminated. 

The steps in the shive count test were stated by Mr. Lar- 
cher. A,representative sample of the pulp is first obtained, 
care being taken to avoid what flows away from the digester 
at the start. 

The black liquor is washed from the sample and a quan- 
tity of the material equal to the desired weight of brown 
pulp is taken for the test. 

The sample is given a quick treatment with an excess 
of bleach. This makes the shives visible without destroying 
them. 

Antichlor is added to arrest the action of the bleach be- 
fore the shives are attacked. The sample is then made into 
a circular disk by throwing the pulp on a fine wire screen 
in a Buechner funnel. This disk is pressed and examined 
wet by looking through it at an electric lamp. 

The same procedure is followed for brown screened pulp, 
except that no washing is required, and in the case of 
bleached pulp the treatment with bleach and antichlor is 
omitted. 

Mr. Larcher said that by the application of this test to 
pulp from digesters, cooking schedules and times could be 
adjusted from the results of the observation of a few covks. 
Bleach requirements could be predicted in advance and any 
uncertainty as to quality, so far as organic impurities were 
concerned, largely eliminated. 


Sulphate Process and Kraft Paper 
George Voght’s account of the origin and development of 


the sulphate pulping process and the manufacture of kraft 
paper was a worthy contribution to the history and tech- 
nology of kraft pulp and paper. It is interesting to know 
that sodium sulphide was used in the cooking of straw by a 
New York firm of paper manufacturers prior to 1884 when 
C. F. Dahl took out his patent covering the use »f sodium 
sulphate as a source of sodium sulphide in the sulphate pro- 
cess. Credit is justly given by Mr. Voght to G. F. Ender- 
lein for pioneer work in the practical application of Dahl’s 
original process. The text of Mr. Voght’s paper is repro- 
duced in full on another page of this issue of THE PAPER 
INDUSTRY. 


BOOK AND FINE PAPERS DIVISION 


The papers of the Book and Fine Papers divisional meet- 
ing included “The Opacity of Paper” by Harry Williamson, 
“Hill Tubular Agitator” by Arthur L. Whiteside, and “The 
Making of Fine Papers” by Leon M. Yoerg. In Mr. Yoerg’s 
absence his paper was read by Mr. Horgan. 


The Opacity of Paper 


Quoting from Cross & Bevan, Mr. Williamson said in part: 

“*Pure cellulose is inherently a perfectly transparent sub- 
stance, and when obtained in structureless masses, these are 
found to be transparent. The optical impression of opacity 
with such a substance is only obtained as a secondary phe- 
nomenon, depending on the scattering of light from innumer- 
able discontinuous surfaces in the structure of the mass.’ 

“In this quotation from Cross & Bevan, we have a definite 
guide to our efforts to produce opaque-paper. Opacity may 
be termed an absorption and reflection of light. To obtain 
the greatest reflection: of light, not necessarily luminosity 
beyond certain limits, we must form the fibers into a dense 
sheet of discontinuous surfaces. Formation is, therefore, 
of primary importance to create opacity. The closeness of 
formation may be achieved by fibers alone, or by the use of 
fillers. It is obvious that instertices, unoccupied spaces be- 
tween the interlocking fibers, will permit the filtration of 
light, and decrease the reflection of light, and therefore pro- 
duce a more transparent sheet. 

“The development of the colloidal jell of hydration, itself 
a structureless transparent mass, reduces the opacity of the 
finished paper. The interlocking bond between fibers is then 
transparent. As the water of hydration is evaporated in 
the digester, the cohesive quality of the hydrate pulls the 
fibers together and we have a sheet formed with continuous 
surfaces, hence a more transparent sheet. The cellulose is 
inherently transparent, and if we would produce an opaque 
sheet, we must be careful not to develop the inherent quality. 

“A careful regulation of the development of hydration, 
closeness of formation, a forming together of fibers present- 
ing discontinuous surface so that a high proportion of light 
may be reflected from the surface of the sheet; these are 
the controlling factors in beating and machine room opera- 
tion in the production of an opaque sheet. 

“We must, however, study the situation in the earlier 
stages of preparing the raw materials. A high lignin con- 
tent in the fiber is conducive to hydration, and hydration de- 
ereases the opacity of the paper. 

“In this problem of opacity, as in all other problems in 
papermaking bearing on the final qualities of the finished 
sheet, presuming first a careful selection of the raw mate- 
rials, 80 per cent of the desired results are obtained in the 
preparatory phases of the fiber, cooking and bleaching, 12 
per cent in the beating and jordaning, and 8 per cent in ma- 
chine room operation. 

“We must be careful not to break down the structure of 
the fibers, in any of the operations because pure cellulose 
is inherently a perfectly transparent substance. 

“A typical instance of this feature can be easily tried. 
Fold a sheet of paper and pass it through the bottom nip 
of the calender stack. The sheet will be transparent and 
blackened. We commonly term this condition wet. It is 
not moisture, however, nor hydration. It is a breaking 
‘down of the structure of the fibers.” 

Much discussion followed the presentation of Mr. Wil- 
liamson’s paper. 
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Mixing by Controlled Agitation 

In his discussion of propeller agitation and the principle 
of the Tubular Agitator, Arthur L. Whiteside spoke of their 
application to pulp and paper manufacture. He explained 
undirected agitation as that in which stirring or mixing is 
dependent on the propeller itself; controlled agitation pro- 
viding mechanical means like baffles, deflectors, dividing 
walls or special tank contours in directing the propeller flow. 

It was pointed out by him that the industrial use of a 
propeller was the reverse of marine practice. The marine 
propeller was designed with a stream line cross section, in- 
tended to cut through the water with the least effort and 
disturbance. Propulsion of the boat depends on the inertia 
of the water—its refusal to move. 

With a boat tied to the dock and the propeller working, 
a violent local disturbance would be created causing churn- 
ing and turbulence. A propeller in a tank does not act in 
this way, particularly in free flowing liquids. A flow is 
started if the tank is large enough to establish a circuit, 
and this increasing the tank contents develop a heavy swirl 
that prevents intermixing of upper and lower strata. 

With paddle agitators the agitation does not differ much 
from what has been described, Mr. Whiteside said. The 
arms of paddle agitators sweeping slowly through a liquid 
have no means of intermixing the circulating strata of the 
mixture. 

Controlled agitators are operated under different princi- 
ples. A basic principle is that all of the material in a tank 
must move. Various means have been taken to effect this, 
as conical deflectors below the propeller wheel; vertical baf- 
files; circular baffles; spiral baffles; opposing propellers to 
prevent swirl, and enclosed wheels on the order of centri- 
fugal pump housings to develop circulating streams. Al- 
though few of these have been successful in general appli- 
cations to replace the paddle type of agitator, this does not 
demonstrate that the principle is wrong, according to Mr. 
Whiteside. Considerations other than mechanical action 
might explain the failure. 

He described and illustrated by means of a diagrammatic 
sketch the Hill Tubular Agitator where the entire volume 
of a tank is said to be kept in slow, positive circulation with 
the least expenditure of power through the operation of 
certain slots or openings in the tube or tank which serve 
to introduce a cross flow between the ascending and de- 
scending columns. This cross flow, he said, gave thorough 
diffusion without undue violence or turbulence. 

By means of tables and reports of tests, Mr. Whiteside 
showed how speed of propeller was regulated for different 
depths and pitches of immersion. Tests on clay fillers were 
cited. At the Peerless mill of the Mead Pulp and Paper 
Company in Dayton, Ohio, tests were made with a small 
unit to determine the limit and quantity of American clay 
whieh the unit could handle. A mixture of 3.94 Ib. of clay 
to the gallon of water was reached before the mixture showed 
sluggish action or doubtful circulation. Clay was added until 
small coated lumps of clay appeared in the mixture. Tests 
showed 4.43 Ib. clay per gallon. Silicate of soda was added 
in proportion of one part per 3,000 by volume and clay was 
added to the point of sluggish flow. Tests showed 5.16 lb. 
per gallon. It is known that 3 Ib. of clay per gallon gives 
a mixture which is difficult to handle in long pump lines. 

Mr. Whiteside said that in the paper industry there were 
many tubular agitators in service on clay filler in sizes 
from 500 gal. to 3,000 gal., requiring from 1% hp. to 5 hp. 
Among other applications, he instanced two 18 ft. diameter 
machine chests used successfully in the catalogue mill of the 
Fraser Paper Company with a power intake of about 10 hp. 
each. He said that two 14-ft. stock chests with ingot iron 
tubes were now being put in place at the plant of the Keyes 
Fibre Company to operate on about 3% hp. each on 
1% to 2 per cent groundwood. 

A significant observation in reference to possibilities in the 
paper industry was that if pulp and paper machinery in gen- 
eral had kept pace with agitator design, the improvements 
among the mills would consist altogether of modern drives 
on obsolete machines, for the sole difference in agitation has 
been in refinement of the drives; the worm gear, herring- 


bone, texrope, anti-friction bearings, and a few improve- 


ments for maintenance or operating convenience. 





Making Fine Papers 


Mr. Horgan emphasized during his reading of Mr. Yoerg’s 
paper on “The Making of Fine Papers,” that success in the 
fine paper mill is dependent on the equipment employed in 
the rag room and the operation of the same department. He 
expressed preference for the bench system to the belt sys- 
tem for sorting. Rubber latex and rubber cement were two 
materials mentioned that needed to be guarded against in the 
fine paper mill. Bleaching fancy shirts was stated to be 
a problem. 

In discussing the equipment employed in the fine mill, it 
was emphasized that the knives of rag cutters must be kept 
sharp, that lime and soda ash were used by most mills as 
cooking liquor, and that washer tackle must be kept fairly 
sharp. The purity of water and the formation of oxycellulose 
were discussed at this point in the paper. The formation cf 
oxycellulose was said to be a very important factor in the 
determination of the permanency of paper. - 

High speed and old Holland type beaters, and paper ma- 
chines and screens were other items of equipment discussed 
in Mr. Yoerg’s paper. 

The use of neutral rosin size versus high free rosin, high 
acidity in papers to be avoided, tub sized papers with men- 
tion of glue and starches, soft vs. hard rubber rolls, bed plate 
types, etc., were items raised for questioning in the paper. 


Questions for Discussion 


Following the discussion of Mr. Yoerg’s paper, Mr. Ramsey 
brought before the divisional meeting a number of questions 
for discussion. Among the questions discussed were: What 
is the solution of the variation in sizing at different parts 
of the same sheet across grain which occur in rosin sized 
book paper? Are copper or brags. a necessity for hand- 
ling fresh water, white water lushed stock in making 
clean high grade papers, and have any substitutes been de- 
veloped for brass or copper pipes?, Will a slight variation of 
jerdan frame cause any ill effett®*to mechanism of jordan 
or cause nonuniform jordaning of stock? What is the best 
pH reading for sedimentation of white water? 

We say that an increase or too much alum raises the acid- 
ity of back water, still on changing from a book sheet sized 
to an unsized mimeograph sheet, where the only difference 
in furnish was in leaving out the size we lose our acidity. 
Why? 

In calculating yield, using all stock furnished such as stock, 

clay, starch and wrappers, what yield should be expected 
against paper shipped? 
» Are the printing qualities of a sheet with a high ash, say 
25 per cent, as good as a sheet with low ash, say 15 per cent 
content—Also what effect does size have on good half-tone 
printing ? 

What is the proper crown in all rolls of a calender stack 
making High E. F.—(a) on a machine 100 inches wide (b) 
on a machine 160 inches wide? 

What educational methods should be followed to make the 
technical man practical enough and make the practical man 
technical enough so that the practical man will accept and 
be guided by technical figures on details of plant operation? 


BOARD AND COARSE PAPERS DIVISION 


The papers of the Board and Coarse Papers divisional meet- 
ing included “Rosin Sizing” by A. W. Wickham, “The Buffer 
Process” by R. W. Shaffer, and “Strength Factors in the 
Manufacture of Board” by C. C. Heritage. 

Conditions Governing Rosin Sizing 

An interesting review of conditions governing rosin sizing 
was made by Almeron W. Wickham, who emphasized the 
importance of control by hydrogen-ion determinations, or 
pH values. He quoted from a paper by James Strachan on 
hydration to show the percentage of hydration and dehy- 
dration of cellulose at different temperatures: 

Buffer Process with Liner Stock 


An interesting feature of the paper by Ralph W. Shaffer 
on the buffer process for preventing desizing was the use 
of curves of pH tests. Waterproofing was determined with 


the penescope. 
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Some of the advantages credited to the use of the buffer 
process were (1) more uniform sizing, (2) decreased cost 
of sizing, (3) better formation, (4) increased strength, (5) 
more uniform color, (6) increased production. 

The key to the process was the maintenance of slight 
acidity of the stock in the vat next to the liner vat. To 
accomplish this alum is added by means of a dry feeder to 
stock forming the ply next to the size liner. The amount 
of alum to be used depends upon the alkalinity of the filler 
stock. 

The process provides for continuous neutralization and 
coagulation of filler stock in order to prevent desizing 
through alkalinity. The liner stock is sized in the usual way 
with rosin and alum in the beater. Slight acidity is main- 
tained as stated in the vat next to the liner vat by keeping 
the filler stock with alum prior to delivery to the machine. 
The influence of the alkaline stock comprising the other 
filler plies of the board is thereby prevented from desizing 
the liner stock’ during couching and pressing. 

Summarizing the effects of the addition of alum at the 
point mentioned, Mr. Shaffer said it barred the entrance to 
the liner of alkaline water squeezed from the filler plies at 
the presses and so prevented desizing of the liner. It also 
made the stock freer so that the board could be dried more 
readily. A third effect of the process was that the freshly 
precipitated floculent aluminum hydroxide, formed at the 
point mentioned, by the addition of the alum, entrained such 
of the size-alum precipitate as was made in the beater, but 
which was not firmly attached to the fibers of the liner 
stock. This coagulation causes the size-alum precipitate to 
be retained in the board and so improves the sizing efficiency. 

A graph was shown that pertained to the manufacture of 
kraft-lined container board with mixed paper filler. The 
curve was drawn by plotting pH tests made to record the 
prevailing quality at several stages of manufacture. Thus 
water squeezed from the beater stock after the liner furnish 
had been beaten for half an hour had a pH value of 6.5. 
Immediately on the addition of size the pH showed an in- 
crease to 7.2, while it dropped to 7.1 following the addition 
of color. A sharp drop is observed after the addition of 
alum, the curve falling to 4.3. An increase of pH to 5.2 was 
noted after the addition of the dilution water, the test be- 
ing made from a sample taken at the jordan headbox or 
any convenient place ahead of the machine vats. The sixth 
test of the series showed a pH of 5.2. This was made on 
vat overflow water from No. 1 liner vat, nearest the presses. 
Neutrality was recorded in tests of vat overflows from 3, 
4, 5, and 6 vats. A lower pH value than 6.8 should not be 
allowed, nor a higher than 7. 

The questions raised in open forum included problems 
in machine operation, discussion of furnishes, and special 
treatment of board for waterproofing and fireproofing. 


FRIDAY’S SESSIONS 


On Friday morning, June 7, at 10 A. M., the convention re- 
assembled for general session and papers were presented 
on “The Advance of the Modern Paper Machine” by G. A. 
Macklem and read by C. R. Whipple; “The Economical Oper- 
ation of Pulp and Paper Mills” by Joseph H. Slater; and 
“Perfect Pulp and Paper Mill Control” by E. C. Gildenzopf. 


Progress of Paper Machine Design 


G. A. Macklem’s paper on “Advance of the Modern Paper 
Machine” traced the evolution of papermaking from the days 
of antiquity to the present time, beginning with the manufac- 
ture of papyrus in Egypt and Fourdrinier’s invention of the 
continuous paper machine. He mentioned the cylinder ma- 
chine invented by John Dickinson, of England, in 1809, which 
was improved and patented by Thomas Gilpin in this coun- 
try in 1816. Gilpin’s machine had one cylinder and was the 
first papermaking machine of any kind in this country to 
form and make a continuous web of paper. Gilpin had mills 
in Wilmington, Del. 

A mass of interesting historical information was given by 
Mr. Macklem concerning the development of papermaking 
from straw in the middle west at the time gas was found in 
Indiana and Ohio, and some intimate engineering points 
were discussed in treating of the modern fourdrinier, with its 
capacity for high speed. He mentioned the oscillating suction 


boxes, removable fourdrinier, high-speed suction couch in 
anti-friction bearing, high speed suction presses; dryers bored 
inside, turned and finished under steam pressure, supported 
in Timkens and driven by a chain; calenders supported in 
Timkens, reel and winder. 

Mr. Macklem reviewed most interestingly all of the engi- 
neering developments in the production of a high-speed mod- 
ern paper machine. Everything had been done by paper 
machine builders to allow the papermaker to concentrate on 
making paper and not force him to be a machinist and an 
oiler as well as a papermaker. There was no detail in the 
construction of a modern paper machine and its equipment 
that failed to receive mention in Mr. Macklem’s highly inter- 
esting contribution to the advance of paper machine construc- 
tion from the earliest time through the various periods to 
the present day. 

After Mr. Whipple completed the reading of Mr. Mach- 
lem’s paper, he answered a number of questions which were 
raised by a number of superintendenis relative to new chain 
drive for paper machine dryers, drives for complete paper 
machine units, and the driving of tube rolls. Experimental 
work on the driving of tube rolls indicated that the slowing 
down of the tube rolls 50 per cent or more than that of the 
wire would take out about one-third less water at 475 to 
500 feet per minute with the machine operating on 10 pounds 
free stock with excess water. No decrease in length of life 
of wire has been noted from experimental work to date. 


Economical Operation of Pulp and Paper Mills 


Joseph H. Slater was introduced as the next speaker on 
the program and his paper “Economical Operation of Pulp 
and Paper Mills” is published in full in another part of 
this issue. 

Election of Officers 


Mr. Larrabee, following the presentation of Mr. Slater’s 
excellent paper, called the association together for a brief 
business session. During this session, James G. Ramsey of 
the Jessup & Moore Paper Company, who has been serving 
as first vice-president of the association, was elected to the 
presidency to succeed B. T. Larrabee of the S. D. Warren 
Company, and retiring president of the association. R. L. 
Eminger was re-elected secretary-treasurer. 

Following the election of officers, the report of the Mill 
Service Committee was presented by F. J. Rooney of the 
Upson Company in the absence of K. E. Terry, chairman, 
and the report of the Educational Committee was read by 
Harry E. Weston of The Paper Industry in the absence of 
J. Norman Spawn, chairman. 

Immediately following the business session, E. C. Gilden- 
zopf was introduced by Mr. Larrabee and presented his paper 
on “Perfect Pulp and Paper Mill Control.” 


Effective Mill Organization 


How an efficient and loyal organization can be built up 
in a paper mill was the burden of E. C. Gildenzopf’s paper. 
He advocated the calling of a meeting by the superintendents 
every weekend. The foremen and representatives of workers 
in each department should attend this meeting and one of the 
executives of the plant should be present at least once a 
month. 

Discussing the problems which should be brought before 
the men at weekly meetings, he enumerated nine, as repairs 
to equipment, new projects, manufacturing costs, safety 
problems, quality of product, production, complaints, raw 
material quality, commendation, or criticism of workers wher- 
ever necessary. 

The meeting should not occupy more than an hour and 
a half and criticisms should always be made in a kindly 
way. The proceedings of this meeting should be recorded 
either by the assistant superintendent or the office manager. 
At a general meeting of all the employees held once a month, 
an encouraging talk should be made by the superintendent. 
The use of suggestion boxes, constructed like a mail box 
and equipped with a lock, was recommended. The boxes 
should be placed at different points throughout the mill. 
Prizes should be offered for the best suggestions received 
during the month, the judges to be the superintendent and a 
committee of three appointed by him. Three prizes of $25, 
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$10 and $5 should be awarded for the first, second and 
third best suggestions received, respectively. It makes the 
men feel like part owners of the business when they are 
encouraged to make suggestions for the improvement of 
processes, operation, or management. They are made to 
feel that they are taking part in the successful operation 
of the entire plant and will consequently make greater ef- 
fort to eliminate wasteful methods. 

Mr. Gilpenzopf’s paper concluded with a credo for the 
worker calculated to make him a success in his sphere of 
employment. 

Mr. Gildenzopf’s paper raised a number of questions and 
the discussion which followed developed information of im- 
portance to every superintendent present. This discussion 
concluded the Friday morning session, and the afternoon, 
after luncheon at Hotel Wausau, was spent in visiting the 
mills in the vicinity of Wausau. All of the mills held open 
house and those men who were privileged to inspect any or 
all of the plants left with a better understanding of the 
importance of Wisconsin as a paper producing state. 


SATURDAY’S SESSIONS 


The third day of the convention, Saturday, June 8, ter- 
minated the convention program. Three papers were pre- 
sented during the morning program. 


Technical Control as Applied Common Sense 


Allen Abrams of the Marathon Paper Mills Company, in- 
troduced by the retiring president, B. T. Larrabee, spoke 
most interestingly on the subject “Things Ain’t What They 
Used to Be”. In his remarks, he mentioned conditions of 
30 years ago, the attitude of the pulp and paper mill super- 
intendent of that time to the chemist or technical man, and 
explained the marvelous advances made since that time. 
He explained briefly the development in the laboratory and 
in commerce, the production of bakelite, rayon, cellophane, 
mulch paper, masonite, dry ice, electric lamp, etc. He stated 
that all of these products were mere laboratory curiosities 
only a few years ago, but today were real contributions to 
commercial activity. Education, according to Mr. Abrams, 
is going to make business expand, and it is important for 
the technical man and the superintendent to appreciate the 
point of view of each other. 

“Jobbers’ and Printers’ Problems Traced to the Paper 
Mill” was the second paper of the Saturday morning ses- 
sion. It was presented by Ronald Drake of the W. F. Hall 
Printing Company. 

The Printer’s Paper Problems 


Mechanical defects in paper were considered chiefly by 
the speaker. He said it was difficult for printers to 
impress the papermaker sufficiently with the importance of 
making a good splice. There was much loss of production 
and high waste in printing shops through poor splicing. If 
a faulty splice is allowed to run through a press traveling 
at a speed of 900 to 1,000 ft. a minute and the splice gives 
way, the end of the sheet is apt to be caught by the revolv- 
ing cylinders and wrapped around them many times before 
the press can be stopped. Plates on the press may be de- 
stroyed by the added thickness caused by the wrapping of 
loose paper around the cylinders and may involve the work 
of several men for days and cost several hundreds of dollars. 
He asked if this was not too great a price to pay for a poor 


splice which could have been made a good one by the exercise - 


of proper care. 

Soft end rolls make it difficult for a printer to maintain his 
color plates in register. Under the tension of the press, soft 
spots cause the paper to form wrinkles which again lead to 
battered plates and brokedown makeready through a definite 
increase in thickness on the cylinder. 

Hair cuts and slime spots in paper lowered the printing 
quality and a broken web meant the loss of productive time, 


which in turn means money, Mr. Drake said. He mentioned © 


some of the processes of printing which he thought might be 
unfamiliar to paper mill superintendents and explained how 
variations in the formation of a sheet would affect the quality 
of the printing, and went on to discuss the quality of print- 
ing surfaces. For the papermaker to have a satisfied printer 
customer, he should supply a uniform finished sheet, avoiding 


the high gloss and polish of a crushed sheet and the low, 
rough and ragged surface of no finish at all. 

A close sheet of fair opacity was desirable in light-weight 
catalogue papers. The sizing of paper was discussed. Con- 
trary to the usual understanding, Mr. Drake said that the 
sizing of a sheet of paper did not determine resistance of 
printing ink penetration. Printer’s ink is basically oil with 
coloring materials, whereas the tests of sizing relate to the 
penetration of paper by a standard ink solution which is prin- 
cipally water with coloring matter. As one of the purposes 
of sizing, according to Mr. Drake, was to bind together the 
fibers and filling material, if a sheet is delivered to the 
printer containing a high percentage of clay it must also 
have a high size value, for with a high filler content and a low- 
size value in printing the ink will pick the clay and the fiber 
from the surface of the sheet. This causes dirty ink and 
the half-tone cuts to fill up, with consequent loss of produc- 
tion. 

The loading and shipping of paper raised questions as to 
whether the loading should be in the form of rolls, skids or 
bundles. In shipping, the car should be carefully inspected 
to see that there are no protruding bolts and nails, or bad 
flooring on which tar and oil may have been spilled. The 
rolls should be of as nearly uniform diameter as possible. 

The company with which Mr. Drake is connected receives 
all flat stock on non-returnable skids. This mode of delivery 
speeds up production ahd reduces storage space requirements. 
He made some suggestions to mills shipping stock in this 
manner. Skids should be banded or wired together in units 
of three (on a twelve skid per car basis) and eliminate all 
blocking. 

The last paper to be presented before the convention was 
entitled “Size and Alum Problems Met in the Field” and was 
presented by C. E. Mueller of Paper Makers Chemical Com- 
pany. 

Rosin Sizing 

The application of rosin size in papermaking was inter- 
estingly described from historical, chemical and practical 
standpoints by Mr. Mueller. He referred to the important 
place which rosin holds in the paper industry since the dis- 
covery by Illig in 1806 of the use of rosin as a sizing medium 
for paper, and alluded to the difficulties attending the manu- 
facture of a satisfactory rosin size until certain companies 
began the production of rosin size of uniform characteristics. 
He then spoke of the part played by alum in precipitating the 
rosin. The chemical companies who specialize in the manu- 
facture of finished rosin sizing maintain service departments 
for rendering assistance to mills in the solving of problems 
and in this way investigations have been made to determine 
the right quantities of alum to be used with various fur- 
nishes. It was found difficult to establish a standard, though 
it is understood that there is an optimum pH or degree of 
acidity for certain papers. Alum is used to set the size and 
if only the theoretical amount is used there will be no acidity 
and consequence deterioration of paper. An excess of alum 
is, however, usually employed. Alum is the papermakers’ 
cure-all for all troubles in the paper mill; it is supposed to 
be of value in preventing foam, in setting the color, in giv- 
ing better rattle to the paper, increasing filler retention, 
decreasing the stickiness of stock, increasing the strength 
of the sheet and other things. 

Mr. Mueller reviewed the influence of alum in various 
conditions arising in paper manufacture and touched on the 
right proportions of size and alum to use. Various troubles 
encountered in the reactions of rosin sizing with decaying 
or sour woodpulp, acid water, etc., were discussed. Nearly 
all the troubles experienced in the rosin sizing of paper were 
touched upon and attention was also paid to sources of 
frothing. One of the chief sources of froth was stated to 
be bleached liquor residues, or sulphite waste liquor present 
in the stock. ; 

Instances were given of specific troubles which the service 
department of Mr. Mueller’s company had undertaken to rec- 
tify and he gave a number of practical hints that were ap- 
preciated by the superintendents present. 

The question of sizing is still a complicated one according 
to Mr. Mueller and requires much careful study. 
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Numerous questions developed from the morning meeting 
and each participant profited. 
Installation of New President 


Following the presentation of the papers of the morning, 
Mr. retiring president, installed Mr. Ramsey as 
his successor, who, for the remainder of the session, filled 
the chair in his ,official capacity. 

Mr. Ramsey opened the meeting for discussion of subjects 
suggested by members during the convention. Harry Wil- 
liamson of The Champion Fibre Company, was discussion 
leader for the period. This discussion period completed of- 
ficially the Tenth Annual Convention of the American Pulp 
and Paper Mill Superintendents Association and the meet- 
ing adjourned. 

Evening Entertainment 


On Thursday evening, the evening of the first day of the 
convention, a joint banquet for both the ladies and gentle- 
men was held at Rothschild Pavilion with D. C. Everest as 
toastmaster. At this banquet, W. L. Edmonds of Wausau 
Paper Mills Company presented medals to each of the past 
presidents, except the first, the medals having been provided 
by Fred C. Boyce, the first president. 

After the presentation of these medals, the toastmaster 
introduced Fred Lewis in a comedy skit entitled “The Town 
Clown”. Lewis’ merrymaking was followed by the principal 
address of the evening. It was made bv Dovelas Malloch. 
poet, author, and humorist of Chicago. Mr. Everest in his 
remarks about Mr. Malloch’s works mentioned the book “Be 
the Best of Whatever You Are” as having a wide distribu- 
tion among the papermaking fraternitv. Other entertain- 
ment, including a clever quartette of male entertainers. with 
group singing led by W. Del Curtis made everyone in at- 
tendance happy. 

Mr. Larrabee announced at the banonet that the special 
executive committee meeting mentioned in the earlier part 
of the report had chosen F. C. Boyce as the winner of the 
L. D. Post tronhy. Mr. Post in a short talk presented his 
trophy to Mr. Boyce as the first recipient of this honor. Mr. 
Boyce was later in the evening taken into the tribe of Meno- 
minee Indians who put on for the entertainment of all pres- 
ent a demonstration of Indian life—war dances, etc., of a 
few generations ago. 

On Friday evenine. Mr. F. C. Boyce was toaster of the 
Men’s Banquet which was held at the Elks’ Auditorium. 
Among the speakers at the Friday nicht meeting were Peter 
J. Massey. James Ramsey, R. S. Kellogg, O. M. Porter and 
R. M. Radsch. 

Special entertainment in the way of music and vaudeville 
completed the remainder of the men’s banauet program. 
Dancing was enjoyed by those who desired to do so after the 
banquet program of both evenings. 

The ladies were royally entertained while their escorts 
were busy discussing some of the weighty problems of pulp 
and paper manufacture. Luncheon was served the ladies on 
Thursday at the Wausau Country Club, and the afternoon 
was spent in golf, cards, and airplane trips. with the eve- 
ning spent in the joint banauet at Rothschild Park. The 
ladies enjoyed auto trip on Fridav to the north woods of 
Wisconsin through the beautiful Wisconsin Valley with a 
final stopping place at Essex Lodge, about five miles north 
of Tomahawk. At Essex Lodge the ladies enjoyed luncheon 
and spent the remaining available time in swimming, fish- 
ing. golfing. horseback riding, etc. A banquet was served 
at Wausau City Club for the ladies in the evening. After 
the banquet, they joined the men at the Elks’ Auditorium 
for another evening of dancing. 

Every member of the Superintendents Association who was 
privileged to attend the tenth annual convention at Wau- 
sau, without question, left for home with the feeling of time 
well spent, and an added enthusiasm rekindied by the in- 
spiration of many personal contacts to tackle their manage- 
ment and operating problems in a bigger and better way. 
May the work of the American Pulp and Paper Mill Super- 
intendents Association continue to prosper and the next ten 
yearn of the activity see as remarkable accomplishment a0 the 
first ten now completed. 


New Industrial Flooring 


Asphalt Planks Contain Many Desirable and Essential 
Properties 

ITTLE published data has appeared on the subject of floors 

for pulp and paper mills. There is no question, however, 

in the minds of mill men and engineers as to the importance 

of proper flooring. Experience has shown the merits as 

well as the demerits of a wide variety of flooring materials 

depending upon the service to which they are put. It has 

been necessary to not only understand the characteristics 

of the floorings, but also the conditions under which the 
floorings must function. 

The pulp and paper industry, for the most part, is a 24- 
hour a day industry. Plants run day and night, and six and 
a half days a week. Little opportunity would be found for 
large repair jobs of floors in such plants. Likewise, floors 
in poor condition would present an important accident hazard 
in many parts of the plant. When considering a floor instal- 
lation, it is well to remember the old adage—the best is none 
too good. 

Pulp and paper mills, like other industrial establishments, 
are departmentalized with each department having certain 
functions to perform. A knowledge of the functions of each 
department would aid in the determination of desirable char- 
acteristics for flooring materials in each of the departments. 
Careful consideration should be given to the functions of each 
department of a pulp mill as well as to the departments of 
a@ paper mill. 

Floors of pulp and paper mills, in general, from the oper- 
ating standpoint must be durable and must resist the action 
of acids and alkalies; should be waterproof, and should resist 
the wear and tear caused by trucking or by the industrial 
process. The floors should not be affected by alternate wet- 
ting and drying, nor should they be slippery. Cost is also 
an item of great importance, as is the question of fire resist- 
ance. Fire hazards should be reduced to a minimum and a 
good place to start is the floor. 

Asphalt plank flooring has been developed within the past 
few years and has been suggested as a flooring that is not a 
cure for all difficulties but possessing a number of properties 
of outstanding interest. Some of the essential properties or 
characteristics claimed for this flooring would include dura- 
bility, both in terms of long life under moving loads, and 
durability in terms of stability—chemically and mechanically; 
lightness; toughness; resiliency; uniformity; ease of mainte- 
nance; non-slipperiness; ease of application; acid resistant; 
low cost; waterproof; ability to absorb stresses and impacts 
as well as contraction and expansion forces; comfort to stand- 
ing workers; and noiselessness. 

The asphalt planks are made of 55 per cent asphalt satu- 
rated felt by weight, compounded with tempered high melting 
point asphalt and finely crushed mineral material to develop 
a combination of toughness and durability. When an acid- 
proof floor is desired, crushed silica sand is used. In the 
toughest and most resilient planks is said to be about 21 
per cent felt. This felt is completely saturated with asphalt 
and the mineral content uniformly disseminated throughout 
the felt. In this way there has been developed a product 
which possesses toughness and resiliency independent of that 
afforded by the physical properties of the contained asphalt. 

In brief, these planks will not crumble, roll, corrugate, or 
wear under usual moving load conditions. They weigh only 
eight pounds per square foot when one inch thick. The sur- 
face may be uniform and level even when placed over an un- 
even concrete surface by filling low places with cement or 
asphalt. The surface is uniform in composition and after 
years of wear may be mopped with hot asphalt containing 
25 per cent of felt fiber and over this mopped surface may be 
spread limestone or silica dust. Such floors may be laid by 
nailing over a wood floor or in hot asphalt over concrete. 
Such floors absorb practically no moisture, and are not slip- 
pery, except in the presence of oils. The high felt content 
develops a non-skid surface which can be made more speedy 
by dusting with limestone dust which in time will form a 
hard surface. 

It should be pointed out that the asphalt whet must not 
be depended upon for the distribution of loads, and that it 
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Asphalt planks on scale platform 


must rest upon a relatively firm foundation. It cannot be 
used in the presence of excessive quantities of oils or greases. 
Small quantities of oil, however, seem to revivify the satura- 
tion of the felt. The planks are not adapted to long stand- 
ing loads. 

The planks have gained rapid recognition as a wearing 
surface on bridge floors, in trucking aisles and for railroad 
highway crossings, and are proving satisfactory in foun- 
dries, automobile plants, freight houses, scale platforms, cold 
storage floors, warehouse floors, storeroom floors, and in such 
other places where continued trucking causes rapid wear. 

These planks are being manufactured by the Universal 
Asphalt Plank Co., 111 W. Washington St., Chicago. Theo- 
dore H. M. Crampton, M. E., vice president and chief engineer, 
furnished the data relative to the flooring, and would be 
pleased to supply any additional information upon request. 
Mr. Crampton has been a trustee of the Cleveland Engineer- 
ing Society, also secretary and treasurer of American Insti- 
tute of Mining and Metallurgical Engineers, Ohio Section; 
and secretary-treasurer of the Cleveland Alumni Chapter 
of Tau Beta Pi. 


——_ 





Lunkenheimer “King-Clip” Gate Valve 


The Luckenheimer Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, has developed a 
new valve—the “King-clip” Gate Valve. The field for its 
use is virtually unlimited as its design contemplates equally 
satisfactory results on steam, oil, gas, 
air, water and gasoline lines. The valve 
as a whole is exceptionally rugged, built 
to withstand rough usage. 

“King-clip” Valves are made in three 
designs—trising stem inside screw, out- 
side screw and yoke and quick opera- 
ting. All types are procurable in iron 
body bronze mounted and all-iron pat- 
terns, with screw or flange ends. 

Body is made of iron, especially alloyed 
for valve service. Substantial hexagons 


stresses. 

Thread length accommodates both 
American Standard and A. P. I. Line 
Pipe. When screwing up a valve there 
is no danger of pipe ends jamming 
against diaphragm or seats. 

Flange end valves have flanges of the 
125 Ib. “American Standard” for iron 
flanges and are plain faced. Face to face 
dimensions on flange end valves are 
standard trade practice. 

The steel clip provides a simple but 
effective method of securing the connec- 
tion between the body and bonnet. It 
greatly facilitates dismantling the valve 





Rising Stem 


resist wrenching strains and piping- 


for cleaning or inspection and lends strength 
and rigidity to the body. 

Stuffing box holds ample supply of pack- 
ing. Course thread for screw stuffing box 
offers greater resistence to corrosion and 
insures longer life. Screwed stuffing box 
nut is used in valves up to 3 in. inclusive; 
sizes 1 in. to 3 in. inclusive have gland 
follower. A bolted iron gland is used in 
3% in. and 4 in. valves. 

The bronze bushing in bonnet in inside 
screw and quick operating iron body bronze 
mounted valves is an exclusive Lunken- 
heimer feature. It provides a non-corrosive 
contact with bronze stem, protects stem 
threads and insures easy operation. Out- 
side screw and yoke valves, both iron body 
bronze mounted and all-iron, have bronze 
bushing in top of yoke. 

The stem has rugged, wear-resisting 
thread of generous length. Always in full 
contact with thread in bonnet, with valve 
open or closed. Shoulder above stem thread 
forms tight contact with seat under stuffing box permitting 
repacking valve under pressure when wide open. 

The dise is sharply tapered, making the valve also adapta- 
ble for handling heavily impregnated fluids. Disc-stem con- 
nection in iron body bronze mounted valves is in the form of 
a horse shoe band—a construction which imparts extra 
strength to this part. 

Seat rings are permanently rolled in. The method of in- 
serting the seat rings in the body makes it 
impossible for the rings to become loose. 

Handwheel is held on stem by a brass 
locknut. Sizes % to 2% in. inclusive have 
ball handwheel; larger sizes have plain rim 
handwheel. 

Iron body bronze mounted valves, inside 
screw patterns, have iron body and bonnet; 
bronze—bonnet bushing, disc, seat rings, 
stem, stuffing box nut and gland; steel clip. 
Quick operating sliding stem patterns are 
of similar material construction to the in- 
side screw patterns, except that the hand- 
wheel is replaced by an iron lever attach- 
ment which permits practically instanta- 
neous valve operation. Outside screw and 
yoke valves have iron body, yoke and gland; 





Rising Stem 
bronze yoke bushing, disc, seat rings and Outside Screw 


stem; steel clip. and Yoke 


In the all-iron patterns, all parts except the bronze yoke 
bushing in outside screw and yoke valves, are made of ferrous 
metals. All iron valves are for use in handling solutions 
which attack bronze but not iron. Sizes up to 2 in. inclusive 
have permanently rolled in steel seat rings; larger sizes 
have integral seats. 


Pressure ratings of Lunken- 
heimer “King-clip” gate valves 
are as follows: Screw ends 4% 
to 2 in. inclusive—150 Ib. 
working steam pressure, 225 
Ib. gas or liquid pressure; 
screw ends 2% to 4 in. inclu- 
sive and flange ends 1% to 4 
in. inclusive—125 Ib. working 
steam pressure, 175 lb. gas or 
liquid pressure. 

Further information will be 
furnished by any Lunken- 
heimer distributing or branch 
Sliding Stem office, or by The Lunkenheimer 
Quick Operating Company in Cincinnati, Ohio. 









Harry Hamer, until recently connected with the Cameron 
Machine Co. of Canada, has accepted a position as sales engi- 
neer of Pulp and Paper Mill accessories, Montreal. Prior 
to his connection with Cameron Machine, Mr. Hamer was 
sales engineer for Charles Walmsley Co. (Canada), Ltd., 
Montreal. 
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Some Recent Agitator Developments 


Horizontal, Vertical and Combination Types for Application 
on Any Type of Stock Chest 


ROCESS operations in the manufacture of pulp and paper 

have always demanded consideration of agitating equip- 
ment. The equipment used for agitation in the early days 
of the industry was simple and crude as was much of the 
other equipment used throughout the manufacturing proc- 
esses. With the advent of modern pulp and paper making 
processes the paddle type agitator found itself well entrenched 
within the industry. This type of agitator is commonly driven 


Direct connected horizontal type agitator unit. 
Note impeller within suction opening 


through belts, pulleys, shafting, and gears; and the agitat- 
ing mechanism is confined to the interior of the tank or chest 
in which it is functioning. 

The Hayton Pump and Blower Co. of Appleton, Wis., after 
considering some of the problems of stock agitation within 
the pulp and paper industry, have developed and placed into 
operation a new pump type agitator which is located outside 











Vertical type agitator unit with hanger pipe and pump sup- 
ported above casing pipe. Note short suction pipe or casing 
of pump at left end of hanger pipe, hand hole plates of hanger 
pipe, and large casing pipe with flanged connection toward top 
for discharge 


the chest in which the stock is being agitated, except in the 
case of the vertical type, and is designed to handle any kind 
of stock at densities ranging from 3 per cent to 8 per cent. 
The pump agitator, developed for application on any type of 
stock chest, has been classified according to type as follows: 
horizontal, vertical, and combination. 


Horizontal Type—The horizontal type, having had the 






widest use up to the present, makes use of an impact type 
impeller designed to handle any material from water to stock 
of approximately 8 per cent consistency. The pump agitator 
is adapted for handling large quantities of stock and will 
not become air bound as long as stock flows to it—even in 












































Combination type agitator and pump unit 





small quantities. The casing, like the impeller—unless other- 
wise specified, is of cast iron, and is provided with flanges 
for connecting to suction and discharge pipes. A cleanout 
opening has been provided to facilitate the removal of any 
foreign material that might accumulate. 


Vertical Type—The vertical type agitator employs a special 
impact type impeller which is located within a short suction 
pipe that also forms the casing. The impeller or pump unit 
can be set in a sump or may be flanged for an exterior set- 































Agitator pump with gate valve attached 


ting. The pump discharges into a casing pipe of steel or 
spiral pipe which is suspended from the floor above the chest. 
The casing pipe must be of sufficient size to contain a hanger 
pipe for the pump and to carry the stock to the desired point 
in the chest. The hanger pipe for the pump is of cast iron. 
It is made in sections with bearing housings for the vertical 
shaft for the pump drive located between the pipe flanges. 
The bearings are babbitted and are split vertically to permit 
easy renewal or removal through hand holes openings of the 
hanger pipe. A stuffing box is located at the bottom of the 
hanger pipe to keep the oil inside and the stock outside. 
Oil pipes fed oil through the babbitted bearings of the hanger 
pipe, while the thrust bearing, supporting the pump mechan- 
ism, which is carried from the top, is lubricated with a light 
bodied grease. The agitator is furnished with mounting for 
either a vertical motor or belt connection. 

Combination Type—The combination type agitator and 
pump is designed for conditions where it is desirable to agi- 
tate the stock in a chest and at the same time to divert 
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part of it without variation and in con- 
stant quantities. This agitator part of 
the equipment is designed for handling 
large quantities of stock at low heads. 
It is really a combined agitator and 
centrifugal pump unit with a single 
shaft having bearings and stuffing boxes 
at each end. Individual specifications 
would cover separate details for the agi- 
tator and the centrifugal pump, each be- 
ing selected to suit the problem under 
consideration. In this combination type 
of agitator the discharge pipe of the agi- 
tator is so arranged that should air enter, 
the air rises in a circulation pipe and pre- 
vents the unit from becoming air bound 
even though the suction pipe is only half 
full. Therefore, the comparatively smal! | 
quantity of stock required by the paper 
machine or by other process work flows | 
to the centrifugal pump under pressure 
and is delivered in constant quantity at al’ 
times—with a slower circulation of stock 
in the chest when the stock is low. 

A self-cleaning gate valve has also been 
developed to be used in conjunction with 
this agitator equipment when it is desired 
to separate the agitator from the chest. 

These agitator developments have al- 
ready found ready response in a num- 
ber of mills, where installations are work- 
ing out very satisfactory. 





Experimental Paper Mill' 


In order to develop and perfect new grades of pulp and 
paper without interfering with the production of the big 
machines at its Riverside mill, which have been previously 
used for this purpose, Brown Company has designed and 
constructed an unusually large experimental paper mill. 
This is operated by the research department with the advice 
and counsel of Superintendents: Corbin and Brosius of the 
Paper Division, who keep in close touch with all the problems. 

The machine is a special 44-inch combined fourdrinier and 


(1) Reprinted from May, 1929, issue of The Brown Bul'etin. 





Wet End of Experimental Paper Machine 






Dry End of Experimental Paper Machine 


cylinder paper machine supplied by the Pusey and Jones 
Company of Wilmington, Delaware. It is designed to make 
40 to 200 feet of dry paper per minute. Unlike many experi- 
mental machines, it is in no sense a toy, for in 24 hours it 
can actually make about six tons of merchantable paper. At 
present no cylinders are in operation, but eventually five or 
six will be installed, in order to provide all possible com- 
binations in experimenting upon multiplex sheets. It will 
make papers as thin as a 15-lb. kraft basis weight or as 
thick as a 300-lb. shéet, when all the cylinders are installed. 
It is provided with many special devices to permit experi- 
mentation over a wide range of papermaking conditions. 

The fourdrinier wire is 35 feet long and 43 inches wide, and 
all of the succeeding units are in propor- 
tion. The sheet passes over a Mills- 
paugh suction couch roll and thence to 
the second and third presses, the upper 
rolls of which are face stone, whereas 
the lower ones are _ rubber-covered. 
Between the first section of dryers 
comprising nine 30-in. rolls and the second 
section of four rolls of the same diameter 
is a size press. The steam to the dryers 
is regulated by the Penberthy and Stickles 
systems. Beyond the cylinder dryers is 
a Yankee dryer for finishing papers on 
one side. The calenders, reels, slitters, 
and winders have been designed in pro- 
portion. Exceptional attention has been 
given to installations for the purification 
of the air and the filtration of the water 
used in the mill, and to power equipment 
for driving the machine units. In the 
latter the Olson control is used. The dis- 
posal of white water and the regulation 
of consistency have been given careful 
thought. Special recording instruments 
provide control for the beaters and dryers. 

Auxiliary rooms comprise a pulp stor- 
age room, a size room, a color room and a 
beater room equipped with three 1000-Ib. 
Hollanders, one 500-lb. Hollander of the 
latest design, furnished by the E. D. Jones 
Co., and a precision type Pony Monarch 
Jordan furnished by the Noble & Wood 
Machine Company. 
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Interstate Cost and Tech Meeting 


Kalamazoo Cost Accountants and Technologists Hosts to Representatives 
from Neighboring States, May 17 and 18, 1929 


of cost accountants and paper technologists, held a 

year ago in Kalamazoo, was the basis and inspiration 
for another such meeting arranged as before by the Kalama- 
zoo Valley Division of the Cost Association of the Paper 
Industry and the Paper Technologists Club of Kalamazoo, 
held at the Park-American Hotel, Kalamazoo, Michigan, May 
17 and 18, 1929. Invitations were extended by these hosts 
to the mills in Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin and Michi- 
gan, and a large representation came and registered for the 
two-day event. A number of technical and cost men from the 
East were in attendance, including National Secretaries R. C. 
MacDonald of T. A. P. P. I. and Thomas J. Burke of the 
Cost Association of the Paper Industry, New York City, N. L. 
Nourse of Brown Company, Berlin, N. H., and H. E. Park- 
man of F. C. Huck & Sons, Albany, N. Y. Mr. Burke, Mr. 
Nourse and Mr. Parkman contributed to the program. 

The mills of Kalamazoo Valley, the Paper Makers Chemical 
Corporation and the Kalbfleisch Corporation were most gen- 
erous in their hospitality, providing golf recreation on Satur- 
day morning before the meeting and open house at those 
mills which the guests chose to visit. The committee in 
charge of the meeting consisted of the following: H. C. 
Bradford, Rex Paper Co., chairman; C. B. Barton, Jr., Michi- 
gan Paper Co.; N. J. Cowie, Hawthorne Paper Co.; E. F. 
Whittington, Sutherland Paper Co.; E. J. Turner and A. C. 
Dreshfield, Paper Makers Chemical Corporation 

Following the registration which opened at ten o’clock on 
Friday morning, May 17th, a luncheon and joint session of 
the Cost and Technical groups was held under the direction 
of Harry C. Bradford. After making several announcements 
pertaining to the program, the chairman introduced Mr. 
Albert Ten Busschen, city manager of Kalamazoo, who ex- 
pressed a most cordial welcome on behalf of Mayor E. M. 
Kennedy of the “Paper City” and invited the guests to enjoy 
its boundless hospitality. 

The welcome of the Cost Association of Kalamazoo Valley 
was then expressed by its president, Norman J. Cowie, who 
in his remarks associated the value of such a meeting with 
the hope that Kalamazoo would be remembered by the guests 
as the “gateway of opportunity.” 

C. H. Barton, Jr., president of the Paper Technologists Club, 
manifested the welcome of his group by requesting each 
individual to announce his name and company, a precedent 
followed on other occasions during the meeting which estab- 
lished the identity of each guest in the minds of the others. 

Technical and Cost section meetings were held in separate 
quarters of the hotel on both days from two-thirty to five 
o’clock. These were preceded by joint sessions at the lunch- 
eons. The evening programs consisted of informal dinners 
where music, entertainment and inspiring speakers con- 
tributed to a delightful sense of refreshment and sociability. 


TECHNICAL SECTION MEETING, MAY 17th 


The Technical Section meeting on Friday afternoon was 
presided over by E. F. Whittington, who called as the first 
speaker on the program Mr. O. P. Gephart, chief chemist 
of the Oxford-Miami Paper Co., West Carrollton, Ohio. The 
subject of Mr. Gephart’s paper was Pulp Evaluation and Its 
Adaptability to Paper Making. 

Pulp Evaluation ; 


Mr. Gephart discussed the difficult problem which con- 
fronts the converting mill making a large number of different 
grades of paper having widely varying specifications and en- 
tirely dependent on buying its pulp in the open market from 
producers widely separated geographically. It was stated that 
the evaluation of pulp from the standpoint of the use to 
which it is to be put is, of course, the all important factor, 


FE HE success which attended the first interstate meeting 


and a general evaluation applicable to all mills and all uses 
seems to be an almost impossible thing. 

Knowing the specifications for certain grades of paper, the 
particular method of making the paper and perhaps the 
characteristics of the pulp which was previously used, the 
problem is to pick out the pulp which will give the required 
characteristics in the finished sheet. This requires that the 
test method be correlated with the actual operations in 
processing. 

The method of preparing the stock and the time in which 
it must be done are great influences on the type of pulp to 
be selected. Where beaters are simply used as mixers and 
the jordans have to do all the refining, it is necessary to 
have a pulp with durability of cell wall great enough to 
withstand the drastic action of the jordan and still retain 
its identity as a fiber. The relation of mullen, tear, fold, 
fineness or coarseness of fiber, felting quality, opacity, etc., 
vary depending on the method of processing, as for instance, 
tear is sacrificed when a high mullen is developed and opacity 
also is sacrificed. 

Certain relations of fold and felting quality vary immensely 
in different grades of pulp, said Mr. Gephart, and result in dif- 
ferent characteristics in a sheet of paper, but he believes 
there are certain inherent qualities of pulp which are funda- 
mental properties of certain grades and these come with the 
pulp. Tear, he said, being one important factor which is not 
artificial and cannot be acquired by processing, is most funda- 
mental. If the original fiber has a durability of cell wall 
capable of withstanding any severe treatment given it and 
still retain characteristics of fiber, the result will be a strong 
sheet of paper with great tearing strength which makes it 
apparent that the durability of cell wall is fundamental. In- 
creased hydration gives greater mullen, more stretch and 
decreased opacity, and these qualities may be inherent or 
artificial, he said. Artificial mullen is developed at the ex- 
pense of tear and it is this relation between mullen and tear 
which is taken into account when applying a beater value to 
pulp. There is also a certain relation between tear and fold 
and both of these qualities seem fundamental, said Mr. 
Gephart. 

Assuming then that a pulp has a certain inherent mullen 
and certain inherent tear in the unbeaten form, and that mul- 
len is the one property which can be developed artificially, 
but at the expense of tear, it is reasonable to assume that 
a certain strength value can be placed on that pulp which will 
remain constant during the beating period. In other words, 
he said, there is just a certain amount of strength in the 
pulp, and you can use it as you choose, either by taking a 
lower mullen and a higher tear, or a higher mullen and a 
lower tear. See Chart No. 1. 

The unbeaten test by itself may be misleading as to the 
way a pulp will behave during the processing, Mr. Gephart 
explained. There are instances when the tear value is not 
entirely brought out and it is necessary to refer to the beater 
curve to see what will happen in processing. Chart No. 2 
shows an example of such a pulp. The greatest tear is not 
at the start. This characteristic is usually true of very 
strong pulps. Certain unbleached grades and certain types 
of alpha behave this way and they are usually very strong 
pulps, he said. 

Method of Pulp Testing—In making pulp tests to arrive 
at a beater value, sheets are made from the disintegrated, 
unbeaten stock to a standard ream weight of 125 lbs. per 
500 sheets, 25x40 inches, allowed to condition over night in a 
constant humidity of 50 per cent relative and then tested for 

ullen, tear and the half sheets tested for fold. Beater curves 

then run on the same sample to check this beater value 
to see if it remains constant during beating. 

The calculation of beater value has been arbitrarily chosen, 

id Mr. Gephart, and is as follows: The points mullen per 
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hundred pounds basis weight is added to one-half the tear berg and Houghton in their paper, “Control and Evaluation 
of Sulphite Pulp Quality”, published in Paper Trade Journal, 


Mau len 


in points per hundred pounds basis weight, and the result 


Chart 1—This chart 
shows beating curves up 
to 50 minutes on four dif- 
ferent grades of sulphite. 
These curves are repro- ~ 
duced from actual tests. 


Curve 1 shows a high 
mullen with average tear 
giving a good beater 
value. 


Curves 2, 3 and 4 show 
approximately the same 
mullen values but having 
widely varying tear 
values. Therefore their 
beater values will vary 
as shown. No. 4 will not 
give a sheet of paper 
with as high a tear as 
will No. 2. 


divided by two. By this calculation, the effect of tear alone 
is not too greatly emphasized. 

Chart No. 3 shows the relation of beater values, as com- 
puted above, to the total strength of pulps as given by Gen- 
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Chart 3—Comparison of beater values and total strength values of low and high strength pulps. Computation made from 


Tear, 


Chart 2—Curve showing actual test where greatest tear is not de- 
veloped at start. 


May 2, 1929. These values computed from the authors’ 
mullen and tear figures are practically the same, except that 
the beater values are higher. 

Determining the Adaptability of Pulps—After values have 
been given to certain pulps, arrived at from tests made on 
the unbeaten sample, the question still remains as to their 
adaptability to the process. This can pretty well be de- 
termined from a beater curve—the slope of the curve and 
the maximum strength developed. If from the test it was 
learned that the combination of beaters and jordans running 
in the usual way corresponded to the strength obtained on the 
beater curve at 40 to 60 minutes, that point on the beater 
curve would be about all the strength which could be hoped 
to develop with the equipment in use. It would be impossible 
to develop any strength near the maximum with such equip- 


tables given 


by Genberg and Houghton in paper “Control Evaluation of Sulphite Pulp Quality,” published in Paper Trade Journal, May 2, 1929. 
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ment if it took a long period of beating to develop that 
strength. See Chart No. 4. 

Blending of Pulps—If two pulps, one weak and the other 
strong, are mixed to- 
gether, said Mr. Gep- 
hart, it does not follow 
that the resultant mix- 
ture will have propor- 
tionate beater values. 
There will be some 
point on the curve 
where a further addi- 
tion of the stronger 
pulp will have very 
little effect in increas- 
ing the strength of the 
mixture. The point on 
the curve where the 
most efficient strength 
mixture occurs can 
only be determined by 
repeated trials and will 
no doubt vary as the 
individual grades of 
pulp vary. See chart 
No. 5. 

When one pulp of a 
known beater value is 
being used to make a 
satisfactory sheet and it is desired to blend two pulps 
together to obtain the same strength, the following was 
offered as an example in substituting grades: 

Assume a beater holding 1800 pounds of stock loaded 
with pulp having a beater value of 80, and assuming 
a pound as the unit to which we apply the value, then 
every pound of stock will contain 80 “beater values.” 

Then 1800x80=1440.00 beater value after pointing 
off two places. 

After substituting 1000 pounds of 70 beater value 
pulp equalling 700.00 beater values, there is still 800 
pounds to add of a sufficiently high beater value to 
bring the total mixture up to the original strength. By 
inspection it can be seen that the 800 pounds of pulp 
must have a beater value of 92. 

1000x70= 700.00 
800x92= 736.00 
1,436.00 

The original beater totaled 1440 beater values, and after 

substitution, there were 1436 beater values, which should give 


Chart 4—Curves on three pulps show- 

ing greatest approximate mullen 

strength to be developed by process- 

ing as compared to curves obtained by 
laboratory tests. 


Chart § 


the same strength results in the finished sheet. This sort of 
evaluation when carried out in the beater room, said Mr. 
Gephart, will aid in going from one grade of pulp to another 
and will also help in keeping a certain furnish constant as the 
pulp values in the same grades of pulp vary. Chart No. 6 
shows the beater curves and beater values throughout the 
beating period on two different grades of sulphite. Given 


the same mullen and same tear and consequently the same 
beater values, either pulp should give approximately the 
same strength of sheet. Mention was made,. of course, that 
when going abruptly from one grade of pulp to another and 
expecting to obtain the same character of sheet. the factors 
of color, dirt, fold, opacity, etc., must all be considered along 
with strength. 

Aside from these other qualities in pulp to be considered 
but solely on the basis of beater value, the value received 
for dollars spent in the buying of pulps is greatly simplified, 
as for instance: pulp costing 5 cents per pound having a beater 
value of 100 would mean 20 beater values per one cent; or 
pulp costing 4 cents per pound testing 80 would mean 20 
beater values per one cent. It might be just as economical to 
pay five cents per pound for a good pulp as it would be to pay 
four cents per pound for a weaker pulp, thus making quality 
play an important part in price determination. 

There was a high sense of appreciation manifested on 
every hand for the excellent paper which Mr. Gephart -had 
prepared, and a general discussion followed in which it was 
agreed that every mill must work out their own method of 
testing pulp to fit their particular conditions. 


Detection of Starch, Glue and Casein in Paper 


The next paper on the program was “Detection of Starch, 
Gum, Glue and Casein in Paper,” presented by Dr. Th. Bentzen, 
chief chemist of the Whiting-Plover Paper Co., Stevens Point, 
Wis. Dr. Bentzen is well known for his excellent contribu- 
tions to paper technology. Having presented at this meeting 
a year ago, a paper on the use and detection of formalde- 
hyde, it was his pleasure this year to tell what he found 
out to be a practical and reliable way to detect the kind of 


; 


Chart 6—Two different grades of pulp giving same mullen and tear, 
and consequently same beater values should give same strength 
of sheet when substituted one for the other. 
size material present in paper. For this detection, the 

following reagents are needed: 
Diluted Iodine Solution: 
1.8 gr. potassium iodine disolved in 
100 cc. cold distilled water. After dissolving, is added 

1.3 gr. iodine, and after this is completely dissolved, 
a crystal of iodine is added to keep it more durable. 
It must be stored in a yellow bottle and not exposed 
te light. 

2.5 ce. of this solution is diluted with 
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22.5 cc. cold distilled water and a small crystal of iodine 
added. This reagent is kept in a dark yellow bottle 
with a rubber stopper, through which a piece of 
a glass rod is inserted, long enought to reach the 
bottle to the bottom. This arrangement enables 
the bringing of bigger and smaller drops or streaks 
of the reagent upon the paper to the tested. The 
reagent must frequently be controlled through a 
starch solution or through paper which is known to 
contain starch, to be sure that it has not lost its 
reactivity. 

Ammonium Molybdate in Fresh Solution (Carson’s Method) ; 


1 gr. Ammonium Molybdate C. P. Cryst. dissolved in 
83 ce. distilled water and added 
8 cc, nitric acid sp. gr. 1.2 (about 1 concent. acid plus 
3 ce. H2O) 

Dr. Bentzen then explained his method of procedure. First, 
the iodine test on starch is made, bringing a drop of the re- 
agent upon the paper in question, and experience has demon- 
strated that—(1) Pastry starch will react uniform gray- 
blue, blue, dark-blue until nearly black, according to quantity; 
(2) Raw starch will show distinct, dark-blue, small spots, and 
(3) If no starch is present, the paper will take the color of 
the iodine. 

The reaction will be the same, he said, whether common 
starch, such as cornstarch or potato starch, is present, or 
the special kind of starch designated as top-size gum, or 
more plainly as “gum.” 

If the paper is torn in the way it is splitting and a minute 
drop of the reagent brought to the exposed inside, and at 
the same time another drop upon the surface, one should, 
after some practice, be able to estimate whether the starch 
is only upon the surface, only in the paper, or perhaps both 
in and upon. If the starch is upon the surface, it is, in 99 
out of 100 cases, sure to be gum. 

If a finished fine paper does not show any starch reaction, es- 
pecially no top-size (surface) reaction, then it must be cer- 
tain that glue (or more seldom, casein) is present, and this 
may sometimes also be the case in combination with starch. 


Dr. Bentzen stated that according to his experience, the 
test for glue is most practically performed as follows: 
(1) About 2 gr. of the paper is folded in about % inch 
wide zig-zag and then cut into about % inch strips. 
(2) Thoroughly boiled in a beaker for about % hour 
with about 250 cc. distilled water. 
(3) The paper strips lifted out, letting the extract drop 
off as far as possible into the beaker. 
(4) The extract is evaporated until it is about 25 cc. 
volume. 
(5) Filtered to hold back the paper fibers. 
(6) Transfer about 10 cc. of this extract into a test tube. 
(7) Add about 5 cc. of the ammonium molybdate solution. 
A white, voluminous precipitate indicates glue (reveal- 
ing minute traces). If no precipitate (or even in case of 
slight turbidity), no glue is present. But the precipitate can 
as well indicate casein, explained Dr. Bentzen, who said that 
he has tried to construct a method which would enable one 
in an easy way to detect casein apart from glue, founded om 
the quality of the casein to be precipitated through hydro- 
chlorie acid, and in ammonium hydroxide, or sodium hydrov- 
ide, but the presence of rosin causes unreliable results. With 
respect to casein, therefore, reference was made to page 110 


of the 1928 edition of Tappi’s Testing Methods, where a verv . 


exact and abundant description is given of the Millon method. 

As stated, the ammonium molybdate test will indicate 
upon a time, glue and casein, present singly or together. A 
little tannic solution (1 acid tannic : 10 distilled water) will 
give the following reactions: 

(1) Precipitation: glue, but casein must be present. Af- 
ter glue is precipitated, then test filtrate with am- 
monium molybdate or Milos reagent for casein. 

(2) No precipitation: no glue present. Test with am- 
monium molybdate for casein. 


Paper on Beating 


Following a brief discussion of Dr. Bentzen’s subject, the 
chairman introduced Mr. P. E. Hodgdon, superintendent of 
the Munising Paper Co., Munising, Mich., who presented a 











paper on Beating. The object of this paper was to present 
some facts in regard to beating in general, which had been 
learned from a recent study of the subject in the Munising 
mill involving the rebuilding of some of their beaters and 
experimenting with a new type of vertical beater. A number 
of benefits derived from the rebuilt machines were given, with 
the advice, however, that before deciding upon how to rebuild, 
one should make a study of present conditions, for each mill 
has a problem of its own which should be treated accordingly. 
The complete text of Mr. Hodgdon’s paper appears on an- 
other page of this issue. 

A good discussion followed the reading of the above paper, 
particularly in regard to the functions and performance of 
the vertical beater. The method of adjustment and the ease 
with which it is done were inquired into; the probable life 
of the machine parts and what they are made of; the horse- 
power per ton of stock; the question if size, alum and clay 
can be run through the beater with the stock; what the case 
would be in the use of purchased pulp; all these questions 
and many others were put to Mr. Hodgdon and answered to 
the best of his ability. 

The adaptability of the machine to the processing of mixed 
stocks where each could be worked separately and regulated 
accordingly. such as paper stock and sulphite, was suggested 
by one speaker. The fact that the performance of the vertical 
beater is continuous, with a multiplicity of beater action 
was said to be one of its outstanding characteristics. 

The discussion of Mr. Hodgdon’s paper on Beating con- 
cluded the program of the first day’s technical section, and 
the meeting stood adjourned. 


COST SECTION MEETINGS 


The Cost Section meeting on Friday afternoon was in 
charge of Geo. K. Ferguson, of the Watervliet Paper Co., 
Watervliet. Mich. Two papers were presented: the first on the 
subiect of “Insurance”, by Rep. James W. Wilson; the second 
by Thomas J. Burke, secretary of the Cost Association of the 
Paner Industry, on “Time as a Cost Factor in the Paper 
Industry.” 


Second Cost Meeting 


The second meeting of the cost accountants was held on 
Saturday afternoon under the direction of Frank Brown, 
of the Michigan Paper Co., Plainwell, Mich. Two papers were 
again on the program. as follows: “Standard Costs”, by H. 
FE. Parkman, of F. C. Huyvck & Sons, Albany, N. Y., and “Re- 
iuvenation of Cost Figuring by Means of Time Study Data”, 
by Herbert S. Davy, of Postum Cereal Company, Battle 
Creek, Mich. 


Standard Costs 


Reviewing the objects of cost accounting, Mr. Parkman 
listed three: (1) to determine selling prices that will yield 
a fair return on the investment; (2) to form a basis for as- 
certaining the result of operations; (3) to aid in the executive 
control of costs. 

A cost standard need not be an ideal cost, for it is simply 
a relative value by which to measure the efficiency of the 
plant’s activity. Whether on a standard basis or otherwise, 
cost mav be conveniently divided into the elements, material 
cost on the one hand, and labor and burden, or manufacturing 
cost on the other. This division is useful in tracing cost 
cherges due to varying material prices, and in determining 
selling prices that will yield a fair return, said Mr. Parkman. 

The steps in setting standards of manufacturing cost are 
compiling: (1) Organization standards, or the personnel 
necessary to operate each department at full capacity; (2) 
Expense standards, or the payroll expense of the standard 
organization, plus supplies. repairs, and other charges net- 
essary for full operation; (3) Production standards, reducing 
each product in a department to a common unit, usually a 
machine or man hour. To insure later co-operation, all these 
standards should be set with the knowledge and consent of 
the plant superintendent and the foremen involved. 

Material cost standards for paper may be drawn by assum- 
ing a standard furnish, pricing at an estimated average cost 
to cover the period of a year, and dividing by the estimated 
yield for that particular stock. Variations from standard 
are computed from the following: 
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(Standard quantity at standard price)—(Actual quantity 
at standard price)=(Variation due to quantity used). 
(Actual quantity at standard price)—(Actual quantity 
at actual price)=(Variation due to price). 

While there are other methods of handling material prices, 
Mr. Parkman believes this is applicable to the paper in- 
dustry. 

Manufacturing cost variations for each department are 
computed as follows: 

(Standard production at standard cost)—(Actual pro- 
duction at standard cost)=(Unearned burden). 
(Budgeted department cost)—(Actual department cost) 
=(Burden variations). 

A more detailed analysis was illustrated by Mr. Parkman 
in the following example, in which the quantities are the cost 
allowed for each item under the varying conditions. The 
first item (A) is computed by converting all the production 
of the period into the common unit, say standard hours, and 
from the standard hour-rate for each item of expense, con- 
verting this production to a dollar allowance: 


A=Standard allowance for the production of the period. 

B=Standard allowance for the hours actually worked. 

C=Standard allowance for the full possible operating 
hours of the period. 

D=<Actual hours worked by this class of operator, at the 
standard hour rate for this job. 

E=<Actual cost of the item for the period. 

For the variable items of labor, the following variances are 
computed: 

A—B=Variance due to greater or less than standard 
speed of production, or productive efficiency. 

B—D=Variance due to employing operatives more or 
less than the standard time required for the 
machine operating time, or labor time varia- 
tion. 

D—E=Variance due to rates of pay. 

For the fixed items of department payroll, such as foremen, 

and other fixed expense, analyzation is thus: 
A—B=Productive efficiency variance. 
. B—C=Variance due to idle machine time. 
C—E=Variance due to rate of pay. 

From these formulas, the variance under each heading for 
each department is computed, and a summary compiled for 
the whole plant. The variance of each department are shown 
to the respective foremen and the superintendent, and the 
general manager gets a birds eye view of the whole plant’s 
operation from a summary showing total variances of the 
entire plant. These statements are the means of controlling 
cost by focusing attention on the important points. 

The standard manufacturing cost of product is computed 
from the operation costs, with allowance for shrinkage ex- 
pressed by “yield factors”, showing the relation of the units 
processed at each stage to the units of unfinished product. 
These standard product costs may, if the variations (exclusive 
of idle time or unearned burden) are not too great, be taken 
as the basis for costing inventory and sales. But if standards 
have been set that are a long way from attainment, pro- 
duction may be priced at approximately actual cost by the 
use of ratios, as shown in the following example: 

At standard At actual 
cost cost Ratio 
Inventory beginning of 
period 
Production for period .... 


1,100 1.10 


2.500 


1.20 
1.20 


3,600 
1,800 


Inventory close of period . .1,500 1,800 . 1.20 
The results which F. C. Huyck & Sons secured from standard 
costs are indicated by the ratio of actual cost to standard 
which has dropped from 1.40 at the beginning of 1927 when 
a standard cost plan was adopted, to around 1.10 at present. 
This is not positive evidence, said Mr. Parkman, because this 
company’s standards have been changed during this period, 
some allowances increased and others reduced, but the sav- 


Less cost of sales 


ings indicated are probably not greatly distorted by these 
changes. 

In conclusion, Mr. Parkman reminded that the job as cost 
accountant does not end with the collection of routine fig- 
ures. He must, to serve his full purpose, analyze and so 
present facts that they can serve as a sound basis for man- 
agerial decisions. 

Cost Figuring by Means of Time Study Data 


Herbert S. Davy, in his paper on “Rejuvenation of Cost Fig- 
uring by Means of Time Study Data”, said that a comparison 
of cost accounting made by the average farmer with that of 
a large intricate concern, shows that detailed cost figures 
are not necessary for guidance in all cases, and that where 
such details are a necessity, time study data is a prime re- 
quisite. He then went into a minute description of time study 
data involving a discusion of effort or fatigue ratings, speed 
ratings, unit-hour ratings of operator as estimated by the 
time study man, premium units for bonus payment, and 
payroll figuring. 

Summarizing, he said that time study increases accuracy 
and detail of cost figuring. It can be used for special cost 
information, and it keeps labor costs closely related to pro- 
duction by the correct assignments of labor costs. It pro- 
vides the possibility of figuring the theoretical (standard) 
cost for comparison with the actual. Unit time study provides 
a universal unit for comparing costs in even the unrelated 
types of business. By means of the diversified and exact 
data from time study, and complete records of past per- 
formance, the cost department is made a potential advisory 
department. 

This paper concluded the cost section program and the 
meeting was adjourned. 


Banquet on Friday Evening 


At the informal banquet on Friday evening, N. J. Cowie 
presided and told some very laughable Scotch stories in his 
introduction of the toastmaster, E. J. Turner. In fact, the 
introduction and response were characteristic of that humor 
which one scotchman enjoys at the expense of the other. 
Belle Conrad’s Orchestra under the direction of Fred Wolff, 
played a very enjoyable program of popular music during 
the dinner, and a number of delightful solos and duets were 
sung by Effie and Lou Bosker, radio stars, accompanied by 
their sister, Josephine Bosker at the piano. The speaker of 
the evening was Dr. C. T. Goodsell, professor of American 
History, Kalamazoo College. Dr. Goodsell was asked to 
speak on short notice, due to the unavoidable absence of R. 
B. Wolf whose name was on the program. 

The professor chose to lead the minds of his listeners-away 
from the talk of shop and selected for his address the sub- 
ject of a period in American history 150 years ago when 
George Rogers Clark, American soldier and’ pioneer, won 
from the British, possession of the great territory between 
the Mississippi River and the Alleghenies, the Ohio River 
and the Great Lakes. The iron will and audacious courage 
of the man, who with a commission of lieutenant-colonel ob- 
tained from Governor Patrick Henry of Virginia in 1778 and 
T75 men whom he enlisted at what is now Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, proceeded against and captured Forts Kaskaskia and 
Cahokio (Illinois) on the Mississippi, and later, Fort Vin- 
cennes (Indiana) on the Wabash, enabled him to achieve 
victories which virtually gave to the new republic of the 
United States the great territory then known as the North- 
west, later secured by the treaty with Great Britain in 1783. 

With a rich and powerful delivery, Dr. Goodsell put a touch 
of romance into his story which fascinated his listeners. 
It made one wonder that if history had been taught to us 
in such a fashion, whether or not it would have been so hard 
to remember. He concluded his address by touching on the 
lives of two other men who were prominent in the changes 
and development of the Northwest Territory—William Henry 
Harrison, first governor of the Territory of Indiana who be- 
came Ninth President of the United States, and Tecumseh, 
a chief of the Shawnee Indians, who sought to organize a 
confederacy of all the tribes of the Northwest and by their 
combined force drive back the white people. The latter 
movement met its failure in the Battle of Tippecanoe (1811), 
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where the whites under the leadership of General Harrison 
defeated the Indians under the leadership of Tecumseh’s 
brother, “the Prophet.” 

Recent Observations on Scandinavian Pulp Manufacture 

Saturdays luncheon was in charge of A. C. Dreshfield, who 
called on Ivar Lundbeck, of Thilmany Pulp and Paper Co., 
Kaukauna, Wisconsin, to speak of his observations made on a 
recent visit to Scandinavian mills. 

Mr. Lundbeck remarked the great difference in progress 
there is between the pulp industry and the paper industry of 
Scandinavia. It seemed to him that while the technique in 
the pulp industry has advanced steadily and rapidly, the paper 
mills, with one or two exceptions, are operating on about the 
same basis as five years ago. He then gave a brief description 
of a few inventions and methods now in use over there, which 
while some are much older than five years, they are not so 
well known over here. 

The Sandberg Wood Room—The most brilliant example of 
mechanizing manual work in a pulp mill is to be found at the 
“Stora” mill at Skutskar, Sweden. This is said to be the 
world’s first incorporated company, five peasants having 
obtained a grant from the King of Sweden in 1288 to run 
iron and copper mines, and five hundred years later the 
company began to manufacture pulp and paper. At this mill, 
Mr. S. Sandberg is manager, being known as the outstanding 
figure in the technical field of the Swedish pulp industry, an 
inventor and mill designer. 

The Sandberg wood room is based on electrical help. Every 
phase of operation can be electrically controlled by means of 
a keyboard on a platform, where a man is placed to keep the 
whole system in operation. A tremendous saving in labor 
is effected. Where previously 45 men per 24 hours were em- 
ployed, now only 12 or even 9 men do the job. The first 
condition is that the logs should be straight and of about 
equal length. They are taken up crosswise into the wood 
room on a chain conveyor and transferred at right angles to 
roll conveyors which run to the disc barkers. Just before 
the logs approach the place of transfer, they strike a mercury 
switch. A current is hereby closed and two fast rotating 
rolls rise between the chains and literally throw the logs 
off the chains upon the rolls which convey them lengthwise to 
the barker. As long as there are logs on the barker conveyor, 
the current raising the rolls cannot be closed, so that the 
logs pass by and may be thrown off at another barker. Those 
logs that pass by all barker conveyors are automatically moved 
back and start all over again. 

Just before the barker, the log strikes another switch, which 
starts the roll-lever pressing the log gently against the disc. 
The pressure is obtained by air-compression, thus all logs 
are fed through the barker under the same pressure, regard- 
less of diameter. After barking, the log passes another switch 
which starts the next log on its way through the barker, 
and in this way the operation goes on continuously. The logs 
go from the barkers to the chippers. 

The system has a few modifications. Where a sulphite mill 
is combined with a sulphate mill, the conditions are very 
favorable. Two barkers are used in series, the first one really 
barking and sending the bark to the boiler house. The second 
one polishes the log and naturally takes off quite a bit of 
wood. This goes to the sulphate mill. For a single sulphite 
mill, it is better economy to have just one barker and an 
inspector after, say for instance, each pair of units. 

The Stalnacke Barker—This is quite an old invention but 
not so well known in America. The barker consists of five 
small discs with knives, individually driven by small electric 
motors, and movable independently, so that the log does not 
necessarily have to be straight. Instead of pressing the log 
against the disc, this machine operates under the opposite 
principle—each disc is held gently against the log by means 
of a spring while the knives peel off the bark. The log is 
moved the distance from one disc to the other—about two 
feet. The capacity of this machine is fairly big. One ma- 
chine is sufficient for producing 25 tons of pulp per day, 
but cleaning the logs is necessary after barking. 

The Svenson Chip Injector—Instead of dropping the chips 
into the digester by gravity, Svenson blows in the chips by 
means of steam nozzles, This not only speeds the filling 





but packs the chips, thus obtaining a higher yield per cook. 
During the first period of filling, the chips are blown straight 
down. A cone-shaped mouthpiece on the steam nozzle permits 
the chips to be blown out to the sides as the digester becomes 
almost full. . 

Sandberg Method of Dumping Diffuseurs—In modern Scan- 
dinavian diffuseur houses, men do not take the old cover off 
the diffuseurs to dump them. Sandberg has a conical bottom 
with a conical screen and a big valve, through which the 
stock is discharged. He prevents plugging by the use of a 
high-powered water stream, injected through a movable noz- 


‘zle at the bottom of the diffuseur. The time required for 


dumping, as well as the labor, is greatly reduced and the 
washing as well as the dumping is handled by one man at the 
top floor. 

The Machine Room—Most mills in Scandinavia pay a great 
deal attention to what we neglect over here, namely the loss 
heat from the dryers. One system much in use takes the 
wet hot air through a series of tubes where it gives its heat 
away to the incoming cold and dry air which is blown in 
around the dryers. In most mills the drying section is built 
in. From the standpoint of heat-economy, the Grewin system, 
discussed at the 1929 spring meeting of Tappi, has attracted 
much attention. 

Screening the Pulp—A number of mills, particularly mak- 
ers of high qualities, double or triple screen their pulp in 
order to get a clean product. 

By-Products—Mr. Lundbeck mentioned the work that has 
been done on utilization of the waste sulphite liquor. Streh- 
lenert has tried to carbonize the liquor. Far more important, 
however, seems the manufacture of sulphite spirits, ethyl al- 
cohol under government control. This product, which is ob- 


3 tained by fermenting the neutralized liquor during about 


150 hours at about 30°°C., and distillation, is safely dena- 
tured and used for fuel instead of gasoline. The mixture of 
the denatured alcohol and benzol, called Bentyl, is a most 
popular and cheap fuel for automobiles. 


TECHNICAL SECTION MEETING, MAY 18th 


The Technical Section meeting on Saturday afternoon 
started promptly at two-thirty under the direction of F. D. 
Libby, chief chemist of the Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment 
Co. The first paper on the program was a very interesting 
one on “Analytical Paper Microscopy” by K. P. Geohegan, 
of the Aetna Paper Co., Dayton, Ohio. 

Notes on Analytical Paper Microscopy 


Because the microscope can be used by the paper mill 
chemist to solve so many unrelated problems in paper mill 
work, Mr. Geohegan chose to present his subject in a series 
of notes describing briefly the various applications of the 
instrument, rather than to center on the discussion of some 
one particular use. A paper mill laboratory is incomplete 
without a microscope, he said. Too often, however, it stands 
unused except when it is needed to determine the fiber con- 
tent of paper. In other words, many paper mill chemists use 
it when they can not get their information in any other way, 
and often ignore it when it would furnish a rapid solution of 
their problems. 

The complete text of Mr. Geohegan’s paper appears on an- 
other page of this issue. 

Mr. Geohegan was thanked heartily for his very interesting 
and instructive paper. In the course of discussion of it, the 
author gave a pointer on recording the results of analysis of 
specks in paper. Upon making the examination of specks in 
paper immediately after it has been run over the machine, 
and pasting the samples in a book with the identification of 
causes noted on the specimens by symbols instead of .con- 
fining the record solely to description, the machine tender 
can be checked up more rapidly and with greater accuracy. 


Wood Pulps of Today 
The final paper on the program was one presented by N. L. 
Nourse, of Brown Company, Berlin, N. H., on the subject, 
Wood Pulps of Today. The complete text of this appears on 


another page. 
The discussion of Mr. Nourse’s paper did not touch on 
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technical comparisons of various fibers except in a very 
general way. The statement was made in reply to a ques- 
tion on information as to the main difference between alpha 
fibers and those from good grade of rags, that chemically 
there was no difference but physically there was some in 
structure. The mullen, fold and tear tests were said to 
show very little difference in character. 

The source of alpha pulp supply was said to be rep- 
resented in the‘ reforestation programs carried on by the 
large concerns. Regrowth is 125 per cent of virgin growth, 
said Mr. Nourse, and companies must have a surplus last- 
ing one hundred to two hundred years or no money could 
be borrowed on it. He said the Androscoggin limits alone 
will last Brown Co. sixty years without having to go into 
the Canadian limits. 

A question was asked as to whether the character of 
wood on the West Coast would show any difference in 
alpha pulp as compared to that derived from wood on the 
Atlantic seaboard, to which Mr. Nourse replied that if the 
former were used, perhaps ninety per cent of the results 
could be obtained and the process would have to be modi- 
fied to suit the wood. 


Question Box 


There was a question box on the registration table into 
which everyone was asked to put their written questions 
about things they wished to have discussed. The following is 
a list of the questions and a summary of their discussions: 

What are the true values of glue, starch, gum and casein 

as beater sizing agents? 

The value depends on the vehicle which you attempt to 
keep from penetrating. Starch is a resistant to printing 
ink and rosin to writing ink. 

Which is better: size first, or alum first in the beater? 

In the majority of cases, size should be added first 
and alum last. In isolated special mill cases, it is better to 
use alum first, such as where prolonged beating raises 
the temperature of the stock in the beater. 

Does beating and jordaning after sizing,and alum affect 

sizing? 

In some cases, treating stock after sizing and the 
addition of alum does appear to be harmfu to the sizing. 
Raising the roll before adding the alun is beneficial 
to sizing. Adding size and alum after jecdaning does 
improve sizing but introduces difficulties in cntrol. 

Is it more desirable to use dissolved alum than dry alum? 

Opinion was divided equally on this, some preferring 
to use it one way and some the other. Dissolved alum was 
admitted, however, to be cleaner and provided a more 
accurate means of control. 

What characteristic in pulp and paper causes ink to pene- 

trate without feathering? 

One theory advanced that the pentosan content was 
very important, to which was answered that kraft pulp 
has a high pentosan content and has very poor ink re- 
sistance to feathering. Another theory advanced that 
slowness is a most important factor to stop feathering— 
the type of filler is also important. 

How should shrinkage be figured to allow for varying 

retentions of different raw materials? 

Secretary R. G. MacDonald of T. A. P. P. I. stated 
that this subject is being studied for discussion at the 
fall meeting of the Technical Association to be held at 
Richmond, Va., September 24, 25 and 26. 

How much water is needed for one ton of paper? 

In a kraft mill, the amount was stated to be approxi- 
mately 35,000 gallons of raw water for the beaters and 
paper machine. In a board mill, the amount was stated 
to be 10,000 to 16,000 gallons per ton. 

With the discussion of the above questions, the meeting 
was adjourned and an unanimous sense of satisfaction ex- 
pressed that the technical sessions had been very successful. 


Dinner on Saturday Evening 
The dinner on Saturday evening was the last get-to- 


gether of this Interstate meeting and everyone was on hand 
to enjoy the occasion. C. B. Barton, Jr., presided at the 
speaker’s table and proved to be a very popular chairman. 
Elbert G. Milham, chief chemist of the Bryant Paper Co. 
was the toastmaster, and his genial and well-known good- 
fellowship made everyone feel at home. 

Delightful music was furnished by a selected group from 
Chas. L. Fischer’s orchestra known as the “Globe Trotters.” 
Mr. Fischer personally directed the playing, and he received 
a big hand from his many friends who were present. 

The speaker of the evening was a special treat, being 
Dr. John W. Dunning, nationally known pastor of the First 
Presbyterian Church of Kalamazoo. Dr. Dunning was per- 
mitted to select his own subject and he chose to speak of 
Loyalty—our dependability on the laws of nature and on 
the integrity that is to be found in human nature. His 
address was interspersed with a number of good stories and 
witty remarks which made everyone feel jolly and quite 
receptive of the more serious things he had to say. This 
concluded the convention program. 


ip 


Iron Extractor for Insulating and Fine Papers 


The ever increasing demand for insulating papers, both for 
cable and condenser work, has necessitated the absolute 
elimination of magnetic material from the finished paper. 

Most buyers of insulating papers contract for same on a 
guarantee of its freeness from magnetic material. This ap- 
plies even to microscopic particles that in the average grade 
of writing or ledger papers would not be detrimental. 

Electrical and chemical tests of sample sheets are care- 
fully made. Contract paper is paid for on the basis of the 
number of conducting particles per square foot. 

To meet the ever increasing standards, The Roland T. 
Oakes Company of Holyoke, Massachusetts, have made some 
extensive changes in the design and size of their Iron Ex- 
tractor. These extractors are now available in sizes from 26 
inches in length to 106 inches to meet varying machine ca- 
pacities. 

The Iron Extractor is generally installed in the sand trap 
or riffle box. In order to get the paper stuff in close con- 





tact with the extractor, the riffle box is wider out where the 
extractor is installed, thus reducing the depth of the stock 
at this point. The extractor is also installed below the 
bottom of the riffle box, which causes an eddy in the flow of 
the stock. This prevents any microscopic particle riding 
across the pole pieces on the stock. 

Many mills consider the Iron Extractor such an important 
part of their equipment that should current be cut off the 
extractor, an alarm rings and the sheet is broken down on 
the machine. The extractor is again put in operation be- 
fore production is renewed. 


we: 





At the recent meeting of the Executive Committee of the 
Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper Industry, plans 
are made for holding the fall meeting of T. A. P. P. I. at 
Richmond, Va., September 24, 25 and 26, with a day in Wash- 
ton, September 27th. No details are yet available. 
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The Paper Outlook in New Zealand 


Present Annual Market for Paper and Stationery 





Approximates Ten Million Dollars 


By KING HAMILTON GRAYSON 
Consulting Research Engineer 


a more even distribution of prosperity fhan heretofore. 

Some industries will benefit especially, while others will 
suffer discouraging losses in their foreign trade. As a gen- 
eral rule, the manufacturers of any one commodity rarely 
analyze all contributory factors which affect their industry, 
and they usually blame general conditions when the true 
cause is some specific point which is never considered. Pos- 
sibly, the paper manufacturers are different. They may have 
already arrived at the conclusion that business with buyers 
in New Zealand is going to be either greater or less than 
it was last year, and the year before. Some may have taken 
into consideration only the sales of paper by the United 
States and Canada, and not the possible competition of 
Europe or China or Japan. 

First of all we must take into consideration that the manu- 
facturers of paper making machinery have shipped from the 
United States in the past seven years more than two and a 
quarter million dollars worth of modern machinery to Japan, 
China and Australia, providing a greater competition for 
American and Canadian mills; and a much cheaper rate of 
freight to New Zealand. The business of New Zealand in 
paper and stationery now averages approximately ten mil- 
lion dollars per year; a plum worth struggling to hold. An 
analysis of the following tables indicates what the situa- 
tion has been, and whether the Japanese, Chinese and Aus- 
tralian mills will change that analysis remains for the close 
of this year to tell. 

‘PRINTING PAPER 


[snore even ais sales territories in 1929 should have 


From Country 1924 1925 1926 
United Kingdom ..... $1,369,490 $1,518,815 $1,625,370 
MEY Sh ow sok <mae's es 1,206,375 1,235,105 1,390,185 
EE. oink seseets 179,230 186,785 100,630 
United States ........ 6,799 5,849 6,958 

WRITING PAPER 

From Country 1924 1925 1926 
United Kingdom ..... $ 475,330 $ 464,970 $ 447,705 
OS eee oT ee 80,680 46,630 63,180 
PE cBitic tases ¢: eet co Ok ae eee 
United States ........ 3,256 2,690 4,391 

CARDBOARD 

From Country 1924 1925 1926 
United Kingdom ..... $ 172,020 $ 166,115 $ 154,830 
SEED «55.0 6s'eh samawe 62,840 65,265 89,620 
nn ob occkss ee eet 35,545 43,715 66,745 
BD. 65 Ss ces orenw ee 34,105 39,855 50,510 
United States 

Se Eee pera 9,819 31,424 

b. Paper and Straw- 

Berry e ee 16,430 25,535 8,984 ~ 
Board 

ce. Paper Wall Board 82,863 42,954 51,226 

d. Cardboard Boxes 4,528 2,806 3,669 

>» WALL-PAPER 

From. Country 1924 1925 1926 
United Kingdom ..... $ 408,770 $ 425,735 $ 440,635 
| SSS pre 79,990 87,370 69,590 
United States ........ 11,635 6,122 12,679 

MANUFACTURED STATIONERY 

From Country 1924 1925 1926 
United Kingdom ..... $ 352,270 $ 475,810 $ 423,400 
ES 5 otek ante chs 72,180 61,275 90,560 


669,980 642,740 


From Country 1924 1925 1926 
Germany ...,........ 8,570 28,030 80,625 
United States ........ 5,150 4,278 5,325 

ENVELOPES 

From Country 1924 1925 1926 
United Kingdom ..... $ 129,395 $ 169,055 $ 164,260 
United States (1922). ISR 2 iS acedes 2 eae 

(1924). 1,309 1,681 2,211 
WRAPPING PAPER 

From Country 1924 1925 1926 
Sree oe $ 310,472 $ 283,765 $ 305,555 
United States ........ 11,034 15,224 16,315 

WATERPROOF-GREASEPROOF PAPERS 

From Country 1924 1925 1926 

United States ........ $ 3,167 $ 1,859 $ 4,296 
TISSUE AND CREPE PAPERS 

From Country 1924 1925 1926 

United States ........ $ 33,690 $ 47,777 $ 41,682 
PAPER TOWELS AND NAPKINS 

From Country 1924 1925 1926 

United States ........ $ 5,904 $ 4,834 $ 3,438 
BUILDING PAPER 

From Country 1924 1925 1926 

United States ........ $ 14,747 $ 24,723 $ 28,549 
BLOTTING PAPER 

From Country 1924 1925 1926 

United States ........ $ 1,689 $ 4,956 $ 2,819 
CIGARETTE PAPER 

From Country 1924 1925 1926 

United States ........ $ MG: ) > eevbines $ 38,761 
ALL OTHER PAPER 

From Country 1924 1925 1926 

United States ........ $ 85,282 $ 87,594 $ 15,737 


It thus appears that the paper manufacturers of the United 
States have enjoyed only a small share of New Zealand’s 
business. The second point which must now be consid- 
ered very seriously, is whether the paper manufacturers of 
the United States are going to lose that business without a 
concerted effort. The British sales cry throughout the 
United Kingdom is, “Patronize the Industries of the Empire 
to Defeat Foreign Competition.” With all due respect to 
the soundness of that cry by British industry, the paper 
manufacturers of the United States can justly retaliate with 
a sales logan: “Either give our industries a fair share of 
your patronage or American buyers will substitute for New 
Zealand’s exports to the United States, products from those 
Nations which do buy from us.” ‘ 

Under the British plan of patronizing and supporting th 
industries of the Empire, each Colony is being urged to cre- 
ate or develop every industry which can make it possible to 
eliminate imports from countries not part of the British Em- 
pire. In a few short years, the great American exports of 
fruits will suffer tremendously from the British expansion 
plan; American canners of salmon will soon lose their world 
markets through Japanese and Soviet competition; American 
manufacturers of linoleum, oileloth, varnish, paints and 
products made from flaxseed are now threatened with the 
loss of their South American trade because Europe demands 
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that Argentina patronize those who consume their meats, re- 
sulting in Argentina preparing to enter the industries to con- 
vert flaxseed; while the shoe industry of Argentina has al- 
ready cost American manufacturers their foreign business 
of that country, with the certainty of losing all of South 
America. If “it’s fair for the goose, it’s fair for the gan- 
der,” in this game of foreign trade. 

Co-ordinated American industry can force foreign buyers 
to patronize those industries in the United States which are 
in a position to offer quality goods at fair prices. Britain’s 
cry of “Patronize the Industries of the Empire” is a mere 
beginning; and the next step, if the paper manufacturers 
of the United States remain asleep, will be a united cry from 
the foreign world to “Patronize any nation except the United 
States to regain some of the wealth of this nation.” There 
is a legitimacy to this game of foreign trade which right- 
fully demands that if Australia, China or Argentina can 
manufacture paper products and ship them to New Zealand 
cheaper than the United States or Canada, for the good of 
New Zealand, that trade belongs to those countries. Like- 
wise, if Argentina or Australia can produce native products 
to advantage for the United States, we should give them that 
advantage for the benefit of America’s masses. In other 
words, the entire world in the game of foreign trade, is truly 
one gigantic nation, and each section which can produce a 
specific product to advantage and at a lower cost than any 
other section, should be favored. 

However, that is not the policy of Great Britain. Behind 
their slogan is an indisputable ambition to regain all of the 
foreign trade lost during the war and to wrench from the 
United States the present supremacy. This element, com- 
bined with the third point for consideration by both Canadian 
and American paper manufacturers, rather tends to kill the 
hope of our paper manufacturers. gaining much trade from 
New Zealand in this or succeeding years. That third point 
is based upon modern progress. 

Two of the greatest untouched timber areas of the world 
are in China: one being the forest zone along the River 
Mutan in Kirin Province of Manchuria, where there are ap- 
proximately 500,000 acres of virgin timber; and the second 
being the “Great Black Back Range” south of Mirror Lake, 
where there are 915,460 acres of virgin timber. In the first 
area the Fuji Paper Mill has a concession from the Chinese 
Government, and they are now constructing a light rail- 
way from the zone to Mutan on the Chinese Eastern Rail- 
road to transport their logs. This lumber, amounting to 
100,000 koku per year, is to be shipped to Vladivostock by 
rail and thence to Shimizu, Japan, to be converted into paper 
products. In the second or Lou-Ya-Ling tract, several 
Chinese mills are beginning to cut timber for a similar pur- 
pose. There are now twenty-four modern paper mills in 
China, which, with Soviet, Japanese and Indian production, 
most certainly threaten the foreign trade of both Canadian 
and United States paper factories. The policy seemingly 
apparent in many foreign countries is one of “individual de- 
velopment and inner protection.” It is so- apparent that the 
paper and other manufacturers of the United States, to hold 
New Zealand or other foreign trade, must create a slogan 
and a policy which will draw that trade with magnetic force 
to combat the British slogan of “Patronize the Industries of 
the Empire.” 


_ 
——_-s 


Major Porter’s Resignation Reported 
It is reported that Oliver M. Porter has resigned as secre- 
tary of the American Paper and Pulp Association to take 
effect August 1, and his resignation will be acted upon by the 
Executive Committee at a meeting on June 18. 





iin 


Treating Sulphite Pulp Waste 

The waste is introduced into a settling zone wherein it 
is maintained in a relatively quiescent state to permit the 
suspended matter to settle out. The liquid waste is‘ then 
passed through porous calcium carbonate and a time period 
of contact of two minutes is maintained between the liquid 
waste and the calcium carbonate. J. T. Travers, Columbus, 
Ohio, assignor, The Travers-Lewis Process Corpn. United 
States Patent No. 1,699,258. 





60” Hypoid Generating Equipment 


Equipment for cutting large hypoids is a recent develop- 
ment of the Gleason Works, Rochester, New York. This 
equipment consists of a large gear generating machine as 
designed for spiral bevels, with the addition of a special 
work head for cutting hypoid pinions. In addition to the 
usual adjustments of the spiral bevel gear head, the hypoid 
head has two others. The work spindle can be offset verti- 
cally above or below center, so that the pinion can be cut in 
the same relative position in the machine as the position in 
which is to run with the mating gear. There is also a 
small horizontal, transverse adjustment of the head. The 
slides for these various adjustments can all be observed in 
Fig. 1. 

The Hypoid head can be used not only for cutting hypoid 
pinions, but also for spiral bevel pinions and gears of small 
pitch diameter. 

There are two important advantages of hypoids. The 
small amount of lengthwise sliding of the teeth introduced 


Fig. 1—60” Hypoid gear generating machine 


. Maesk L 


Fig. 2—Pair of 5:1 ratio hypoids offset 
vertically above center line of shafts 


by the offset, tends to make them even smoother running 
than spiral bevels. The offset between the axes makes it 
possible for both gear and pinion shafts to continue past 


each other. Large, accurately generated, smooth running 
gears were not obtainable for driving shafts with their axes 
offset until this machine was developed for cutting hypoids. 
The approximate maximum dimensions of gears which can 
be cut by this equipment are as follows: 
60 in. pitch diameter, 30 in. cone distance, 

8 in. face width, 1% D.P., 0° to 25° spiral angle, 
ratios between 1:1 and 1:10, 10 in. vertical off- 
set. 

The Gleason Works will furnish additional information to 
anyone interested, in regard to the gear generating equip- 
ment or hypoids. 
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Fox River Valley Safety Conference 


Large Attendance at Pulp and Paper Section 


of Fifth Annual Meeting 


was held on June 11, 1929 at Manitowoc, Wis. The pulp 

and paper section with W. J. Peacock of the Northern 
Paper Mills Co., Green Bay, Wis. as chairman, assembled 
at the K. C. Club at 9:45 a.m., and devoted the entire morning 
to the program. Approximately two hundred interested and 
enthusiastic safety workers gathered at this sectional meet- 
ing from such papermaking communities as Neenah, Me- 
nasha, Appleton, Niagara, Combined Locks, Kaukauna and 
Green Bay. Such a gathering certainly manifested the in- 
creasing demand on the part of the mills as well as the mill 
workers for facts in the safety movement. 

Immediately following assembly, Mr. Peacock introduced 
Marion W. Smith, Director of Foremanship Training, Wis- 
consin Vocational Schools, who with the help of a number 
of selected paper mill men gave a demonstration on analyzing 
an accident. In this demonstration, a fictitious accident of a 
mill worker was analyzed thoroughly as to classification of 
accident—machine or non-machine, cause of accident, and 
placement of responsibility for it. This demonstration of meth- 
ods employed in analyzing an accident presented to those in 
attendance a simple means of obtaining such information as 
should be obtained if an impartial decision is to be reached 
as to the actual cause of an accident as well as permitted 
conclusions to be drawn as to the individuals responsible in 
any way for it. A chart was drawn up during the demonstra- 
tion showing all of the salient facts so that it might serve as 
a record of the analysis and at the same time permit a study 
of the accident from all angles—the structure of which is 
shown in the accompanying illustration. 

This demonstration was very enthusiastically received and 
should it ever be necessary for any of those present to ana- 
lyze an accident, it will be possible to start with the funda- 
mentals. 

Following the discussion of Mr. Smith’s demonstration, 
Fred W. Braun, chief engineer of the Safety Department, 
Employers Mutual Liability Insurance Co., Wausau, Wis., 


T HE fifth annual Fox River Valley Safety Conference 


was introduced, and he spoke on “Accidents in Paper In- 
dustry”. Mr. Braun stressed the necessity of accurate ac- 
cident records, stating that they should be kept with the 
same solicitude as their profit and loss accounts. He also 
stressed the necessity of knowledge as to the cause of ac- 
cidents so that constructive accident prevention work might 
be done. It was suggested that information should be ob- 
tained on every accident so that responsibility for each 
accident can be placed, and so that industry may profit from 
this information. Such information should include data 
on how the accident happened, where it happened, and how 
to prevent a recurrence. 

Accidents in pulp and paper mills within the State of 
Wisconsin for the year 1927 were mentioned, and detailed 
information was presented on one of the common causes of 
accidents, namely, falls by stumbling. This data was com- 
piled from information reported to his company by paper mill 
policyholders. Over fifty per cent of the falls reported were 
caused by truck handles, and approximately twenty per cent 
were caused by stumbling over objects left around paper 
machines and. hidden from view by being covered with 
waste paper or broke, and uneven floors were responsible 
in part for about ten per cent of the accidents. A number 
of accidents were reported as being caused by hand tools, 
such as wrenches, etc. One accident resulting in death was 
contributed to a poor wrench. 

In concluding his remarks, Mr. Braun suggested that there 
should be loyalty of working force to employer, to govern- 
ment, and to their own self-respect. 

With the completion of the discussion which followed Mr. 
Braun’s paper, the meeting was adjourned. Luncheon was 
served at 12 o’clock and the afternoon and evening were 
spent in attendance at the general sessions. 

The Wisconsin mills and those individuals connected with 
them are to be congratulated on the splendid work which 
they are doing along the lines of safety education, as mani- 
fested by the splendid meeting at Manitowoc. 


Accident Analysis Chart 
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Economical Operation of 
Pulp and Paper Mills’ 


By JOS. H. SLATER 
Escanaba Paper Co., Escanaba, Mich. 


W* approach a discussion of the economical operation 
of pulp ang paper mills with a humble and some- 
what doubting spirit, for the reason that our past and re- 
cent experience makes us fear that no matter what econo- 
mies may be effected in operation and in reducing the cost of 
producing paper, our superiors in office and the sales de- 
partments of paper companies throughout the country would 
take an early opportunity to trade away any savings that 
might be made and hand the profit to the extent of a hun- 
dred per cent to the purchaser of the paper we make. This 
has been the course of the great majority of paper and pulp 
mill companies for many years in the past. 

Andrew Carnegie, some years ago, stating that the steel 
business with its ups and downs in price was either a prince 
or a pauper. We can very honestly say that only at ex- 
tremely rare times, perhaps once in a generation, is the 
paper business in the prince class. Its normal position is 
that of the pauper. 

I think there is but little doubt that the war saved a great 
number of paper companies on this continent from bank- 
ruptcy, and it now appears that we have so deflated prices 
since the war and have swung so far to the other end of the 
arc that we have thrown away all the advantages of better 
prices then obtained, but this has not been so with other 
industries contributing to the manufacture of paper; con- 
sequently our industry suffers from unsatisfactory return on 
the investment. 

The paper and pulp industry, as far back as the mind of 
man runneth, has always spent vast sums of money trying 
to work into a more advantageous position, to secure more 
economical operation. This has been done by building new 
mills from time to time and moving to a position to get 
cheaper raw material or to get in a better position for fav- 
orable freight rates, lower priced power, or some other real 
or fancied advantage. Especially has constant and determined 
effort been made to secure economy by contrantly enlarg- 
ing mechanical units. Mills have been made bigger and yet 
bigger; the size of power units has been vastly increased; 
larger and still larger digesters and pulp preparing ma- 
chinery have been installed; steam plants have been greatly 
improved and enlarged; pulp grinders have been made im- 
mense in size and to a large extent automatic in operation; 
and a fierce rivalry in demanding larger, wider and faster 
paper machines has taxed to the utmost the engineering 
skill of the world, so that today the daily output of all mod- 
ern paper machines is staggering when compared with out- 
puts of machines of only a few years ago. This expansion 
has been true to a large extent in the manufacture of all 
grades of paper, although some grades have surpassed others. 

In all departments of pulp and paper manufacture new 
methods have been tried. Many in the nature of experiment 
have been found wanting and despite their high cost have 
been promptly discarded, but enough have been found valu- 
able and adopted; so that the industry has been revolutionized 
and improved and has been swept on to what would appear 
to be a much greater output and economy of production. 

Yet the paper industry has failed in one essential. Re- 
gardless of all this change, advancement and economy, we 
still stagger along desperately hoping that the fruit of suc- 
cess—that is, a fair profit—will not forever turn to ashes on 
our lips. 

When we see, as recently, high government officials com- 
pelled to intervene to prevent the practical giving away of a 
nation’s raw material; when we see the great investing pub- 
lic alarmed at losses staring them in the face; when we see 
investors disappointed in the returns obtained from this es- 
sential industry and with what looks like no hope for the 
future, we have to conclude that the marketing of paper 
— must be much more at fault than the manufacture 
thereof. 


* Paper read before the American Pulp and Paper Mill Superin- 
tendents Association at Wausau, Wis., June 6, and 8, 1929. 





Industry Should Be Self-Supporting 


It certainly should not be necessary for the paper industry 
to be compelled to lean on an allied business or a power in- 
dustry to carry it along and make good its losses. There 
are many things arising from thoughts based on what we 
have said, and much more that we have left unsaid, which 
makes us wonder if the earnest and strenuous efforts of the 
superintendents, managers and mill men are really worth 
while and of any importance, or if their efforts in lowering 
costs will lead to any really worth while economical results; 
and yet we must not despair or become too pessimistic. 
Perhaps the vaulting ambitions, the bitter rivalries, the 
jealousies, envyings and hatreds engendered in this difficult 
situation will finally result in a love feast and agreement to 
make the buyer bear his proper share of the cost of mak- 
ing paper. With this in mind we should still continue to 
hope and to devote ourselves to getting down the cost of 
production in the mills to which we are attached. 

There is no panacea that is universal; there is no recipe, no 
set of rules that will guarantee success in making a profit 
for your mill, when you do not have the power of com- 
plete control or particularly the power to demand a fair 
price. However, the higher standard of living, and I may 
say the very much higher standard of manufacturing and 
everything that goes with manufacturing, better buildings, 
greater attention to safety, strict sanitary observance, faster 
and more expensive machinery of high type, and the demand 
for a more expensive and higher type of operation and pro- 
gressive modern manufacture—makes it imperative that a 
sufficient margin of profit be forthcoming over and above 
the payment of interest and fair return upon invested capi- 
tal, to compel a price that will permit some progress, some 
research, some up-keep and advancement such as is demanded 
in these days. 


A Cost System Essential 


There are also some methods, rules and principles, how- 
ever, that must be observed if we are going to direct a mill’s 
operation and obtain more satisfactory economies. We be- 
lieve, first, that the installation of a thoroughly dependable, 
common sense, accurate cost system, one that embraces all 
the factors of cost, is the first essential; a cost system that 
will give mill men frequent information—every week pre- 
ferably—and, if making different kinds of paper, then you 
should have an accurate cost of each kind. A weekly cost 
system may not give absolutely accurate figures of cost 
each week, but with the end of the month a monthly cost 
and balance sheet will rectify any inaccuracies of the shorter 
period. It may cost a little bit more to obtain it, but it is 
well worth the effort. The weekly cost sheet will keep the 
mill operator in very close touch with his labor departments 
and material costs, so that when the normal figure for all 
departments and material is set up, any departure therefrom 
will be quickly seen and the remedy, as far as possible, 
applied. 

Now, this presupposes an intelligent, careful, interested, 
dependable cost accountant with a cost plan stripped of 
frills so that the truth can be quickly obtained and plainly 
presented. Then when it is presented it calls for a manager 
or superintendent who is not pig headed, prejudiced, in- 
different, antagonistic, swelled up with conceit, and de- 
termined to not recognize facts. 

The superintendent who is earnest, progressive, friendly, 
studious and courageous enough to face facts as they are is 
just the sort of a man who will act with energy working 
towards holding down costs, even if the improvement calls 
for revolutionary action. He will abolish wasteful conditions 
and will be anxious to get the truth as presented by a scienti- 
fic cost system that “hews to the line and lets the chips fall 
where they will.” The old proverb is, as always, true that 
“the eye of the master makes the house thrive”. 


Employ the Best Technical Control 


I think another very important point is that the up-to- 
date superintendent will take advantage of every possible 
technical aid that can be obtained. He should have even 
in the smallest mills some sort of a technical department 
with at least a man or two in a laboratory equipped with 
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the necessary equipment to find out what is going on, to 
test his product and keep a record of the findings, so that 
he can be assured that a uniform product in its class is con- 
stantly coming out. 

I need hardly dwell upon all that can be done in this 
direction, but in the last few years we have departed widely 
from the old system of rule of thumb individual judgment 
of paper and pulp quality and production. Instrument con- 
trol with numerical records is the only safe and economical 
method. If you do not use many of these methods, your 
rivals will or your customers will, and you will be working in 
the dark®or in constant controversy with your customer. 
The technical control should be a detective system aimed at 
bringing out the truth regarding material conditions through- 
out the mill, loss of white water, lose of steam, losses due 
to moisture control, to methods of handling wood, of pre- 
paring chemical and mechanical pulp. In scores of different 
ways technical men can be directed by the manager and 
superintendent so that their findings will result in a more 
economical, accurate and systematic method of manufacture. 

I fear that some superintendents are rather short-sighted 
in handling technical men. This may arise from a natural 
distaste for the uncovering of unpleasant facts and for 
what may appear like criticism of your actions or what is 
going on under your supervision. It is a serious mistake 
not to use technical men to obtain information which can 
only be obtained by scientific tests and research, and it is 
our opinion that the modern mill without some such as- 
sistance is working at a very great disadvantage. You 
‘know, in our business there is so much information floating 
around—information that is not so—that we must have an 
arrangement so that the truth can be disclosed, and this can 
only be done systematically by using technically trained 
men. 


The Superintendent’s Job 


The economical operation of pulp and paper mills today, 
owing to the great increase that has been made in their 
size and the general complexity of the operation, is a much 
more serious and diffcult matter than it was formerly, and 
it is to bring about keener and more accurate thought and 
intelligence, and to inspire to greater efforts that such an 
association as this exists. 

The day when a mill was so small that an active superin- 
tendent could cover the whole plant himself several times a 
day is past, and now he must run the mill to a large ex- 
tent by teamwork, by departmentizing the mill, and then 
operate it by frequent consultation with his department 
heads and by ability to analyze reports and observe their 
departure from what may be set up as a normal course. 
This, of course, means that to attain the best success he must 
have a very intimate knowledge of all the departments of his 
mill and must have a keen appreciation of the strong and 
weak points of the different departments. 

In dealing with the raw material, he must know intimately 
the character of the wood being used either in the chemical 
process or mechanical process. If dealing with the working- 
over of paper, he must have a still more intimate acquaint- 
ance with the characteristics of the raw material. Of course, 
he must be supported by first-class, competent foremen in 
the departments preparing the raw material, and should 
know himself just what he has a right to expect and be in 
a position to keep close scrutiny upon proper uses of chemicals 
and the mechanical upkeep of all departments. 

This means he should have an excellent knowledge and 
good judgment of motive powers, whether they be electri- 
eal, hydroelectrical or steam. A vast field of knowledge 
requirements present,themselves in connection with these 
departments—knowledge of metals, of digester procedure, of 
proper lubrication methods, of wise methods of upkeep and 
proper disposition of labor personnel, and especially of econo- 
mical methods of handling and moving large amounts of 
materials. A great field presents itself in these depart- 
ments, and we believe only close, keen study and an open 
mind by the superintendent, and a vigorous support by the 
executive management can enable him to obtain the best 
results and most economical operation of raw manor ‘de- 
partments in pulp and paper mills. 


ADVExtic: ES 








The Economy of Modern Machines 


It is our opinion that large sums of money are wastefully 
spent by improper movement of materials in the raw ma- 
terial departments of nearly all mills, and that very marked 
economies may be effected by a closer study of these de- 
partments, and by taking advantage of the latest and most 
approved methods of mechanical assistance in moving ma- 
terial. We know very well that there are a number of pulp 
mills in this country moving wood to grinders by the old 
push-truck method. The mill owners are losing money, 
and the men doing this work are dissatisfied. There is much 
handling of pulp that could be obviated, likewise of wood, 
and in mills using old papers a vast amount of labor is lost 
in moving paper by the most laborious and uneconomical 
methods. 

Then, also, in the raw material departments, in spite of 
the advance which has been made in saving of waste fiber, 
there is still an immense waste going on. Just a few of 
the most outstanding mills have nearly overcome this large 
waste and loss of material. 


Waste No Power 


Immense economies can be effected in the power section 
of paper and pulp mills. It is positively alarming to note 
in so very many instances the lack of appreciation of the 
value of power that is apparent in mills. I think we should 
pay much closer attention to this matter. More and more 
today we are beginning to appreciate that power is real 
money. With the great spread of the use of electric power, 
the matter is brought home to us that each horsepower lost 
or wastefully used is a very real loss to the owner thereof. 
Much confusion exists in regard to power required by pumps 
which move given amounts of material. Many machines of 
various kinds are operated in ways that are wasteful of 
power, and this item is well worthy of study. 

With the great increase in the use of electrical power the 
up-to-date superintendent should keep himself well informed 
as to the power required by each different piece of machinerv. 
Power factor correction, which means a great deal, should 
be closely looked after by frequent check-ups of amount of 
power required on different machines and motors used on 
constantly running water pumps, blowers, compressors or 
other machinery which operates constantly or nearly con- 
stantly. 

Of course, methods of steam generation have made such 
rapid advances in the last few years that an entirely new 
field of study opens up in this direction. The old recivrocat- 
ing steam engine has passed out of the picture, and high 
pressure boilers, powered coal, high type fuel stokers, water 
walls, pre-heat and super-heat, water and steam meters, 
proper installation of boiler settings, proper insulation of 
steam lines, steam turbines of the condenser and bleeder 
type, and a host of new and improved devices for the 
economical production and use of steam and power call for 
your greatest study; and to get the most satisfactory re- 
sults from a department containing all these modern de- 
vices, means that it can not be run in a slipshod way. Ar- 
rangement must be made for a constant checking and re- 
checking, and an absolute insistence upon good housekeep- 
ing is required for dependable results. 

I need hardly dwell upon the necessity for study and 
close attention to hydraulic installations. Assuming that 


_ your mill has the most up-to-date hydraulic installation, 


then it devolves upon you superintendents to watch it closely 
and to keep it in first class condition, to have checks made 
of the outputs of wheels, etc., so that you may get much 
more than a dollars worth of power for every dollar in- 
vested. 


Mill Management and Control 


In the paper mill department: we feel that this depart- 
ment is usually operated with more success and is less open 
to criticism than some of the other departments of paper- 
making, and yet there are numberless instances of most 
deplorable shortcomings in the paper department. Some of 
it is undoubtedly due to poor, improper environment, build- 
ings that are not just as they should be for the housing of 
beaters and paper machines; yet part of these bad condi- 
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tions arise from poor management of the mills in the first 
place. 

We can see that above all things a beater room should 
be well lighted, and that the operations being carried on 
in the beater room should proceed in an orderly manner and 
not in a sloppy, greasy, dirty, haphazard manner as we have 
seen in a great number of mills. There has. of course, in 
the last few years been a great simplification of beater room 
operation and some departure from the old dictum that 
paper was made in the beater room. We think that we are 
departing a little too much from that view. It is just as 
true today as ever it was that “a silk purse can not be 
made from a sow’s ear”. and nulv must be prepared pvroper- 
ly in the beater room in order to make really eood paper. 

The many new devices and methods of scientific control 
are of great help, and we do not have to depend to such a 
great extent upon the individual as in the past. Neverthe- 
less, it is as true here as in other denartments of the mill 
that methods of scientific control must themselves be con- 
trolled. and we must know that they are operating ac- 
curately in order to get a pre-determined result. 

Short circuiting of pulp prevaration, as in the tank system 
found in many news mills, does not abolish this care, but 
merely removes the place of preparation, and where these 
methods are used, re-doubled care must be given to the 
production of pulp, its screening, and final admixture with 
the chemicals. color, etc. 

Of course, the increase in size of units, the short circuit- 
ing of the operation and of methods for scientific control 
have but two objects: one being the improvement of the 
product; the other and perhaps the most outstanding, the 
economical production of the product. 


Economic Strides in the Industry 


As we look back over years of experience in puln and 
paper making, the point which impresses us most is that 
there has been a constant determined effort towards produc- 
ing pulp and paper more economically, and marvelous strides 
have been made in this direction by the adontion of entirelv 
different types of machinery and radically different methods 
of pulp preparation. 

The tremendous strides which have been made in building 
bigger, faster paper machines, more automatic in their op- 
eration than ever before, is a romance in itself. As we look 
back over 35 to 40 years of progress and compare present 
up-to-date machines with machines of 40 years ago, the 
change is nothing more or less than astounding, and with 
the fundamental principles remaining practically the same, 
the machine builder has been taxed to the utmost and driven 
to build paper machines nothing short of colossal in size 
and embodying many of the most recent advances in me- 
chanical engineering, but I frankly do not believe that the 
personnel, the men in charge of these machines, have quite 
kept pace with the advancement of the machines themselves: 
and this again is one of the reasons for the existence of such 
as association as this. A comparing of notes, an exchange 
of experiences such as are obtained at meetings of this 
kind, are of infinite value, helping men to a better knowl- 
edge and appreciation of the whole industry. 

Many of the vexatious parts of paper machines have been 
overcome. The screening apparatus has been wonderful im- 
proved; the fourdrinier section has likewise been improved, 
especially by the adoption of the suction couch roll; me- 
thods of changing wires without completely dismantling the 
machine; methods of drying the paper have been vastly im- 
proved and great economies effected in this direction, and 
there is a good field for knowledge and discrimination in the 
different types of drying apparatus that is offered, some, 
we believe, better for some kinds of paper than for others. 
Lubrication of the machines has been vastly improved. Driv- 
ing mechanisms also have received much attention and sev- 
eral apparently excellent methods are in operation; methods 
of calendering and reeling paper, and especially of winding 
paper, have been marvelously improved. 

By analyzing the situation, we have to conclude that really 
what has been put into the superintendent’s hands is a much 
finer, much more accurate, much more delicately balanced 
mechanism, but one that can not be handled improperly 
without enormous loss to the owners. With the up-to-date 








paper machine properly and carefully handled and closely 
attended to in all its small details, we have a wonderful 
piece of semi-automatic mechanism that can produce the most 
satisfactory result; but it is equally true that if this me- 
chanism is not directed by keen knowledge and a fairly wide 
experience, the most lamentable losses may accrue. 

You all well recall the very meager attention that was 
paid to ventilation of paper machine rooms some years ago. 
But with the increase in size of the machines it speedily be- 
came absolutely necessary that this matter be attacked in a 
scientific manner, and the results have been exceedingly bene- 
ficial. Only in rare cases now do we find buildfhgs being 
rotted down on account of an excess of moisture in the ma- 
chine room; only rarely do we find men working in a tropi- 
cal temperature, surrounded with air laden with moisture, 
sapping their energy so that they are unable to perform a 
satisfactory day’s work; and this advance alone has been a 
step forward in the economical operation of mills. 

Then the recovery of waste fiber from paper machines by 


‘various methods has, again, been a forward step in economy, 


and great advances have been made in the winding of paper. 
How many of us remember the old ramshackle winders we 
used to work with? Devices, it would seem, that were in- 
vented to drive men to despair. The positively enormous 
quantities of paper that were spoiled by winders of this 
type was appalling. These winders have been replaced by 
a much more perfect mechanism, working on correct princi- 
ples, and even more recently within the past few years, still 
better mechanisms for the winding of paper have been put 
upon the market. 

Great changes have occurred in the finishing of paper and 
its shipment from the mills. These improvements have been 
different with different kinds of paper. The winders have 
contributed to a much handier form of shipping paper for 
mercantile purposes; the unit platform system for the ship- 
ment of better classes of paper; and in the finishing and 
shipment of newspaper—which is produced in such vast quan- 
tities—mechanical devices have been adopted in part both 
for the finishing and for the shipment of paper, such as 
steamheaders, electric trucks, etc., all of which have ex- 
pedited and lowered the cost of finishing and shipping; so a 
survey of the entire pulp and paper manufacturing activities 
indicates the absolute necessity of a better knowledge both 
in detail and as a whole of the industry. 

It further illustrates the outstanding necessity of orderly 
manufacturing operations, of clearing up the industry from 
confusion and dirt and disorder. The industry must move 
forward as a well-ordered mechanism, and this depends in 
the last analysis upon the management. To be sure, a super- 
intendent can not do it all, and the manager can not do it 
all, but if these officers are supported and their efforts vigor- 
ously seconded by executives above them, it is almost cer- 
tain that the mill operation, as far as it goes, can be car- 
ried on economically. 

The sale of the paper and the final profits accruing to the 
companies depend, of course, upon the Sales Departments. 
A wide divergency of possible selling prices between mills 
ean only arise from the advantage one mill may have over 
another in cheap power or cheap raw material or favorable 
freight rates. Where these factors are lessened or where 
they disappear, then the measure of success that a mill may 
obtain is dependent upon the skill, the wisdom, the energy, 
the initiative, the well-balanced judgment of the healthy, up- 
to-date superintendent. 


_— 
— 


The Joint Committee on Approved Pulp Testing Chemists 
announces its acceptance of the following: Felix Paquin, 
Galveston Laboratories, Galveston, Tex.; D. S. Davis, Con- 
tainer Corporation of America, Manayunk, Philadelphic, 
Pa.; and Everett J. Schwantes, 431 South Dearborn St., 
Chicago. 
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Lewis S. Barker, well-known salesman in the Pennsylvania- 
New Jersey territory for Downingtown Manufacturing Co., 
Downingtown, Pa., passed away suddenly May 30, 1929. Mr. 
Barker had been with the company since 1913 in various 
capacities, such as machinist, erecting engineer and sales 
engineer. 
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The Sulphate Process and Kraft Paper' 


By GEORGE VOGHT 
Mosinee Paper Mills Co., Mosinee, Wis. 


HE sulphate process was invented in Danzig, Germany, 

by C. F. Dahl, who took out a patent in 1884. Before 
that time the Manchester Paper Company, of New York, 
had found that by cooking straw with sodium sulphide in- 
stead of the commonly used sodium hydroxide, a better yield 
and quality of fiber could be obtained. In consequence of this 
discovery, the Eaton Fiber Company erected a factory in 
Brooklyn to produce sodium sulphidein larger quantities so 
that this product could be used in cooking rather than the 
sodium hydroxide. However, this work, which was done in 
the sixties, did not turn out very well commercially, as 
neither did work done in the same line in Austria at the end 
of the seventies. Aussig had a patent in 1882 for cooking 
with sodium sulphide, and it seems that Dahl got his idea 
from that. In order that he might not infringe on the Aussig 
patent, Dahl used sodium sulphate, which at that time was a 
by-product from the hydrochloric acid industry and was prac- 
tically worthless, to replace the sodium lost in the process. 
From this use of sodium sulphate came the name “sulphate” 
process, which in itself is misleading as the sulphate as a 
cooking medium is inert and does not become active until 
changed to sulphide. The pioneer to whom a great deal of 
credit is due for the practical application of this method is 
G. F. Enderlein. 

F. Stoermer built a soda mill in Bamble, Norway, which 
was managed by Director Consul, Theodore Peterson, and 
Technical Manager, G. F. Enderlein. The Dahl patent was 
introduced there after Dahl had started to use sodium sulphate 
at Danzig where he was Manager. As the mill in Danzig is 
no longer in existence, the Bamble mill is probably the oldest 
sulphate mill at this time. By using sodium sulphate to replace 
the soda ash commonly used in soda mills, Dahl found a 
cheaper chemical and at the same time introduced sulphide in 
the liquor which formerly contained only straight hydroxide 
lye. He thereby accomplished two things: 

1. A better lye to cook with — increasing the yield 
and quality of the pulp. 
2. A cheaper chemical to replace process losses. 

The machinery in this mill was designed for the soda pro- 
cess, and it was Mr. Enderlein who first introduced the rotary 
in place of the cumbersome long flat drying oven, and later 
the disc evaporator. The rotary digester was invented in 1853 
in England. 

Pulp Process 

The raw material for the pulp is treated in the same way 
as for the sulphite and soda pulp processes; that is, barked 
(sometimes not), chipped, screened and is then ready for the 
digesters. At the time the sulphate process began to be used, 
all the mills were equipped with rotary digesters and the 
sulphate mills naturally used this type also. They were 
usually two ton digesters. In later years many stationary 
digesters have replaced the rotary. The rotary digester has 
the advantage in giving a uniform cook without any circula- 
tion device, and many still believe it to be the better type. 
As the rotary digesters require much heavier construction, 
many of the new mills have gone over to the stationary, mak- 
ing them up to seven tons. 

While the digester is being filled with chips the measured 
amount of lye is flowing in, thereby packing the chips better 
in the digester. As the lye, containing about 400 to 750 pounds 
of sodium hydroxide per ton of pulp, is not enough to 
thoroughly saturate the chips, additional so-called black lye is 
used which is reeovered from the cooking process. After 
this operation is completed, the top of the digester is bolted 
on and the cooking process begins by heating the contents of 
the digester. There are several methods for this operation. 
One of the older is the introduction of live steam direct in the 
digester through a perforated coil. A newer is the in- 
direct method whereby the liquor is preheated in a separate 
heater and introduced in the top of the digester with a 
circulating pump and drawn off at the bottom. The Morterud 
system is of the latter type. A later indirect system is the 





1Paper read before the American Pulp and reow. —= Superintendents 
Association at Wausau, Wis., June 6, 7 and 8, 19: 


Schauffelberger system whereby the liquor is introduced at 
the top and bottom and drawn off at the middle of the digester 
through a perforated mantel on the inside. These indirect 
heating systems have been used mostly on the stationary di- 
gésters, but the Morterud system can also be applied to the 
rotary digester. The indirect systems have the advantage in 
giving a stronger recovery liquor, as the condensate from the 
steam will not mix with the liqour as in the direct heating 
system. The digester is relieved after some pressure has been 
built up. This is necessary as the temperature without re- 
lieving would not correspond to the pressure, and both are 
essential for a good cook. When the cook is finished, the 
digester is hooked up with the blow line (a pipe line leading to 
the diffusers) and the pulp is blown over with a pressure of 
60 to 90 pounds. The cycle for a digester—filling, cooking 
and blowing—varies with the kind of pulp desired and the 
type of digester, from two to six hours. 

The pulp is blown over to the diffusers which are now more 
common than the old type of wash tank. Lately even suction 
filters have been used to wash the pulp, but with little success 
on account of the heavy foam. In the latter case the pulp is 
blown through a separator. The more commonly used 
diffusers are a battery of cylindrical tanks with perforated 
false bottoms and separators at the top for relieving the 
steam. This steam is usually led to a condenser for heat- 
ing water used for washing the pulp. After the pulp is 
blown in the diffuser, so-called weak black liquor is pumped 
in at the top of the diffuser after the relief line has been 
closed. This weak liquor is from a previously filled diffuser 
from which the strong black liquor has been recovered. The 
valve or line leading to a strong black liquor tank is opened 
and the washing begins. This wash liquor is tested and when 
it runs below a certain point in strength this valve is closed 
and another valve opened whereby the weak black liquor is 
transferred either to a tank or put on top of a freshly blown 
diffuser. While the strong black liquor is being worked out 
of the pulp, warm water is pumped on top of the weak black 
liquor first introduced in the diffuser. When all the black 
liquor has been washed out of the diffuser, the pulp is ready 
to be dumped in the stock chest. This is done by opening a 
door in the side of the diffuser located even with the false 
bottom of the diffuser. Most of the pulp will thereby be 
removed and the rest is washed out with a high pressure 
water hose. 

Recovery 


One of the most essential parts for a successful mill is 
the recovery. The strong black liquor as received from the 
diffuser is pumped over to the recovery room. It is here that 
Enderlein worked so successfully. Before his time this black 
liquor was evaporated in long ovens where the liquor ran in 
and was slowly worked over to the other end where the fur- 
nace was located, the hot gases from the furnace striking 
over the liquor. The liquor had to be worked by hand with 
long hoes the whole length of the evaporating troughs. The 
rotary was here introduced, first as a batch evaporator, and 
then by Enderlein as a continuous evaporator placed after the 
furnace. To utilize still more of the heat from the furnace 
after it passes the rotary, Enderlein invented his disk evapo- 
rator consisting of a closed chamber with two sets of rotating 
disks dipping in the lack liquor at the bottom of the closed 
chamber through which the hot gases pass after they leave 
the rotary. A considerable evaporation of the water from 
the black liquor takes place here, and this thickened black 
liquor is fed in the rotary from where it comes out in nearly 
dry condition, forming what is called “black ash”. At the 
time, the improvements of Enderlein revolutionized the whole 
industry, and up to a few years ago this method was used 
most widely. To better recover the heat and increase the 
rate of evaporation of the black liquor, multiple effect vacuum 
evaporators were installed. Several types of these evaporators 


_ exist, but all work on the same principles. The most efficient 


is the rapid circulating type. This was the outstanding addi- 
tion to the Enderlein type. With this addition the system was 
used until a few years ago when, on account of stricter 
economy, the dish had to give way to the boiler, and the steam 
produced here used to evaporate the black liquor in the more 
efficient multiple effect vacuum evaporator. 

After the black liquor had been received as black ash from 
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1S “Camachine 18” slits and rolls webs 112" 

wide directly from a six cylinder Downington 

board machine, at the model plant of the Clifton 
Paper Mills, Inc., at Clifton, N. J. 


Quietly serving in the dependable operation of this 
unit are foyrteen Hyatt Roller Bearings, requiring 
no attention other than occasional lubrication. 


The Hyatt Roller Bearings employed are supporting 
the Compensating Roll—Rear Idler— Lower Idler 
and Slitter Platen Rolls, and keep them in true and 
permanent alignment at high speeds, with the result 
that production capacity exceeds requirement, and 
uniform rolls are rapidly produced with exception- 
ally narrow trim. 





Hyatts are also used in the clutch and the counter 
balance rollers to make complete the smooth, de- 
pendable performance of this Cameron machine. 


For all pulp and paper making machinery this 
kind of bearing performance is assured wherever 
Hyatt Roller Bearings are applied, and may be 
obtained by specifying Hyatts for any new equip- 
ment you purchase, or by changeovers on your 
existing plain bearings. 


HYATT ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 
Newark Detroit Chicago Pittsburgh Oakland 








HYATT 


ROLLE BEARINGS 


PERFECT ROLLS are 
produced at high speed 
with Hyatt Roller Bearing 
Equipped Camachine 18. 





The Camachine is built by the Cameron Machine 
Company of Brooklyn, N. Y., and is regularly 
equipped with Hyatt Roller Bearings. 
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the rotary, the amount of sodium sulphate necessary to replace 
the manufacturing loss of sodium is mixed with the black ash 
and the mixture introduced in the furnace. 

The furnace is constructed either as a single or double fur- 
nace and fired with the black ash mentioned above. The 
double furnace is used most and the fire opening is on top. 
On account of the high heat—2000 deg. fahr. and over—it has 
been hard to obtain a material that will not fuse, especially as 
the material used to fire is so high in sodium salts. Soap- 
stone has proved to be the best material so far. In starting 
up, the furnace must be heated and this is usually done with 
wood. After the furnace is going good, the black ash is in- 
troduced. It contains about 50 percent of organic matter and is 
in itself a good fuel. No extra fuel need be added unless the 
black ash, on account of previous treatments, has lost much 
of its fuel value, or the wood itself (from which the pulp is 
made) is poor in rosins and other important fuel qualities. In 
the latter case extra fuel in the form of wood must be added. 
To keep a good fire in the furnace-there are two to four air 
nozzles leading into the fuel bed, working under air pressure 
from one to twelve inches of water. To protect the nozzles 
from the heat they are water jacketed. The size of the air 
nozzle varies from three to twelve inches in diameter. In the 
furnace the organic matter is burned out, the sodium salts 
are molten and the sodium sulphate is reduced more or less 
by the high temperature and carbon from the organic matter 
in the black ash. This mixturé of salts, sodium carbonate, 
sodium-sulphide, sulphite and sulphate,several impurities such 
as salts of iron, silica, etc., run in molten form from the 
furnace in a tank that has been filled with washing from the 
causticizing room (mentioned later) so-called weak white 
liquor. After the liquid in the dissolving tank has gained 
sufficient strength this liquor, called green liquor on account 
of its greenish color from impurities of iron, is pumped over 
to the causticizing room. 

The causticizing room has several cylindrical tanks holding 
enough liquor for several cooks. These tanks are equipped 
with agitators. After the green liquor has been pumped in, 
the sodium carbonate has to be converted into sodium hy- 
droxide. This is done by the regular process of mixing the 
green liquor with calcium oxide (quicklime, burned lime) or 
calcium hydroxide—calcium oxide preferred because of the 
heat given off when slacking the lime. The heat is necessary 
for good causticizing, which is the process that takes place 
when the carbonate of the sodium carbonate, or commonly 
called soda ash, is split off and combines with the lime, turn- 
ing the soda ash over to hydroxide which is a cooking medium 
whereas the carbonate is not. After an hour or more agita- 
tion of this mixture at boiling temperature, the agitator is 
stopped and the contents of the tank allowed to settle. The 
clear liquor, now called strong white liquor, is siphoned off 
into a storage tank from which the necessary cooking liquor 
is drawn and the recovery cycle is complete. 

The sludge, the remaining settlement in the tank, is washed 
first in the tank, and after settling, drawn off again in same 
manner as the strong white liquor and is called weak white 
liquor. It is used for filling up the dissolving tank in the re- 
covery room. Water—usually warm—is then added to the 
causticizing tank, agitated and washed over a suction filter. 
The washed substance, or sludge, is usually waste and is dis- 
posed of in the best manner possible. Reburning the sludge 
has been attempted, but without much success as yet. It 
makes a good fertilizer and is being used on many farms. 


Screening 


Coming back to the washed pulp dumped in the stock chest, 
this contains uncooked chips and knots which have to be 
removed. This is accomplished by knotters and screens. The 
knotter is usually a rotating cylinder with coarse perfora- 
tions enclosed in a housing. There are two types of screens 
—fiat and centrifugal. The flat screens, as the name in- 
dicates, consist of flat plates, slotted, forming a false bottom 
of a box. The centrifugal screen is a perforated cylinder 
against which the diluted stock is thrown by centrifugal force. 
The stock, very much diluted with water, is pumped first to 
the knotter where knots and larger uncooked wood are 
separated from the stock, and then the screens take out the 
remaining smaller undesirable material. The stock going 








through the screens is then led to either the wet machines 
where the water is taken out to about 40 percent or to the 
deckers. If led to the wet machines, the cylinder mold, a cylin- 
der jacketed by a screen wire, takes out most of the water and 
a press roll squeezes out the rest.to 40 percent. The pulp is 
carried by a felt from the cylinder mold under the press roll 
and comes from the roll in laps and is stored or shipped. When 
the pulp is to be made into paper at the mill direct, it is 
pumped to the decker, as mentioned before. The decker has 
the same mold as the wet machine, but a relatively light 
felt covered roll rests directly on the mold, picking up the 
pulp which is then scraped off the roll and the resulting thick 
pulp drops in a chest from which the beaters are supplied. 

For making the kraft paper, the cooking process must be 
controlled carefully. The highest possible strength must be 
obtained and, therefore, the pulp fiber must be treated as 
gently as possible. Too much cooking liquor, wrong quality 
of liquor, too high steam pressure, too long cooking time will 
all have a weakening effect on the fiber. Then again too 
much reduction of all these factors will give a raw cook 
which, in most cases, is worthless and goes to waste. Also, 
a wrong treatment of the stock in beaters and jordans will 
spoil the best kraft pulp. Here the paper mill and the pulp 
mill have to work very closely together for best results. The 
beating engines are the same for practically all kinds of paper 
and are so well known a description of them hardly seems 
necessary. The beating of kraft has to be done just as care- 
fully as the cooking of the pulp because a certain freeness or 
slowness of the stock is necessary, as well as the hydration 
relative to the cutting of the fiber. The formation on the wire 
of the paper machine must be just right for best results. 
Also the drying of the paper is important as an over-drying 
will break down the fiber. 


ins 


Stuebing Cowan Co. Building Large Plant 


The Stuebing Cowan Co., Cincinnati, Ohio and Holyoke, 
Mass., is now erecting at Cincinnati a modern plant for the 
manufacture of lift trucks and platforms. On a four acre 
tract they will construct their first unit of a one floor fire- 
proof construction, 160 ft. wide by 330 ft. long, with a two- 
story office building of wire-cut brick and stone trim, at an 
approximate cost of $200,000. The location will provide for 
two and one-half times present production. The most 
modern equipment will be installed. 

The company manufactures electric lift trucks, tractors, 
and a complete line of hand lift trucks and platforms. It 
recently expanded its plant at Holyoke, Mass. Two plants 
are maintained in Canada, one at Granby, Quebec, one at 
Toronto, Ontario and a plant at Mooseburg, Bavaria. 





<i 


Paperboard Industries Association 


The Paperboard Industries Association met at the Palmer 
House, Chicago, Illinois, May 22 and 23, 1929. Group meet- 
ings were held Wednesday, the twenty-second, and the three 
groups met in joint session the afternoon of the twenty-third. 

At the general meeting, presided over by J. J. Brossard 
of the Fort Wayne Corrugated Paper Co., Fort Wayne, Ind., 
president of the association, a concise report of the principal 
activities of the association. since the last meeting was given 
by General Manager Browder. Specific reference was made 
to the work of the staff in connection with Trade Practice 
Administration Zone Meetings. The members of the group 
industry committees, who had been duly elected as representa- 
tives of the several zones established in connection with ad- 
ministering the trade practice rules approved for the 
industry by the Federal Trade Commission, held a meeting 
prior to the opening of the association. At this meeting, 
each of the three industry committees elected its chairman 
and its representatives on the board of directors. Following 
the meetings of Industry committees, the board of directors 
met and gave consideration to the most effective means for 
properly administering the Trade Practice Rules and a full 
report covering the action of the board has been transmitted 
to each company in the industry. 

The next meeting of the association will be held at the 
Westchester-Biltmore Country Club, Rye, N. Y., July 17 and 
18, 1929. 
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Wherever Wheels and Shafts Turn 


The swift strides made by Timken through long. research 
and large resources have placed Timken Bearings in the 
forefront of the economics of a mechanical age. 

Daily new uses are found, new applications, new advantages, 
and daily Timken sweeps to new peaks. 

At every turn—in industry, transportation, mining and agri- 
culture—Timken Bearings are at work in railroad and street 
car journals, motor cars, buses, trucks and machinery of all 
kinds, opposing friction with anti-friction, waste with saving. 
Wherever power is applied through moving parts, Timken 
Bearings are bettering the work of the world—holding friction 
in check, carrying radial and thrust loads, resisting wear, 
cutting production costs and increasing production wher- 
ever wheels and shafts turn. “Timken-Equipped” is an im- 
portant guide for any machinery buyer to follow. 


THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING CO., CANTON, OHIO 


\ TIMKEN 


Tapered 
\. ROLLER BEARINGS 
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Wood Pulps of Today’ 


By N. L. NOURSE 
Brown Co., Berlin, N. H. 


HENEVER the average individual picks up a sheet 

of paper to apply to some purpose, he seldom stops 
to realize how far back towards the source, the peculiar 
appearance, feel, strength, hardness, etc. of that sheet of 
paper could be actually traced. It might be made from 
any one of several types of fibre such as cotton, rag, linen 
rag, rope stock, jute bagging, unbleached or bleached sul- 
phite pulp, soda pulp, sulphate pulp, high purity wood pulp, 
ground wood, straw fiber, cotton linters, or even cornstalks. 
Each one of the previous mentioned fibers have singular 
characteristics and attributes that separate them from each 
other just as each type of papermaking fiber speaks a lan- 
guage of its own, which is only expressed through the 
medium of a sheet of paper produced from that fiber and 
accepted or rejected by the paper-using public for the per- 
formance of some specific paper duty. 

My side of the fiber this story is to deal with wood pulps 
only, and more specifically, chemical wood pulps of the 
highest grade bleached varieties. 

The golden era of progress in wood pulp manufacture can 
almost be confined to the past ten years of time. Similar 
to other industries recovering from a wartime inflation, the 
future of chemical wood pulp development depended largely 
upon how far reaching uses fibers of this nature could be 
called upon to fulfill. 

The early history of sulphite pulps was filled with the 
problems of economical manufacture, such as yields, mill 
wastes, acid making, and recovery, and those factors that 
resulted in the life or death of a pulp mill combating pro- 
duction costs. The wood pulp pioneers confined most of their 
chemistry to the removal of non-cellulose components from 
the chips of wood in order that they might produce a well 
cooked pulp having a good length and strength of fiber. 
Early bleaching processes were mainly a question of mak- 
ing pulp white with the use of as little bleach as possible. 
Such a finished bleached wood pulp was sold in a field where 
the character of paper would absorb it for economy’s sake. 

About 1919 and 1920 we began to see signs of intensive 
research and study in evaluating fibers. These were along 
two lines, (a) chemical study and (b) physical study: The 
chemical study brought out the effect of processing conditions 
on the analysis of the cellulose itself. The physical study eval- 
uated the effect produced in the paper from the underlying 
chemical cellulose cause. Arising from this study of physical 
character in paper, the industry was presented with several 
new testing instruments for evaluating physical tests in 
paper. As the reliability and performance of these instru- 
ments improved to a common point of satisfaction between 
pulp makers and paper makers, we then found a common 
language in which to express fiber values. This led to the 
manufacture of paper along exacting specifications, defin- 
ing these specifications by carefully prepared testing pro- 
cedures, and it was then but a short step for the paper 
manufacturer to pass on to the pulp maker what he desired 
for an ideal fiber. Thus special wood pulps grew directly 
from the requirements of the paper trade itself. 

Among these new wood fiber developments came the in- 


troduction of the so-called high purity wood pulps com-_ 


mercially known as alpha fiber, alpha pulps, or alpha cellu- 
lose pulps, merely because of their high content in alpha 
cellulose, the most desirable and stable form of cellulose 
for paper or chemical cellulose uses. 

The average variety of bleached sulphite pulps used for 
paper purposes analyze about 85 per cent alpha cellulose 
content. A few high grade sulphite pulps used for rayon or 
superior paper purposes will analyze as high as 87-88 per 
cent alpha cellulose, while the real high purity wood pulps 
range from 93 to 96 per cent. A figure of 92 per cent is 
generally accepted by cellulose chemists as a theoretical 
dividing line betwen high purity and low purity wood pulps. 





1 Paper read before the technical session of the Interstate Meet- 
ing of the Cost of the Association of Kalamazoo Valley and the 
Paper Technologists Club, at Kalamazoo, May 18, 1929. 


It is quite remarkable what a difference in fiber nature 
this added purity brings about. In an off hand way we see 
only an improvement of about 10 per cent in alpha cellulose 
purity, yet let us look at this. from another point of view. 
In an 87 per cent alpha cellulose pulp, we have 13 per cent 
of modified or lower types of cellulose, semi-sugary or 
starchy in nature. In a 95 per cent alpha cellulose pulp, 
we have only 5 per cent. In other words, we have reduced 
those inferior and undesirable cellulose components by over 
60 per cent and the result is a fiber high in color, free from 
stiffness and brittleness, and not nearly as susceptible to 
change through oxidation, heat, light, attack of acids, alkalis, 
and the like. 

Now to look at the physical side of the question. Alpha 
cellulose improvement alone, however, was not sufficient to 
give to the papermaker a raw material with which he could 
meet all the testing specifications expected of him when 
selling papers for hundreds of conversion problems. There- 
fore it was necessary to build up the length, strength, fold- 
ing properties, etc., of this type of fiber until it covered every 
use to which the papermaker desired to adapt its paper mak- 
ing qualities. The improvement and diversification of this 
high purity wood cellulose is only in its infancy today, 
dependent entirely upon the continued and tireless efforts 
of the pulp manufacturer to improve his product, as well 
as the co-operative effort of the practical and technical paper 
maker whose chief desire is to build his business and his 
product upon a scientific raw material, economically sound 
and unlimited in its supply and possibilities for improve- 
ments. 

It was comparatively few years ago that the best sheet 
of machine finished .paper, with no surface sizing, made 
from a bleached wood pulp seldom tested over one and one 
half points per folio pound in bursting strength. Its tear- 
ing strength was not over 75 grams for a 24 folio sheet, and 
a Schopper fold value of 250 folds was exceptional for that 
weight. What a change today brings when we see bleached 
wood fiber papers of the same weight testing over two points 
of Mullen per folio pound, tearing over 125 grams, and fold- 
ing from 600 to 3,000 folds. All of these changes have been 
precipitated onto the paper market within a period of four 
years. These changes have affected and will continue to 
affect the entire paper market as long as progressive in- 
dustry exists. Rope and jute papers are seriously threatened 
by the improvements in kraft pulps. Rag papers are being 
obliged to share their long standing supremacy with im- 
proved white wood pulps. Ground wood and unbleached 
sulphite in low grade papers appear to have a real competi- 
tor in fibers from perennial fodder wastes. 

All these adjustments in raw materials, however, will have 
little effect upon the individual paper mill’s status, owing to 
the fact that mill equipment and manufacturing procedures 
are so varied in each mill that a single mill will always hold 
certain supremacies in its particular line regardless of raw 
materials used. 


Purified Wood Pulps 


Briefly summarizing the position of purified wood pulps 
in the paper industry today, it is safe to make the follow- 
ing ten statements as to why these fibers are so readily for 
use in all high grade, coarse and fine papers: 

(1) Uniformly low in price for given quality. 

(2) Uniform in quality from season to season and year to 

year. 

(3) Are ready for beater without preliminary treatment 

or processing on part of papermaker, saving space 
and equipment. i 

(4) Can be bought as fast as used without carrying of 

excessive inventories. 

(5) Can be bought on specifications for any particular 

purpose. 

(6) Are highly advantageous to big converters or users 
of paper as they can co-operate directly with both 
pulp and paper manufacturers in obtaining highly 
specialized papers. 

(7) Any directly manufactured product more sound econo- 

_ mically than a waste or by-product raw material. 
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HROUGH the self-cleaning, perforated, revolving extractor of the 
Valley Breaker Beater you can obtain better quality and large produc- 
tion—at minimum cost. 

The Extractor of this Breaker Beater does not rely on forced feed to 
remove the stock from the Beater. The stock removal is controlled by a 
hydraulic head which can be regulated. The result is cleaner stock, thoroughly 
free from metal and foreign substances. All heavy foreign material is carried 
to the bottom of the tub allowing only clean stock to pass through extractor. 
No rifflers or settling troughs are required. 

These beaters are quick mixers and rapid disintegrators. Costs also 
show reduction in steam and power consumption. The perforated extractor 
can be furnished separately, if desired, for existing beaters now in your mill. 

The Valley Breaker Beater has other outstanding advantages. We may 
be able to offer helpful recommendations. 


VALLEY IRON WORKS CO. 
Machinery "me 


New York Office: 350 Madison Avenue 
Western Manufacturing & Sales Division: Smith & Valley Iron Works Co., 
Portland, Oregon 
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(8) Technical problems of pulp and paper manufacturers 
closely associated and neither can be wholly success- 
ful without aid of other. 

(9) No limit to future quality improvements. 

(10) Unlimited source of supply. 

Looking forward to the next decade of pulp and paper 
manufacture, the paper technologist can be assured of an 
expanding number of problems broadening i in their scope and 
increasing in their depth and intensity in order to keep the 
industry balanced, profitable and equal in pace to the de- 
mand of a public that must have improved quality each year 
in proportion to its multiplying education. 


— 
> 





Notes on Analytical Paper 
Microscopy’ 


By K. P. GEOHEGAN 
The Aetna Paper Co., Dayton, Ohio 


PAPER mill laboratory is incomplete without a micro- 

scope, and therefore, most paper mill laboratories have 
one. Too often, it stands unused except when it is needed 
to determine the fiber content of paper. In other words, 
many paper mill chemists use it when they can not get their 
information in any other way, and often ignore it when it 
would furnish a rapid solution of their problems. 

It would be impossible to give, in so short a paper as this, 
detailed descriptions of the many uses of the microscope in 
a paper mill. One must choose between a thorough discussion 
of one use and a series of unconnected notes describing 
briefly various applications of the microscope. 

The latter method seems preferable: first, because it is of 
wider interest; and second, because in paper mill work, the 
microscope can be used to solve numerous unrelated prob- 
lems without attention to many of the finer points that may 
be desirable but are not necessary. 

The chemist’s neglect of the microscope is due usually to 
his training. In many cases, his only acquaintance with it 
has been during a short course in biology. As a result, most 
laboratory microscopes are of the simple type used in teath- 
ing zoology and botany. It is unfortunate that more colleges 
do not follow the example of Cornell University and require 
that their students of chemistry take a course in the use of 
the microscope. 

The men in several branches of science have developed 
types of microscopes to meet their own needs. Biologists 
require high-powered instruments with critical illumination, 
and only occasionally use polarized light. Petrographers 
need polarized light and graduated, rotating stages, and 
usually only low magnification. Metallographers do most of 
their work with vertical illumination, and their microscopes 
are generally provided with stages that can be raised and 
lowered. Chemists can use advantageously all of the above 
features and their microscopes should be constructed so as to 
permit the use of a wide variety of accessories. 

There is no better book on the use of the microscope in 
the chemical laboratory than “Elementary Chemical Micro- 
scopy,” by Dr. E. M. Chamot, Professor of Chemical Micr- 
scopy and Sanitary Chemistry at Cornell University. Dr. 
Chamot has designed for chemists a microscope that is simple 
and yet will accommodate the required accessories (1). The 
Bausch and Lomb Optical Company makes an instrument 
accerding to his specifications. 

It has been mentioned above that the microscope is used 
most, in paper mill laboratories, for the determination of 
fiber content. The procedure for this determination is too 
well known to require a description. In connection with this 
use of the microscope, however, there are several points 
which may be interesting. - 

The Dot Method 


The Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper Industry 
recently recommended for trial a Dot Method for the de- 


read before the technical session of the Interstate Meet- 
tog the Cost Association of Kalamazoo Valley and the Paper 
Technologists Club, at Kalamazoo, May 18, 1929. 





termination of fiber content that was suggested by Mr. H. T. 
Case, of Sears, Roebuck and Company (9). 

I wish to mention the excellent results that we have ob- 
tained by this method. It gives consistent results, which 
check well with the beater furnishes. 

We have not a mechanical stage, and, instead of using a 
dot, we find it more convenient to use a line horizontally 
across the field of the microscope. We count all of the 
fibers in the field that cross this line, counting a curved fiber 
each time it crosses the line. Then we move the slide horizon- 
tally to the adjacent field, and so across the slide. In this 
way, we make three counts across in different positions on 
the slide. The average difference between the results on 
the first and second slides is two per cent. 

’ If the microscope is not equipped with a mechanical stage, 
a slide may be cut so that it will fit between the posts of the 
stage clips. The clips are then turned toward each other and 
used to hold the slide in a horizontal position. This slide 
serves as a guide for the slide containing the stained fibers. 

The most convenient line is furnished by a cross-hair or 
a graticule eyepiece, or by a graticule disc placed on the dia- 
phragm of one of the usual Huygenian eyepieces. If none of 
these is available, a fiber of silk may be stretched across a 
round coverglass, or across the diaphragm of the eyepiece, 
and cemented. in place. Another method is to mark a line 
across the plane side of the microscope mirror, or across the 
source of illumination, and to project this line into the 
field by means of the Abbe substage condenser. A dis- 
advantage of the last method is that the substage must be 
refocussed whenever the body tube of the microscope is raised 
or lowered. 

The Dot Method of determining the fiber content has sev- 
eral advantages: it does not require that the length of the 
fibers be considered, as do other counting methods; it is not 
influenced so much as is the estimation method by the depth 
of color given by the stain; and it permits inexperienced ob- 
servers to obtain accurate and concordant results. 


Distinguishing Between Fibers of Coniferous and Deciduous 
Wood 


The stains which are recommended for distinguishing be- 
tween sulphite and soda fibers, distinguish between the fibers 
of coniferous and deciduous wood, and not between the meth- 
ods by which they were cooked. 

Judging from the recent literature, most of the paper mill 
chemists are using Alexander’s Stain (10) for this purpose, 
and are overlooking E. L. Selleger’s Reagent, which gives 
the same distinction more easily. 

E. L. Selleger’s Reagent consists of a solution of calcium 
nitrate, potassium iodide, and iodine (11). According to the 
article that describes it, Selleger’s Reagent colors the various 
fibers as follows: bleached fibers, light rose; unbleached fibers 
from resinous woods, clear yellow; poplar and birch fibers 
cooked by the soda process, violet blue; esparto, blue; manila 
hemp, wine red; linen and cotton, rose or brownish; ground- 
wood, jute and straw, deep yellow. 

The differences between many of the above colors are so 
slight that they are hard to distinguish. However, the blue 
of deciduous wood fibers and of esparto are easily distin- 
guished from the pale colors of the other fibers. 

This stain is applied in the same way as the Herzberg 
stain and is therefore more convenient than the Alexander’s 
Stain and less liable to variations due to differences in pro- 
cedure. The disadvantage of E. L. Selleger’s Reagent is that, 
because it contains little iodine, it soon loses 

This disadvantage can be overcome by decreasing the 
amount of potassium iodine below that recommended in the 
article. In this~way, it is possible to limit the amount of 
iodine that will go into solution; and the stain can be ‘kept 
in contact with an excess of iodine, which will replace that 
lost by standing and by exposure to light. We have found 
that this when made according 1 bene essa principle, 


F 


by dissolving 8 grams of 
potassium iodide in 90 cubic centimeters of distilled 
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water. Add 1 gram of iodine, and allow to stand for 

one week. The stain is then ready for use. 

(2) Dissolve 0.267 grams potassium iodide in 53 
cubic centimeters of distilled water. Add 1 gram 
iodine and allow to stand for two weeks, shaking it 
each day so as to saturate the solution with iodine. 
Then dissolve in this solution, 100 grams of calcium 
nitrate, and the stain is ready for use. By saturating 
with iodine, a solution containing 1 gram of potassium 
iodide to each 198 cubic centimeters of distilled water, 

a saturated stock solution can be made, to which it is 

necessary only to add calcium nitrate in the propor- 

tion of 100 grams to 53 cubic centimeters of the stock 
solution. 

Other stains will give similar color reactions with conifer- 
ous and deciduous wood fibers. Mr. Hendrickson of the Mead 
Fiber Board Company originated the following stain, which 
gives excellent results: 

36.6 cc Saturated CaCle solution. 

17.8 ce Distilled water, 

18.8 cc Zine chloride solution (66%, Herzberg), 

26.8 cc Iodine-potassium iodide solution (Herzberg). 

Apply like Herzberg stain. 

Sutermeister’s Stain (12) can be used for the same pur- 
pose in an interesting way. After the fibers have been placed 
on the slide, two drops of Solution B is added, and the fibers 
are well-distributed. After two minutes, without removing 
Solution B, one drop of Solution A is added, and the mixture 
is stirred with the needles. After one minute, the prepara- 
tion is covered. 


(Sutermeister’s), 


Permanent Slides 


It is often desirable to make permanent slides of paper 
fibers so as to have a record of fiber length or of the con- 
dition of the fibers after beating. Such slides furnish also 
a convenient reference to the structural details of the vari- 
ous fibers. 

The basic dyes are satisfactory for staining unbleached 
fibers. Fuchsine, malachite green or methylene blue will 
give beautiful preparations, which will keep for years if 
they are protected from the light. I have some slides that 
I made six years ago, using fuchsine, and are still in ex- 
cellent condition. 

After blotting the water from the fibers, two drops of a 
1 per cent solution of the dye is applied, allowed to stand 
for one minute, and blotted off. The stained fibers then are 
washed twice with distilled water, dried in the air or in 
an oven at 105° C., and mounted in Canada balsam. The 
basic dyes are not satisfactory for staining bleached fibers. 

Congo red stains bleached fibers; but it fades. Safranin is 
permanent, but inconvenient to apply. I have had the best 
success with benzoazurin, which stains well and is permanent. 

The fibers are placed on a slide with two drops of a solu- 
tion containing 1 per cent benzoazurin and 1 per cent sodium 
carbonate. The slide is then heated over a small flame. 
Upon heating, the sodium carbonate hydrolizes, and the in- 
creased alkalinity turns the benzoazurin red. The slide then 
is removed from the flame. Upon cooling, the benzoazurin 
becomes blue. After cooling, the dye solution is removed by 
blotting it with filter paper. The dyed fibers are washed 
twice with distilled water, dried and mounted in Canada 
balsam. 

There is one objection to slides made with Canada balsam. 
The refractive index of the balsam is so close to that of the 
fibers that many of the surface markings and other structural 
details are not apparent. Diaphane is slightly better. 
Glycerine jelly is much better, but is liable to spoil. 

I have used an interesting variation of the staining with 
benzoazurin. After the fibers have been stained and washed, 
as described above, the wash water is blotted off. Without 
waiting for the fibers to dry, they are distributed in a drop 
of sodium silicate solution and covered. The silicate soon 
hardens, giving a permanent slide that allows the structural 
details to be seen better than do the slides made with Canada 
balsam. At the same time, the alkali in the silicate changes 
the color of the benzoazurin to a pink similar to the color 
of fuchsine. 

Many of the structural details of fibers mounted in balsam, 
can be brought out by the use of polarized light. The nicol 


‘ent parts of the same fiber. 





prisms may be crossed or placed parallel, depending upon the 
characteristics which are of interest. 

Parallel nicols make more noticeable small differences in 
double refraction. These differences are intensified by the 
use of the selenite plate. The fibers, although unstained, 
appear colored upon a light field. This arrangement is excel- 
lent if it is desired to recognize the fibers by their double 
refraction; but the variety of colors, due to the differences 
in double refraction, often obscures structural details which 
are apparent with crossed nicols. 

Dr. H. Behrens, in his book on the “Microchemical Analysis 
of the Most Important Organic Compounds” (13), described 
the differentiation of fibers by means of their double refrac- 
tion. This method is satisfactory only in a general way. The 
difficulty lies in the variation in double refraction between 
individual fibers from the same source, and between differ- 
Thus, the ranges of double re- 
fraction of two kinds of fibers may overlap. 

Dr. Behrens described, in the same book, the differentiation 
of fibers by means of the dichroism imparted to them by cer- 
tain aniline dyes, and also described differential staining by 
aniline dyes. He recommended combinations of aniline dyes 
which he said gave as good results as the Herzberg Stain. 
Dr. Behrens was a marvelous technician, and these methods 
are hard to duplicate. I have had promising results from 
some of them, but never have been able to control all of the 
factors to the point of having confidence in the results. 


Qualitative Analysis 


Qualitative analysis by means of the microscope has many 
advantages over the usual methods. The ability to analyze 
such small amounts of materials, appeals immediately to the 
imagination; but this is a minor advantage. More accurate 
information, more rapid analysis, and greater convenience, 
are the factors that make valuable this method of analysis. 

Reference has been made to a book by Dr. Chamot that 
describes fully the methods used in testing for all of the 
common elements. Books by Dr. Behrens (14, 15) include 
also tests for the rare elements and for many organic com- 
pounds. 

Most of the qualitative tests are carried out in drops of 
water on microscope slides. The products of the reactions 
are recognized by their crystal forms, by their colors and in 
some cases, by their appearance in polarized light. 

One can make a qualitative analysis in a short time, seated 
comfortably at a desk, and without the nuisance of hydrogen 
sulphide precipitations. Evaporations are made on a micro- 
scope slide in less than a minute; fusions on a piece of plati- 
num foil take little more time. 

In most cases, the elements can be identified directly in 
a solution of the material, without making a separation. 
This is a great advantage in commercial work. The chemist 
usually has a good idea of what he may expect to find, and 
he can test directly for the elements that he suspects to be 
present, without going through a long procedure to elimi- 
nate elements that would give a precipitate of the same color. 

The test for aluminum is a good example (2). The long 
procedure required by the usual method is well known. If 
the microscope is used, a drop of the solution to be tested is 
put on a microscope slide. If the drop is strongly acid, an 
excess of ammonium hydroxide is added and the precipitate 
is washed with water, and then dissolved with a drop of 
water and a very small amount of sulphuric acid. Some solid 
cesium sulphate is added to the drop. Cesium aluminum sul- 
phate separates as beautiful, clear-cut, colorless octahedra 
and dodecahedra. The whole procedure requires less than 
two minutes. In most cases, it is not necessary to neutralize 
with ammonium hydroxide; then, the addition of cesium‘ sul- 
phate is all that is required. Chromium gives similar crys- 
tals; but they are light blue (3). 

One reagent, potassium mercuric sulphocyanate, detects the 
presence of zinc, cadmium, copper, cobalt and iron, and pos- 
sibly silver, lead and gold (4). There~are definite, rapid tests 
for sodium, potassium and ammonium, which are more satis- 
factory than tests by the usual methods (5). 

If the material being examined is a dry mixture of sev- 
eral salts, individual crystals can be chosen under the micro- 
scope and tested separately. In this way, it is possible to 
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determine, not only what elements are in the mixture, but 
also the way in which they are combined. 

Information often can be obtained by evaporating to dry- 
ness a solution of the substance and examining the crystals 
under the microscope. The crystals are identified by their 
behavior toward polarized light and by their refractive 
indices. 

The crystals of monosodium phosphate, disodium phosphate 
and trisodium phosphate belong to different crystal systems. 
By determining the crystal system, it is possible to distin- 
guish between the three. It is possible even to distinguish 
between their various hydrates by determining the refractive 
indices (6). 

Descriptions of the behavior of crystals and minerals 
toward polarized light, and of the determination of their opti- 
cal constants are given in Dr. Chamot’s book and in books 
on petrography and optical mineralogy (14, 16, 17, 18, 19, 
20 Part 1). 

Tables can be obtained that give the optical constants of 
minerals (14 Part 2, 17, 19, 20 Part 2) and of inorganic 
compounds (21, 22). The International Critical Tables include 
the optical constants of many organic compounds (24). 

Mineral Fillers 

The identification of the mineral fillers in paper, as de- 
scribed in the books on paper testing, is accomplished by 
means of a system of qualitative analysis of the ash. The 
conclusions are drawn from the elements and radicles that 
are found. Thus, calcium and sulphate indicate crown filler 
or pearl filler; barium and sulphate, barytes or blanc fixe; 
magnesium and silicate, tale or agalite; aluminum and sili- 
cate, china clay. 

Unléss the microscope is used, the information obtained is 
incomplete. There is no indication as to whether calcium sul- 
phate was added as natural gypsum, precipitated hydrate 
(crown filler), or dehydrated calcium sulphate (pear! filler). 
Barium sulphate may be present as natural barytes or pre- 
cipitated blanc fixe. Magnesium silicate may be talc or 
agalite. China clay may be domestic or English. If pyro- 
phyllite tale is present, aluminum silicate will be found and 
will be reported as china clay. This is a bad mistake, for, so 
far as its use in paper is concerned, pyrophyllite resembles 
magnesium talc, and not clay. 

The microscope removes these difficulties. Natural min- 
erals, such as gypsum and barytes, can be recognized by their 
broken grains. Hydrated calcium sulphate has low birefrin- 
gence and inclined extinction in polarized light; while de- 
hydrated calcium sulphate has high birefringence and par- 
allel dehydration tends to break up the crystals into small 
grains. Tale can be distinguished from asbestine or agalite 
by the shape of its particles. In most cases, domestic clay 
can be distinguished from English clay by the fineness of 
its particles. Pyrophyllite tale has the same appearance as 
magnesium talc. 

It should be noted that the distinction between hydrated 
and dehydrated calcium sulphate must be made on filler 
which has been obtained without burning the paper, as burn- 
ing dehydrates the calcium sulphate. This can be done by 
disintegrating the paper in water, pouring the water through 
a sieve and allowing the filler to settle. 

It would be possible to carry out under the microscope, 
a qualitative analysis that would give the same information 
as the analysis described by the books on paper testing. 
This would require a smaller amount of ash and would take 
less time; but this is unnecessary. Under the microscope, the 
size and shape of the mineral grains, their appearance in 
polarized light, and one or two rapid qualitative tests will 
generally give all the information that is desired. 

The most convenient procedure is to put a little of the 
ash in a drop of water on a microscope slide and examine it 
with ordinary illumination and with polarized light. A small 
amount of iodic acid is then dissolved in the drop. This 
serves several purposes. The iodic acid decreases the surface 
tension and allows the filler to be distributed more evenly in 
the drop. If carbonates are present, it will cause effer- 
vescence. If calcium sulphate or calcium carbonate is pres- 
ent, calcium iodate will separate in the form of diamond- 
shaped crystals which have strong birefringence (23). If 
barium carbonate is present, barium iodate will separate in 
bunches of prismatic needles, some of which are curved (23). 






Magnesium can be identified by adding to the drop, ammonium 
chloride, sodium phosphate and sodium hydroxide or am- 
monium hydroxide. Magnesium ammonium phosphate sep- 
arates in characteristic X-shaped crystals (8). The refer- 
ences should be consulted for complete descriptions of the 
crystal forms. 

If barium sulphate is present, it will not respond to the 
above tests; but the barium can be identified by heating a 
little of the ash on a microscope slide with a drop of concen- 
trated sulphuric acid. Upon cooling, barium sulphate and 
calcium sulphate (if both barium and calcium are present) 
will separate in forms that can easily be distinguished (7). 

These few simple tests can be made in five minutes and 
will give more definite information than the qualitative an- 
alysis that is generally recommended. For unusual fillers, 
a longer procedure is required. 

7 * * 7 - 

Only a few of the many uses of the microscope have been 
mentioned. The examination of fibers to determine the kind 
of wood, the nature of the cooking, the kind and degree 
of beating; the identification of starches (25), dirt specks, 
slime, molds, and bacteria; all require the microscope. 

In addition, there are applications which can not be classi- 
fied; the solving of those little problems that arise every 
day in a paper mill. The help that the microscope will give 
in these problems depends upon an understanding of the 
principles which underlie the applications that have been 
described. 

Here also, polarized light is very useful. Two examples 
will serve to illustrate ways in which it can be used. 

The other day, there was sent to the laboratory some oily 
material from the inside of a paper machine dryer. Oil and 
rust are to be expected inside dryers; but information was 
desired as to whether any of the solid matter was sludge from 
the boilers, carried over by the steam. A little of the mate- 
rial was spread on a microscope slide and examined in polar- 
ized light. It contained none of the small highly birefringent 
particles of calcium carbonate that are characteristic of 
boiler sludge. 

A mineral substance gave trouble by settling in the sand 
traps when a paper was being made that required tale for 
the desired finish and opacity. The particles were rhom- 
boidal and had a high index of refraction and strong bire- 
fringence. Particles of the same kind were obtained by 
suspending the tale in water and allowing it to settle. Using 
polarized light, an interference figure showed the mineral to 
be uniaxial and negative. Measurements of the refractive 
index and birefringence identified it as calcite, magnesite, 
or dolomite. Qualitative tests, under the microscope, showed 
the presence of both calcium and magnesium. Therefore, the 
mineral was dolomite. When told that the dolomite was 
giving trouble, the company which supplied the talc, sent 
tale without dolomite and the trouble disappeared. 

In conclusion, it may be said that there is no instrument 
in the laboratory which can be applied to so great a variety 
of problems and give so much information as a properly 
equipped microscope. 
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Beating’ 
By P. E. Hodgdon 
Supt., The Munising Paper Company 

HE object of this paper is to present some facts in regard 

to beating in general. The work referred to as being done 
in a high speed beater was done in one that had been remod- 
eled and changed so that it did not represent any one type and 
it is not intended to make any definite recommendations, but 
simply to place the data and results before you and let you 
judge for yourself how each of your problems should be 
treated. 

For the past two or three years a great deal of discussion 
has taken place in regard to the merits and demerits of re- 
built high speed beaters. There has been a lot of favorable 
comment on the improved action of the new type. On the 
other hand, there are a great many that claim it will be a 
long while before any improvement over the Hollander type 
is made and they take the attitude that it can’t be done. 

We have rebuilt some of our beaters and find that the 
following benefits are derived: 

(1) Increased circulation which ensures good mixing and 
uniformity of sizing and coloring. 

(2) A saving in power should result by increased circu- 
lation, as the power required to accelerate the pulp from the 
velocity of the tub, or beater travel per minute to the circum- 
ferential velocity of the roll would be less. In the Hollander 
type of beater we find that the circulation of stock in the tub 
is from 4 to 5 feet per minute, while in the high speed type 
a circulation of 12 feet per minute is obtained. 

(3) As a general rule the size of the tub is made larger, 
which means greater production with the same floor space. 
The fact that higher densites can be treated also increased 
the capacity of the beater tub. 

(4) Most redesigned beaters have a higher back fall and 
sloping bottom which makes quicker and easier dumping. The 
dumping water is ordinarily added in such a way as to ensure 
better density control, which in turn helps in giving a more 
uniform stock to the jordans and machines and results in 
better weights and running conditions. 

(5) Most rebuilt jobs call for speeding up the rolls. The 
merits or demerits of the increased speed will be dealt with 
later. 

The above benefit’ should be derived, but before deciding 
upon how to rebuild, it is advisable to make a thorough study 
of your present conditions, for each mill has a problem of 
its own which should be treated accordingly. 


Effects of Beating 
Beating in its broadest sense includes a wide range of 


effects: 
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(1) Cutting without wet beating gives a free absorbent 
sheet like blotting paper; 

(2) Wet beating without cutting gives grease proof and 
glassine papers; 

(3) In the enormous range between these two extremes, 
cutting and wet beating are blended together in varying pro- 
portions to obtain the particular result desired. 

Real wetness is a valuable feature in any ordinary paper 
stock for it increases filler carrying capacity and imparts 
character and strength to the finished paper. However, we 
find on analyzing most beaters that we are doing anywhere 
from 10 to 20 times as much cutting as we are hydrating; 
in other words, we are spending a large amount of power 
to circulate and cut, and very little along the lines we really 
want to accomplish, which is actual hydration instead of cut- 
ting. Although both cutting and hydration act the same on 


‘the wire in helping to retain the water needed to form the 


sheet, they impart very different characteristics to the fin- 
ished paper. Of course, it is possible to carry hydration to 
a noint where curling and cockling troubles will result, but 
with the present day paper machine speeds and the average 
type of beater, there is very little possibility of doing this. 
The sensible thing to do is to rebuild your beaters to obtain 
a maximum amount of wet beating and any further cutting 
or shorting in the jordans, where this can be done with con- 
siderably less power. 


Formulas for Determining the Work of Beater 


We have used the following formulas for determining the 
kind of work done by a beater. 

(1) The inch cuts per minute which is equal to r.p.m. of 
the roll X the number of roll bars X the number of bed plate 
bars X the length in inches of fly bars. 

(2) Output factor = inch cuts per minute divided by the 
capacity of beater in pounds of bone dry stock. 

(3) Inch cuts per pound per minute = inch cuts per min- 
ute divided by bone dry pounds of stock handled by beater 
per minute. 

(4) Wet beating effect per inch per revolution is equal 
to the solid surface of the roll bars X the solid surface of bed 
plate bars. 

(5) Wet beating effect per minute is determined by multi- 
plying the wet beating effect per inch X the length of bars in 
inches X the r.p.m. of the roll. 

(6) The numerical factor = inch cuts per minute divided 
by the square inches of wet beating effect. 

(7) The wet beating factor = the numerical expressed as 
a fraction. For example: A beater having a roll diameter of 
65 inches, a width of 57 inches, a roll speed of 100 r.p.m. 
with 80 fly bars 57 inches long and ¥ inch thick combined 
with a bed plate of the Herring bone type consisting of 34 
bars, 57% inches long and % inch thick would have the fol- 
lowing factors: 

Inch cuts = 15,504,000 

Output factor = 8613 

Inch cuts per pound per minute = 1,003,360 

Wet beating effect per revolution = 212.5 inches. 

Wet beating effect per minute = 1,211,250 sq. inches 1 
minute. 

Numerical factor = 12.8 tol 

Wet beating factor — 5/64 

As a proof of these last two formulas, we have for each 
one inch cut of the bars a wet beating surface of %&”"x%”"= 
5/64, and 15,504,000x5/64 = 1,211,250 sq. inches wet beating 
effect. 

Assuming that in the average case more wet beating is 
desired, it is necessary to increase the solid surfaces, and in 
the above case, the roll bars have a solid surface of 25 inches 
while the bed plate bars have 8.5 inches. Doubling either of 
these will double the wet beating effect. Changing the bed 
plate is the simplest and cheapest. To increase the cutting 
we must increase the number of bars, and as the roll. ordi- 
narily has all the bars it can carry the bed plate is again the 
best to change. oe ae Se 
changes are going to take more power 
centage of waste power for circulation 
still using a lot of unproductive power. 
ing up of the roll should increase the wet beating effect per 
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Two Zaremba Horizontal Tube Effect Evaporators, with bodies 1¢@ ft. diameter, concentrating 
400,000 gallons soda black with practically no loss. Installed in Covington Mill 
the West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. 


A Reputation Acquired by Twenty 
Years of Conscientious Work 


“Zaremba,” now and always, will mean the 
best equipment for concentrating solutions, 
because each Zaremba Evaporator is de- 
signed by experienced engineers to exactly 
suit conditions. 


With twelve thoroughly developed types to 
select from Zaremba Company always fur- 
nishes the best evaporator for the purpose. 


@ aremBa ComMPANy 


CROSBY BLDG., BUFFALO, N. Y. 
New York City Office: 95 Liberty St. 


ZAREMBA 
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minute and actually does within certain limits, but this will 
result in a large loss in power for circulation, and it has been 
proven that in some cases that no increase in rate of circu- 
lation is obtained by increasing the roll speed as much as 
15 per cent, whereas the power consumption jumped about 
20 per cent. Tests taken at different roll speeds show that 
this extra power was non-productive, or in other words, no 
more work was being done on the stock. This is explained 
by the fact that the stock cannot get away from the roll 
owing to the usual construction of the back fall and hood. 


Action of the Beater Roll 


A study of the action of the roll will make this clearer. We 
know that the pulp in front of the roll forces itself into 
the cells between the different bars. It is then carried to and 
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Curves showing effect of roll speed on strength development and 
power consumption 


over the bed plate. As soon as the bars pass the vertical 
position or leave the bed plate, the pulp is thrown by cen- 
trifugal force from the roll into a layer of practically dead 
stock, and although the stock leaving the roll has ample 
velocity, it has very little weight and its momentum is 
easily absorbed by the layer of pulp it is thrown into. 

In the ordinary beater we always have a certain 
amount of stock between the backfall and the roll which even- 
tually is displaced by more stock and forced out and around 
the beater. If the roll is speeded up to a point where it is 
taking a larger quantity of stock than can easily get away 
on the discharge end, we not only have the roll fighting 
against the usual amount of stock but an additional pressure 
which is automatically built up as more stock is forced in by 
the roll. Although pressure is an aid to hydration it has 
been proven from actual tests that in some cases as good re- 
sults can be obtained with a roll speed of 100 as is obtained 
with one of 115, so that it may be said that this pressure is 
no aid to beating and is certainly not worth the cost of the 
additional power. A condition like this will cause some of 
the stock to be forced into the cells of the bars again on the 
roll. Setting up the doctor will not help, as the pulp is in 
backside and be carried around and dropped in front of the 
between the bars. 


After the above discussion it can be seen that the speed 


of the roll from a power standpoint is practically governed 
by the construction of the backfall and discharge orifice. 
Assuming, however, that we change the construction of the 
if it is possible to do so, so that all of the stock 


It is true then that the slower speed is more 
as far as power is concerned. However, the ques- 
tion of capital cost comes in along with the floor space, etc., 
so that each problem must be considered on its merits. 


Power for Circulation 


From tests we have made we find, for example, that a high 





speed beater running empty takes 14 hp., and while running 
full with one roll up, 70 hp., with the roll down, 80 hp. The 
difference between 14 and 70, or 56 hp., is then doing very 
little work on the stock as the roll is way up. This gives us 
a very good idea of the nonproductive power used for circu- 
lating the stock in the modern beater. 

It can be seen from the preceding discussion that with all 
of the above possible changes we still have a great deal of 
wasted power and a very costly process when. carried out 
in the usual type of beater, so that if we can obtain tlie 
desired results in a more efficient way we should do so. 


New Type of Vertical Beater 


We have recently been experimenting with a new type of 
vertical beater, made by Love Brothers at Aurora, IIl., and 
so far the results have been so encouraging that I feel I 
should mention it at this time. This beater consists of a series 
of stationary and movable discs. The machine itself stands 
approximately 13 feet high, and 3 feet in diameter. It has 
ten sections, one over the other, so that as the pulp is pumped 
in at the top it flows by gravity from the top section down 
through, and out at the bottom section. Each section con- 
tains a movable and stationary disc. The movable discs have 
59 bars 9 inches long which taper from % inch up to % inch 
at the outer edge of the disc, while the stationary plates which 
correspond to a bed plate in a beater, have 52 bars 9 inches 
long of the same width as those in the movable part. The 
discs travel at a speed of 300 r.p.m. 

It has been found that it is possible to obtain the same 
strength development on bleached sulphite stock with the 
vertical beater with approximately one-fourth the amount of 
power necessary in an ordinary beater. This is not, how- 
ever, the only advantage to be gained, for several tests show 
that it is possible to develop the strength without shortening 
the fiber. This, of course, means that we are getting true 
hydration rather than a cutting action. This is borne out 
by the fact that the slowness tests show very little increase, 
although the strength has been developed. This may seem 
strange at first, but when we consider that all of the instru- 
ments used for measuring slowness cannot and do not differ- 
entiate between fine stuff and wet stuff it is not unusual that 
the slowness in this case does not increase to any great ex- 
tent, for without doubt any slowness readings taken on stock 
beaten in the customary manner represent very largely length 
of fiber. While I am on the subject of apparent and “Real” 
wetness, I wish to say that this shows the necessity of devel- 
oping a test for “Real” wetness. We have done some work 
along this line which I will mention later and which bears 
out the above remarks about our present slowness test. 


ing comparison: 


Usual Type of 
Vertical Beater Beater 

Inch cuts per minute......... 82,836,000 15,504,000 
Inch cuts per pound of stock.. 828,360 1,003,360 
Wet beating per inch per revo- 

EE.  acakadsevccbva knead 17,600 212.5 
Wet beating effect per minute .47,520,000 1,211,250 
Numerical factor ............ 18 tol 12.8 tol 
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Announcing 


THEBAILEY THERMO-HYDRAULIC 
FEED WATER REGULATOR 
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Improvement in Boiler Room efficiency and _ re- 
duction of labor costs has always been the aim of the 
Bailey Meter Company. With this in view, a com- 
panion to the Bailey Boiler Meter and the Bailey 
Automatic Combustion Control—The Bailey Thermo- 
Hydraulic Feed Water Regulator—is now offered in 
the interest of more profitable steam generation. 
This regulator is simple in construction, rugged in 
design, accurate and reliable in service and it can 
easily be installed in the boiler feed line without 
excessive piping changes. 


The valve used with this regulator is fully balanced 
and tight seating with scientifically designed valve 
ports to give changes in rates of flow proportional to 





valve opening regardless of whether the valve is 
near the closed or open positions. It is suitable for 
boilers which are banked or boilers operating at very 
low rating and accurate, sensitive feed water regu- 
lation is accomplished without hunting. 


While Bailey Regulators incorporate many new and 
distinctive features, these features are the result of 
sixteen years’ actual experience in the design, con- 
struction, installation and operation of feed water 
regulators. Through Feed Water Regulators, the 
Bailey Meter Company now offers to all power plant 
men another dependable means of increasing profit 
in steam generation. 


Write for Bulletin 82 Which Describes this New Regulator 


BAILEY METER CO. 


1058 IVANHOE RD. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


Bailey Meter Company Limited, Montreal, Quebec. 
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type a numerical factor of 1.8 to 1, whereas in the usual 
type we have 12.8 to 1. The ideal numerical factor for wet 
beating would, of course, be 0 to 1, or when you were not 
getting any cutting. 

The above factors show why we are able to get real wet- 
ness and retain the length of fiber so that a well-closed sheet 
can be made with a longer fiber which will result in a sheet 
free from fuzz, having a better tear and filler retaining 
ability along with other minor desired results, with, as already 
stated, one-fourth the power. 


A Mill Test 


In a recent test, nine tons of bleached sulphite were run 
through this beater and stored in a large tank from which it 
was pumped to the beaters, where, with the roll way up, the 
size, clay, alum and dye were added as quickly as possible. 
The average time in the beater was 30 minutes; so that it is 
reasonable to assume that very little, if any, beating was 


done. The stock was then jordaned and made into paper 
with the following results: 
High Speed 

Vertical Beater Beater 
ee a rer oe see eee 26.3 24.3 
TUG is 0 cick v dtick Babee canes 70.0 66.5 
PE Gh oe WNiod ce ages ¢sedenans 19.0 16.6 
8 Re re OP eras ee 2°04” 1°29” 
BRS tales S oie Kh TS eS 4.5 5.5 
Wegnes ot. a BA ARE 45 pounds 45 pounds 


These results prove that we have retained length of fiber 
while hydration for the bursting, tearing and tensil strength 
are all greater for paper made from the vertical beater. 
Samples of the paper itself show that we were able to get a 
good formation along with the other improvements. 

During another test the same stock was passed through 
the vertical beater twice. On the first time through, a 
strength increase of 15 per cent resulted, whereas the second 
treatment gave a total of 32 per cent in strength. 

In a modern high speed beater, one hour and a half actual 
beating time would be necessary to accomplish the same 
results. Allowing for filling and dumping of the beater, we 
would probably have a total time of about two hours. This 
test shows the possibility of hooking one or more of these 
beaters in tandem and getting any degree of hydration de- 
sirable. 


Proposed Method of Hydration 


A brief description of how hydration takes place will show 
the benefits of a still further application of this type of 
beater. 

The word “hydration” means literally, a union with water 
and not length of fiber. The object of beating is to open up. 
the pores of the fiber and at the same time displace entrained 
air which results in a much larger external surface on each 
fiber for the water to act upon. As hydration takes place, 
the surface of the fiber exposed is further increased by the 
swelling of the cellulose. 

It is a well-known fact that beaten paper stock left in the 
chests over a week end makes, from a strength standpoint, 
a much, better sheet than the normal run of stock. From the 
above results it will be seen that this should be expected, 
for a large external surface has been opened up for contact 
and hydration over the week end. This result is obtained on 
unbeaten stock to some extent, but owing to the limited sur- 
face exposed, no great difference is noticed. " 

The application referred to could be worked out somewhat 
as follows in any mill: 

Treat all stock with the vertical beater, thereby increasing 
the surface and pump it into tanks holding a day’s run or 
more. If only one day’s supply is to be kept ahead of the 
machines, two tanks would be necessary which would enable 
using a stock which has had a chance to hydrate without the 
use of any power. In this way we would be duplicating the 
results obtained over the week end under the present method 
of operation. The writer feels that for the majority of 


papers no additional beating would be required if such a 
procedure was followed. In fact, any good mixing tub using 
a minimum of power would be sufficient for the addition of 
the sizing, clay and dyestuffs. : 

It is a well-known fact that dry pulp received in bales or 





rolls has lost whatever hydration it may have had, and that 
it hydrates slower than wet laps or slush stock, so.that for 
mills using this kind of pulp an installation such as I have 
just mentioned should be very beneficial and an economical 
way of beating. 


Other Uses of Vertical Beater 


Tests have been made with this beater on milk cap stock 
which is very highly sized, on kraft pulp, screenings from a 
pulp mill, and old paper stock, with equally as interesting 
results. 


_— 
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A New Type of Motor 


Linestart Motors Require Wider Pulleys and Wider Belts 


By J. R. HOPKINS 
Chicago Belting Company, Chicago, Illinois 
HERE is a more or less new type of motor that takes 
the current direct from the line—without compensa- 
tors—that requires wider belts. 

Right now the motors are sufficiently new so that neither 
the motor manufacturer nor the plant user has given gen- 
eral recognition to the need for wider belts. However, that 
seems but a temporary condition and before long we look to 
see a wide acceptance of the need for wider leather belts on 
all linestart motors and an increasing number of these 
motors equipped for belt drives. 

What Linestart Motors Are 

Linestart motors or “across the line” motors are those 
made in such a way that they start across the line in keep- 
ink with the rulings of the National Electric Light As- 
sociation. Standard motors operate with a compensator 
which regulates the tap of the current—usually 75 to 85 
per cent tap—and with these motors it is very easy for 
the operator to control the load on the belt when starting. 

With linestart motors the current goes directly to the 
motor and the inrush of the current to the motor is con- 
trolled by the design of the motor. The operator cannot con- 
trol the load on the belt during the starting. The motors 
come from rest to full load quickly—and have a high start- 
ing torque. As compared to standard motors, the line- 
start motors have much higher starting torques and higher 
overloads at the shaft. 

How Extensive Is Their Use 

It is estimated that about 15 per cent of all new motors 
are linestart motors today, and there are various estimates 
as to how extensively they will be used in the future. 

Five years from now 70 per cent of all new motors will 
probably be linestart motors. The chief designing engineer 
of a large electric motor manufacturing company says that 
he can see no good reason why linestart motors should not 
supplant all standard motors over 5 hp. and up to 30 hp. 

This extensive and growing use emphasizes anything we 
may say about them, as they are apparently THE motor 
of the future, and the power companies, the electric motor 
manufacturers and the users all endorse them. 


Linestart Now Equipped With Same Pulleys as for 
Standard Motors 

The leading motor manufacturers are all making line- 
start motors. These motors come in two different types. 
Normal load linestart motors is one type. High torque line- 
start motors is the other type. Both have a high start- 
ing overload though the high torque motor has a higher 
starting load than the normal load motor. 

In spite of this higher starting load most all of these 
manufacturers are selling their linestart motors of both 
types with the same pulley widths as for standard motors. 
One reason for this is that pulley sizes for motors are 
specified by the National Electrical Manufacturers Associa- 
tion and that the association has so far not taken up the 
matter of pulleys on linestart motors. We have called 
their attention to it and no doubt some action will be taken 
soon. 

Motor manufacturers have apparently been engrossed with 
the purely electrical problems attendant on building suc- 
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No. 111 Special 
Hercules Chain. 


This chain is the 
same as No. 111 ex- 
cept that it has 
longer steel side 
bars 


Rochester, WN. Y. 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 


Cleveland 
Jofirey Manufacturing Co., Ltd., of Canada. 


Side bars for No. 111 Hercules Chain 


Full 
Diameter 
D-Shank 
Pin locks 
in steel 
side bar 


The Most Popular 
Pulpwood Conveyor 
Chain —and why 


Any chain handling pulpwood satisfactorily must be 
able to withstand constant pounding, frequent 
shocks, and wearing action both from sliding in the 
conveyor trough and from passing over the sprockets. 
Proper balance in design and construction of Jeffrey 
Hercules Chains has enabled them to meet each of 
these requirements. 

The malleable block links are made with a hard skin 
for wear and a tough interior to withstand pounding. 
The strap links are .40 carbon steel. The barrel of 
the solid link provides a long pin bearing; extra 
metal has been added where the barrel engages the 
sprocket tooth. 

The D-shank design of the high carbon steel pins 
provides full diameter pins that are locked in the strap 
link thus confining all wear to the long bearing in the 
block link. Full diameter pins increase the strength 
of Jeffrey Hercules Chains 25% over chains using 
milled pins. 

Like the celebrated one hoss shay, these chains are 
built strongly in every part. You can select the 
proper sizes and attachments from our Chain Catalog 
No. 416-K. May we send you a copyP 


The Jeffrey Manufacturing Company 
944-99 North Fourth St., Columbus, Ohio 


Seranten, Pa. Cincinnati Milwaukee Salt Lake Ci 
Boston Ch . Charieston, w. Va. 


St. Louis 
Denver Atianta 


Head Offce—Montreal. Branch Office—Terento 
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cessful linestart motors. In this they have done a wonder- 
ful job and have been very successful. But they have un- 
derestimated the effect of the starting load on the belt. 
Westinghouse Electric have put out one model that has a 
50 per cent wider pulley and have the entire question un- 
der advisement at this time, but most all linestart motors 
are now being delivered with the same width pulleys as for 
standard motors. When you question the motor manufac- 
turers on this score they will tell you that the effect of the 
higher starting loads is but momentary and not enough to 
affect the belt. As belt men, you all know what happens 
when you ask a leather belt to repeatedly carry a 200 per 
cent to 300 per cent overload. 


When Pulleys Are Too Narrow 


In actual shop practice it was found that when the line- 
start motors were started up the pulley would spin around 
inside of the belt and instead of this being but a momentary 
spinning—of just a second or two duration—that very fre- 
quently the pulley would spin around inside of the belt for 
from 30 seconds to 3 minutes. Spin a pulley inside of a 
belt for this long and you play the Old Ned with the belt. 
You either drive the belt off the pulleys so that you have 
to stop the motor too put the belt back on again—or burn 
the belt. 

This trouble is not confined to belts only. The higher 
starting loads of these linestarts have also stripped the 
teeth out of chain drives. When you have a motor equip- 
ped with a chain drive and change the motor to a linestart 
motor of the same size and the ‘new motor rips the teeth 
right out of the chain belt that was working all right with 
the old motor, then you can feel pretty sure that the new 
motor has a starting load that the old motor never did 
have. 

Of course, the length of time the pulley will spin inside 
of the belt when the motor is starting up depends on the 
load. Some loads are much harder to start with than other 
loads. In each case the motor always has the same over- 
load in starting but the amount of the load determines the 
length of time this overload will be felt by the belt. 

At a meeting of the Electrical Maintenance Engineers in 
Chicago—attended by about 140 maintenance engineers of 
the largest plants in Chicago—it was agreed that wider 
pulleys and belts were needed and that this starting of 
linestart motors without widening the belt has given a 
great deal of trouble. “Endless trouble”, they said. 

Just as soon as the motor manufacturers understand the 
user’s experiences a little better no doubt they will put on 
wider pulleys. This subject has been brought to the at- 
tention of every one of them and it is to be expected that 
they will all be using the wider pulleys very shortly. 


How Much Wider Should the Belt Be? 


This starting trouble does not only concern itself with the 
belt. It also means increased maintenance costs and de- 
creased productive time—both very important. 

Norma! load linestart motors have less starting torque 
than high torque motors but even normal load linestart 
motors require wider pulleys and wider belts. A standard 
motor has an overload in starting of 112 per cent at the 
shaft. A normal load linestart motor has an overload in 
starting at 150 per cent at the shaft. 

Normal load linestart motors require a pulley and belt 
from 20 to 25 per cent wider than you would use with a 
standard motor. That is, if the belt used with a standard 
motor was a 4 inch belt you would require a 5 inch belt 
on the linestart motor of the same hp. This applies to all 
of these motors 7% hp. and over. 

High torque linestart motors should be ordered with 
pulleys 50 per cent wider than for standard motors of the 
same rating on all motors 10 hp. and over. On these motors 
the maximum torque in starting ranges between 2.38 times 
full load to 3.00 times full load. This necessitates a pulley 
and a belt 50 per cent wider. Some times the starting load 
indicates thet a belt a little less or a little more than 50 per 
cent wider is needed but to consider that the belt should 
be 50 per cent wider for all high torque linestart motors 
seems sound enough. 





Motor Buyers Must Specify Wider Pulleys 


Bear in mind that unless the user of the motor who is_ 
ordering new linestart motors specifies that the pulleys must 
be wider and how much wider they will not get them and 
will have trouble. Most plants have some linestart motors 
now. All they have to do to check this up is to go out 
into their plants and watch the pulleys spin inside of the 
belts when the motor starts up. Or else ask their produc- 
tion men if they are having any trouble when starting. 


For Linestart Motors Now Giving Trouble 


Where there are existing linestart motors now giving 
trouble the operator should see if he can put on a heavier 
belt and.can increase the speed by increasing the diameter 
of the pulley. If that does not work then they can try in- 
creasing the diameter and also increasing the pulley width 
about 20 per cent. 


Advantages of Linestart Motors 


Linestart motors cost less than standard motors. Whether 
this increase in width of pulley and belt will change this 
very much I do not know but we estimate that even with 
the wider pulley and wider belt the linestart motor will still 
be cheaper than standard motors. They also have the ad- 
vantage of decreasing maintenance costs considerably and 
eliminating a lot of grief and trouble. 

This not only means wider belts for motor drives but also 
means that the high starting torques are such that care 
must be taken not to transmit shocks to the driven machine. 
With some machines this would be very harmful. All of 
which indicates that a number of motors now direct con- 
nected or equipped with chains will be better off with belt 
drives when the motors are changed to linestart motors. 

This also means that a number of plant men will be 
having or are now having belt trouble—having their motor 
belts burn—having them wear out quickly. And they may 
ask you what’s the matter with the belt on these drives. 
They will lose sight of the fact that they have a new motor 
of a different type and expect the same belt life from the belts 
on the linestart motors that they received on the standard 
motor. And they won’t get it. 

So watch out for such belts. When you have belt trouble 
from burning or where there is a complaint about the short- 
ened life of the belt, check up the motor. If it is a line- 
start motor pav attention to the higher starting loads and 
the need for wider belts. 


<i 


Ryerson Elects New President 


Edward L. Ryerson, Jr., has been elected president of 
Joseph T. Ryerson and Son, Inc., Chicago, succeeding Joseph 
T. Ryerson, who will remain a member of the board and 
continue to hold the office of treasurer. 

Edward L. Ryerson, Jr., became connected with the operat- 
ing department of the Ryerson plant twenty years ago, and 
held the position of works manager for several years before 
the war. He then entered the service with the Aircraft 
Production Board in Washington and was later captain in the 
Air Service Division of the Signal Corps. He was elected 
vice president of the firm in 1922 and vice president and 
general manager in 1928. 

The Ryerson Company is now in its eighty-seventh year 
and is one of the largest independent steel warehousing 
organizations in the country. 


ent 








At a meeting of the directors of the Westinghouse Electric 
& Mfg. Co., held in New York City, May 27, J. S. Tritle, in 
charge of manufacturing operations was made a vice presi- 
dent of the company. Mr. Tritle’s headquarters will be at 
the company’s main plant in East Pittsburgh, Pa. 





On June ist, Foote Bros. Gear & Machine Co., Chicago, 
moved its general offices from 215 N. Curtis Street, to 111 
N. Canal Street, where it now occupies one entire floor of 
that building. The factory organization will remain at 215 
N. Curtis Street and will be operated from the general of- 
fices as one of the five manufacturing units of the company. 
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Cut Your Lime Costs in Half 


The Swenson-Mount System has made possible successful 
lime recovery in sulphate as well as in soda pulp mills, with a 
saving of fifty per cent on lime costs. 


After the green liquor is freed of all its impurities in the 
Swenson-Mount decanter, the clear liquor is pumped to the 
continuous causticizer where lime is added and violent agita- 
tion and boiling takes place. This lime is then removed 
continuously from the white liquor decanter where the out- 
put of the continuous causticizer is stored. The lime is then 
filtered, re-burned in a rotary kiln and used over again. It is 
only necessary to add about 10% fresh lime to make up for 
mechanical losses. 


The cost of this process is about $1.44 per ton of pulp. In 
a 100-ton sulphate mill, paying $12.00 per ton for lime and 
using 500 pounds of lime per ton of pulp, this represents a 
saving of about $47,000 per year. Where the price of lime is 
higher, this saving will be greatly increased since the cost of 
the process remains constant. 


Write for Bulletin No. 5 on “Continuous Causticizing in 
Soda and Sulphate Pulp Mills.” 


SWENSON EVAPORATOR COMPANY 


(Subsidiary of Whiting Corporation) 
15673 Lathrop Ave., Harvey (Chicago Suburb) Illinois 
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new Tariff law (H. R. 2667) which provides among other 

things for a reorganization of the Tariff Commission, and 
making important changes in the special and administrative 
features of the Tariff Act of 1922, including a different princi- 
ple to be made applicable in carrying out the flexible provi- 
sions of the Act, and a method designed to ascertain more 
readily the value of imported merchandise. 

In general, although a percentage of the duties have been 
readjusted, the average rate on dutiable imports is not 
materially changed. Readjustments have been made where 
differences in competitive conditions, labor and industrial 
situations seemed to justify a change. A comparison of the 
existing law with the pending bill discloses a considerable 
list of new items. Examination shows that a very large 
part of the readjustments are small in relation to the actual 
amount of the duty to be paid, and that very many are due 
to an increase in the duty on a basic commodity, while the 
increases are compensatory duties on articles manufactured 
from such commodity. Only about 20 per cent of the total 
number of “dutiable” items are affected with any change in 
the tariff. 

The duties provided in the bill are intended to adjust the 
differences in competive conditions at home and abroad, based 
upon experience under the existing tariff law, so as to main- 
tain confidence, encourage industry and provide employment 
for 27,000,000 wage earners, and promote the continuance of 
our great and unusual national prosperity. The bill proposes 
such changes in the existing law as careful and extended 
investigations have found necesary to maintain the American 
standards. Foreign competitors have an uncanny aptitude 
for discovering what goods, wares, and commodities are 
insufficiently protected, and attacking them. 

Tariff for Paper—Casein is among the leading imports of 
chemical raw materials, but no change is made in the present 
duty of 2% cents per pound because over 75 cents of the 
consumption is in the manufacturing of coated paper. How- 
ever, strong effort was made to have it placed on the free 
list under the act of 1913 because of the superior quality of 
the Argentine protection. 

The duty on coated paper remains unchanged. Paragraph 
1401 has been changed so as to provide spécifically for un- 
coated book or printing papers. Coated papers because they 
have undergone a secondary process and have, therefore, 
incurred an additional cost in their production are especially 
provided for in paragraph 1405, but the rate of duty in the 
tariff act of 1922 remains unaltered. 

Only one change of importance is made in paragraph 1402. 
Pulpboard in rolls for the manufacture of wallboard has 
been coming in at a lower rate of duty than pulpboard in 
other forms. There seems to be no good reason for this 
and so all users of pulpboard are in this bill put upon the 
same basis. 
paperboard has been raised from nine to twelve one-thou- 
sandths of an inch, to conform more nearly to trade usage. 

In paragraph 1404 a reasonable increase of duty has been 
granted upon the tisgue papers of exceptional thinness. The 
imports of the very thin tissues, such as condenser paper 
used in the electrical and radio industries, are giving domestic 
manufacturers keen competition, and the rapidly increasing 
use of these papers furnishes a fair field for American en- 
terprise. 

In paragraph 1405, there are slight increases on the lighter- 
weight decorative papers and on the simplex decaleomania 
papers, in line with the curve of importations. The manu- 
facture of simplex decalcomania paper is a relatively new 
industry in the United States and the paper is produced by 


[em out the Tariff—Congress is rapidly shaping the 
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few mills. The imports are not large, but are heavy when 
compared with the output of the few mills which manufac- 
ture such paper. 

In this paragraph occurs under the old act a real in- 
equality, and the effect of the present tariff duty is to 
penalize the small competitors of a powerful and prosperous 
corporation without performing the function for which tariff 
protection is properly employed. Plain basic paper for 
photographic purposes is not produced in the United States 
at all, except by the Eastman Corporation for its own uses. 
The Eastman sells none to its competitors, and there is no 
reason why it should. 

The competitors import from Belgium, France and 
Germany. Plain basic paper requires meticulous care in 
manufacture, intimate contact with the sensitizing plant, and 
the small quantities needed by the independent companies 
are not likely to stir even the most skilled producers of paper 
in the United States into production. Nearness to the 
customer is a great desideratum. There is an agreement at 
the present time between a paper company in New England 
and one of the independent companies in the making of 
photographic supplies in New York, for experimental col- 
laboration looking to the possible manufacture later of the 
marketable unsensitized product. 

The tariff on plain basic paper for photographic purposes 
has therefore been reduced to a nominal 5 per cent ad 
valorem, so that if a small tariff duty is later found necessary, 
it can be adjusted within limits by the Tariff Commission. 
A small tariff adjustment is probably all that will be needed 
within a period that can now be foreseen. 

Representatives of the skilled labor engaged in the litho- 
graphic industry and representatives of the manufacturers 
of lithographs in the United States appealed for higher 
rates of duty on lithographic material to establish a par 
between the cost of production here and abroad. Certain 
reasonable adjustments have been made in paragraph 1406, 
looking at this end. 

The chief change in paragraph 1407, concerns so-called 
“papeteries”—writing, letter, or note paper, together with 
envelopes, packed or assembled in boxes or other containers 
and sold as a unit to the ultimate consumer. This conversion 
of paper into fancy boxes of stationery, with the increased 
use of labor and materials, is not adequately provided for 
in the old law. 

Amendments made to the tariff bill in the house before 
passing the bill include in Schedule 14, papérs and books, 
par. 1405, the addition of a duty on “uncoated paper”; 
also of an additional duty of “ten per cent ad valorem” 
in addition to 4% cents per pound on paper in par. 1405, 
but with a cut of from 18 per centum to 10 per cent ad 
valorem for embossed, printed, etc. paper; also changing 
paper wholly or partly covered with metal or its solutions 
from 20 per cent ad valorem to 18. 

All other adjustments are relatively unimportant. 

Use in Rayon Industry Expands Pulp Output—The in- 
creasing demand of the rayon industry for bleached pulp 
is bringing about marked changes in the Norwegian pulp 
mills, says the Department of Commerce. These mills are 
rebuilding their equipment to enable them to turn out 
bleached pulp for rayon manufacture instead of unbleached 
pulp for paper mill consumption which constitutes the pres- 
ent output. In 1928 the rayon industry consumed a total 
of aproximately 185,000 metric tons of bleached sulphite, 
an increase of 40,000 tons over the preceding year. 

New Bills in Congress—The Congressional solons are still 
hammering out new legislation. Among the bills recently 
introduced we find the following of interest: 
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Manitowoc Digester loaded for shipment 


HIS Company has been actuated by one undeviating 

incentive in designing and building Paper Mill Equip- 
ment: To design and build as finely as can be done; to spare 
no time—no care; to eliminate the element of chance from 
even the smallest part; to know that Manitowoc Paper Mill 
Equipment is as nearly perfect as is humanly possible. 
Write for full information. 


Designers and builders of — 


Barking Drums Incinerators 
Sulphite Digesters Disc Evaporators 
Experimental Digesters Air Nozzles 


Globe Rotary Digesters Diffuser Tanks and Swing Pipes 
Cylindrical Digesters Bleach and Clay Mixers 
Rotary Lime Kilns Rod Mills 

Moore Crawler Speedcranes, Shovels, 

Draglines and Trenchoes. 


MANITOWOC ENGINEERING WORKS 


Manitowoc, Wisconsin 
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H. R. 2564 to provide for maintaining, promoting and 
advertising the International Trade Exhibition at New Or- 
leans as a permanent trade exposition for the benefit of 
Latin American countries. 

H. R. 2674 to prevent the use of a stop watch or time- 
measuring device in any government institution. 

S. 940 to create an executive department of the Government 
to be known as the Department of Conservation, to foster, 
promote, develop and conserve wild-animal life, (including 
aquatic and bird life), and national forests, parks, and monu- 
ments. The Department would take over the Forest Service, 
the Bureau of Biological Survey, the National Park Service, 
and the Bureau of Fisheries. 

H. R. 2527 would encourage the utilization of farm waste 
for the production of paper by aiding farmers and local 
chambers of commerce to develop the manufacture of paper 
pulp from waste crops. 

The census of distribution proposed in a bill now pending 
in Congress, as a part of the 1930 decennial census, will pro- 
vide a nation-wide commercial business census of great value, 
including manufacturing, wholesaling, and retailing data, 
sales, number of people employed, salaries and wages paid, 
number of independent and chain stores, inventories, sales 
per capita, outlet distribution, industrial purchases, etc. 

H. R. 2828 is a bill aimed at protecting trade-marks used 
in commerce, to authorize the registration of such trade- 
marks, and in general to rewrite the present trade-mark 
law. It is the old Vestal Bill which failed at the last ses- 
sions, reintroduced in a new guise. 

Weights and Measures—The national conference on weights 
and measures met at Washington June 4-7 for the purpose of 
securing greater uniformity in weights and measure laws in 
the different states. Unusual practices involving weights 
and measures were discussed at the conference, develop- 
ments in terminal weights of grain, gasoline-meters in- 
stallations in a ramp garage, solution of air in gasoline, 
person-weighing scales, etc. 

Specifications and tolerances for commercial weighing and 
measuring devices, adopted from time to time by the con- 
ference and recommended to the various states for official 
promulgation, have been assembled for publication for the 
information of business and industry, and will shortly be 
released. At the same time, the Bureau of Standards has 
prepared short descriptions of other codes applicable to 
commercial weighing and measuring devices, and also a 
general discussion in relation to judging the suitability for 
use of commercial weighing and measuring equipment. 

Factory Research—The extent to which industrial re- 
search prevails as a new trend in manufacturing progress 
in the United States, is revealed in the survey of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Economic Research, recently published by 
the Committee on Recent Economic Changes of the Presi- 
dent’s Unemployment Conference. Out of 600 manufac- 
turing concerns questioned, fifty-two per cent reported 
carrying on research as a company activity, and testing 
laboratories are conducted by seven per cent. 

Improper Advertising—A special board has been created 
in the Federal Trade Commission to investigate from time 
to time false and misleading advertising published in news- 
papers and periodicals. Inquiries will be based on Section 
5 of the Act, prohibiting unfair methods of competition, 
bringing unfair advertising within this category. 

Lubricating Quality of Oils—Important differences have 
been found in the fundamental mechanical action of lubri- 
cants, depending upon the thickness of the oil film which can 
be maintained between the shaft and the bearing or other 
mechanical parts, says the Bureau of Standards. Thick- 
film lubrication is the most desirable and efficient type, but 
can be maintained only when the bearing surfaces are so 
designed as to permit the formation of a wedge-shaped film. 
This condition is realized in high-speed journal bearings and 
in Kingsbury thrust bearings. The performance of such bear- 
ings depends primarily on the viscosity of the lubricant. 
When the surfaces are parallel or the speeds very low, and 
the loads per unit area very high, only extremely thin films 
can be maintained. The friction is greater for such films 
and depends upon a property known as oiliness. In view 
of the importance of viscosity and oiliness, the Bureau is 


engaged in developing special methods for measuring these 
properties. 

Power Sources—Oil and water are shown as gaining as 
power sources, with coal yielding, according to a report just 
published by the Department of Commerce in reviewing the 
international coal trade situation. 


Paper Stencil Strength—In testing the endurance of pa- 
per stencils used in addressing machines, it was found by the 
Bureau of Standards that over 200,000 impressions could be 
made from a standard paper stencil before the address be- 
came illegible, indicating that such stencils are very service- 
able if propertly made. The stencil tested was one of the 
recently developed commercial types, composed of stencil 
tissue set in a laminated cardboard frame, which projects 
beyond the plane of the tissue on all sides so as to protect 
the tissue as well as to hold it rigid. The stencil tissue was 
found to be made of Japanese “kozu” fiber, which is de- 
rived from the paper-mulberry tree. It had been given a 
coagulated gelatin coating for the purpose of increasing its 
resistance to heat, humidity, ink, water and mechanical 
stresses. 


Trade-Mark Squabbles—In Ponemah Mills and American 
Bleached Goods Co. vs. Universal Crepe & Tissue Mills 
(Equity 38363), the U. S. District Court (S. D. N. Y.) has 
just laid down a decision that the owner of the previously 
adopted trade-mark “Soiesette” as applied to cotton fabrics 
has no cause of action against the use of “Soisette” as applied 
to toilet paper, although the plaintiffs are damaged by the use 
of their trade-mark in connection with toilet paper. The com- 
plaint as to unfair competition was not sustained owing to the 
fact that there was no similarity in labels, packages, advertise- 
ments, etc., although both parties included phonetic spell- 
ing of the word. Regarding the question of confusion, 
the court concluded there was no possibility of the goods 
being mistaken, one for the other, since the two products 
are in different classes, there is no association of the two 
products in selling them to the public, and their advertise- 
ments would not be placed in the same periodicals. 


Interstate Commerce Rulings—Rates on printed waxed 
wrapping paper, in less than carloads, from Tacony, Pa., 
Newark, N. J. and Kalamazoo, Mich., to Baltimore, Md., 
and from Newark and Garfield, N. J., to Frederick, Md., 
were found unreasonable in a recent decision of the +Inter- 
state Commerce Commission (No. 20645) and reparation 
was awarded. 

In Albermarle Paper Mfg. Co. vs. B & O (No. 20725) the 
commission holds that rates on sulphate of alumina, in 
carloads, from Bridesburg and Frankford, Pa., to Richmond, 
Va., were not unreasonable and the complaint was dismissed. 

Rates charged on a carload of paper pulpboard shipped 
from Indianapolis to Omaha, were found not unreasonable in 
another decision (Carpenter Paper Co., No. 20842) and the 
complaint was dismissed. 

Rates on boards, binder, box, chip, paper stock, straw, 
and wood pulp from Whippany, N. J., to points in the New 
England States were made the subject of a lengthy opinion 
just handed down in I & S Docket No. 3201. 

Recent Customs Decisions—Merchandise classified at 4% 
cents per pound and 17 per cent ad valorem under par. 1305, 
tariff act of 1922, was claimed dutiable as surface-decorated 
paper at only 4% cents per pound under par. 1305, and the 
U. S. Customs Court in a recent decision sustained this 


* eontention (Keller Dorian Paper Co., No. 323513-G). 


The U. S. Court of Customs Appeals in a decision recently 
handed down (T. D. 43342) holds in harmony with a con- 
sistent customs administrative practice covering a period 
of 25 years, and with equally uniform prevailing judicial 
rulings on the subject, also in accordance with evidence 
éstablishing its commercial designation as such, certain 
dtrawboard, made directly from straw pulp and imported 
in rolls, and which measures nine one-thousandths of an 
inch in thickness and is chiefly if not exclusively used in 
the manufacture of board containers, is properly dutiable at 
but 10 per cent ad valorem under par. 1302 of the tariff act 
df 1922 as pulpboard, not laminated, rather than at the 

te of 30 per cent ad valorem under par. 1309 as wrapping 

per not specially provided for. 
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Sulphiter Belting 


Sulphiter Belting has 
strength—flexibility and 
long life. Special con- 
struction and special ma- 
terials have resulted in 
a belting for difficult 
work such as only Sul- 
phiter can do. 


Ask for a sample of 

Sulphiter and see for 

yourself why it’s a money 
saver. 


HEN the need for any rubber product next rises, remember 

that service-results have proven that Republic means the 
best mechanical rubber. Remember too, that added quality and bet- 
ter prices are made »ossible because Republic uses the most direct 
and economical merchandising connection between manufacturer 
and consumer—the Industrial Supply Distributor. He functions as 
a marketing specialist for us; as a warehouse, buyer and economic 
adviser to you. Let us help you get in touch with our nearest dis- 
tributor. 


THE REPUBLIC RUBBER CO. 
Youngstown, Ohio 


Belting - Packing - Hose 
Molded Goods - Lathe Cut Goods 
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In T. D. 48358 the court holds that imported paper re- 
turned by the appraiser as printing paper is dutiable as such 
under par. 1301, it not appearing that it is used chiefly in 
the printing of newspapers. The decision also construes the 
provisions of the act and defines standard newsprint paper. 

Holdings of International Paper—The Senate has just 
printed as Document No. 11, 7ist Congress, 1st Session, a 
complete report on the newspaper. holdings of the Inter- 
national Paper and Power Company, being a letter with 
data from the Postmaster General transmitting in response 
to Senate Resolution No. 53 information concerning the own- 
ers and publishers of certain newspapers. 

Economic Changes—“Recent Economic Changes in the 
United States” is the title of a printed report just issued 
by the Government Printing Office (for sale at 5¢ the copy) 
covering a complete report of the committee appointed by 
the President’s Conference on Unemployment, showing among 
other things characteristics of the years 1922-1929, the speed 
which power has added to production, the spread in the 
source and use of credit, price relationships, wages and cost 
of living, relative price stability, production increase, optional 
consumption, mass services, economic balance, unemployment, 
etc. 

Waste Elimination—Simplification is a phase of waste 
elimination and the key to better net profits, says the De- 
partment of Commerce, in the resume of past activities and 
future prospects. Profit Engineering, a new type of en- 
gineering, is the next step growing out of this simplifica- 
tion and standardization program. The two principal 
functions of a profit engineer would be: (1) simplifica- 
tion, based on periodical surveys, of the varieties, sizes, 
and dimensions of products manufactured or handled, on the 
concentration of markets by volume and cost, and the same 
of prospects and customers; (2) acting as a clearing house 
for all data pertaining to the industry itself, to those in- 
dustries providing sources of supply and to those consuming 
the product. Profitable business, rather than volume, only, 
becomes the measure of achievement when this concentra- 
tion on effort which produces the highest return becomes 
the distribution policy. Simplification sets in to solve the 
problem of buying in such quantities and varieties through 
profit engineering as to provide a steady, even flow of 
merchandise to the consumer without building up unnecessary 
surplus stocks. 

Employment and Pay-Rolls—Employment increased 0.5 
per cent in April as compared with March, while pay-roll 
totals increased only 0.1 per cent, as announced by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, based on a survey of nearly 
30,000 establishments. With 1926 as the monthly average 
of 100 we find the following changes recorded: 


Employment Pay-Roll Totals 
1928 1929 1928 1929 
Apr. Mar. Apr. Apr. Mar. Apr. 
Paper and pulp ......... 93.9 95.0 95.3 94.7 98.4 98.4 
PO EL kv es ices cess 91.1 926 92.9 94.5 101.3 100.7 


Wholesale Prices—A small decline in the general level of 
wholesale prices from March to April is shown in information 
collected in representative markets by the Bureau, with 96.8 
for April as compared with 97.5 for March, in the general 
price level, or a decrease of approximately % of 1 per cent. 
With 1926 as the basis of 100, the following changes are 
noted: 


April March April Purchasing power of ; 


1928 1929 1929 the dollar, April, 1929 
Paper and Pulp ....90.2 87.8 87.8 113.9 


Interstate Commerce Organization—An interesting pamph- 
let has just been published by the Government Printing Of- 
fice, known as Senate Document No. 8, “The Organization 
and Manner of Work of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion”, which is available to interested parties on request. 

Income Tax Decision—Attorney’s fées paid for services 
in defending a corporation before the internal revenue bureau 
on income cases or in the courts is deductible as an ordinary 
and necessary expense in carrying on a trade or businéss, 
according to.a recent ruling of the Board of Tax Appeals 
(No. 28612). 


Trade-Mark Issue—The Commissioner of Patents has just 
held that the right to exclusive use of trade-mark is lost 
through the use of a notation on its label stating that its 
mark had been registered and that infringements would be 
prosecuted, when no such registration had been obtained 
(Sauquoit Paper Co. vs. H. Weistock, No. 8434). 

Foreign Notes of Interest—Pulpwood production in 
Czechoslovakia is showing a substantial reduction for the 
first half of 1929, due to heavy snows last winter. 

Exports of pulp and paper from Finland during the first 
quarter in nearly all cases shows a decrease as compared 
with the same period in 1928. - 

Newprint paper in order to be accorded free duty under 
the Cuban Tariff, must be imported by newspaper enter- - 
prises, according to a recent decision of the Cuban Treasury 
Department. 


Industrial Traffic Departments—In connection with the 
industrial traffic management survey which is being con- 
cluded by the Domestic Commerce Division, it is pointed out 
that the industrial traffic department in many concerns can 
effect large savings in a check-up on freight bills of previ- 
ous years after the establishment of such a department, 
which resulted in collecting thousands of dollars in over- 
charges, also showing that freight rates had been paid on 
a large quantity of coal, the contract for which specified 
f. o. b. mine and over $6,000 in excess freight charges due 
to error was refunded by the vendor when the matter was 
taken up. Close co-operation with the local freight depot 
is reported to be resulting in shipments being properly rated 
and billed when they leave the city, saving overcharge claims, 
and all incoming bills are audited before payment. 

Commercial Standards Monthly—For four years the Di- 
vision of Simplified Practice of the Bureau of Standards has 
issued a montly bulletin on the progress of simplification 
and commercial standardization, summarizing the projects 
under consideration, meetings held, and wherever possible, 
the work being done by individual concerns. Plans are now 
under way to increase both the size and scope of the bul- 
letin and for printing it as a monthly magazine on a sub- 
scription basis of $1 a year, payable in advance, to the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C., with the July issue the first out. 





Rotarians Study Efficiency in Industry 


The Rhinelander Rotary Club, Rhinelander, Wis., enjoyed 
a unique meeting when it was recently entertained by the 
Rhinelander Paper Company at its plant. 

The luncheon meeting was held in the plant, the long 
table being set at one end of the huge boilers in the new 
power plant. The menu had been carefully prepared and 
was cleverly written up in paper mill terminology. 

Folke Becker, manager of the company made a short 
address, in which he spoke of the tremendous expansion 
program which has been under way in the paper company’s 
mill during the past three years. G. H. Suhs, engineer, was 
then called upon to explain in detail the power plant recon- 
struction. 

To those who had never before been through the mill, the 
visit was intensely interesting and amazing. Even those who 
had been previous visitors to the mill were surprised to learn 
of the far-reaching development which has been in progress 
during the last several years. 

At a meéting of the board of directors of the Hammermill 
Paper Co., May 14, Norman W. Wilson, vice president of the 
organization since 1914 was made first vice president and 
general manager. Three new vice presidents who are now 
executives of the company were elected as follows: W. F. 
Bromley, secretary; W. T. Brust, assistant treasurer; and 
C. W. Chabot, director of distribution. Ernst R. Behrend 
and Dr. Otto F. Behrend, founders of the company, con- 
tinue as president and treasurer respectively. ; 








The Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Company has moved 
from 709 Sixth avenue to new and larger quarters at 10 
East Fortieth street, New York. The new telephone number 
is Lexington 2550. 
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Ask for a lubrication check-up 


It isn’t the price you pay per pound or per gallon 

for your lubricants, it is what you pay for lubri- 

cation annually that counts—and the average paper 
mill pays too much. 


That is a fact. It is shown by 
the experience of Texaco Lub- 
rication Engineers who are 
constantly studying and investi- 
gating paper and pulp mill 
lubrication. It is confirmed by 
the savings that have been ac- 
complished in the mills where 
Texaco Lubricants are used 
exclusively and where Texaco 
Engineers have cooperated with 
the management in the correct 
use of the right lubricants. 


These plants are saving thou- 
sands of dollars annually in 
reduced lubricant consumption. 
They are finding that effective 


lubrication has reduced main- 
tenance cost, has lessened de- 
preciation. These mills have 
actually lowered their power 
costs per ton of finished product. 


Why not ask for a lubrication 
check-up in. your plant? A 
nearby Texaco specialist will 
be glad to make a thorough 
survey of conditions and give 
you the benefit of his experience. 
The Texas Company has spe- 
cialized in the manufacture and 
use of industrial lubricants for 
years—and has the resources 
and facilities for a complete 
service of lubrication. 


TEXACO LUBRICANTS 


THERE IS A TEXACO LUBRICANT FOR 


EVERY PURPOSE 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 
17 BATTERY PLACE, NEW YORK CITY 
Offices in Principal Cities 
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Machine Trip Carrier 


NUMBER of mills have found it worthwhile to keep 

the trim away from the slitter and rewinder rather than 
permitting it to pile up beside the machine frame and to 
remove it only when conditions demanded. Numerous schemes 
have been worked out by different mills to remove the trim 
from the machine as formed and to thus make conditions 
about the machine as good as possible at all times. One mill 
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has found it convenient to use an air blast for this work. The 
system includes a blower, necessary piping, and a box-like 
compartment on the machine room floor immediately beneath 
the slitter and rewinder and extending the full distance be- 
tween machine frames. The blower was located conveniently 
above and to one side of the slitter and was connected to the 
box-like compartment beneath the slitter through an installa- 
tion of galvanized iron piping. The box was of wooden con- 
struction and about 15” square. It was designed on the top 
side to include two guide or lead chambers for taking the trim. 
The design of the box permitted the guide chambers to be 
moved to any desired point along the top of the box depend- 
ing on the width of trim. The end of the box through which 
the air duct entered was closed, whereas the opposite end was 
left open. With the guide chambers set for the desired width 
of trim, and the trim entering its respective box, the blast of 
air set up by the blower removes the trim continuously as 
formed by the machine and discharges it at a convenient 
point on the machine room floor. This installation has re- 
duced the accident hazard about the machine and has made 
for more tidiness about the machine. 


Plant Signs Profitable 











NUMBER of pulp and paper mills have derived much ; 


benefit from the use of a proper sign or signs somewhere 
on the mill property designating the name of plant and per- 
haps the products manufactured. Many mills are located on 
main railroad routes and even on prominent highways. It is 
a good plan to identify your plant and products so that as 
the rest of the world goes by they may learn of you. The 
traveler often wonders, as he passes an unidentified plant, 
about the nature of the business and the name of it. Keep 
such men informed so that they can tell about your organiza- 
tion and products and thus act as your co-workers in the 
enterprise. If you are proud of the organization for whom 
you are working, and are sold on the products being manu- 
factured, there should be no hesitancy in telling about it. 
The judicious use of signs will pay big dividends. 








Simple Pipe Tests for Identification 


PIPE manufacturer has given the following simple 

method for identification of genuine wrought iron and 
steel pipe. File a bright, smooth surface about 2” square 
on a piece of pipe to be inspected. If fine hair lines run- 
ning parallel to the length of pipe are shown on the bright- 
ened surface, the pipe is wrought iron; if not, the pipe is steel. 
The fine hair lines of the wrought iron pipe are fibers of 
siliceous slag. 

An examination of the cuttings while threading a pipe 
will show cuttings in long coils, if the pipe is steel; and in 
broken short chips, if the pipe is wrought iron. 

If the pipe is galvanized, a simple test consists of ham- 
mering a piece of the pipe repeatedly. If, as the pipe flat- 
tens out, the galvanizing flakes off freely, the pipe is steel. 
If the galvanizing adheres firmly to the pipe during the 
process of flattening out, the pipe is wrought iron. 


Time Saver in Beating 


PAPER mill using a small tonnage of kraft pulp daily 

in the manufacture of certain paper products found it 
a real time saver to soak the sheet pulp before beating. A 
wooden tank sufficiently large to hold sheet pulp enough for 
a beater charge was constructed beside the beater. As soon 
as a beater was filled, the tank was also filled with the sheet 
pulp for the next beater charge. The pulp in the wood tank 
was then soaked with water until the stock was required by 
the beater. Although this method required a double handling 
of the pulp sheets, it decreased the time required to break 
down the stock in the beater, thus cutting down beating time 
and eliminating the necessity of adding more beating equip- 
ment. 


Dressing for Belts 

DRESSING that has been recommended for cleaning and 

loosening leather belt is made by using two pounds of 
edible beef tallow and one pound of cod liver oil. The tal- 
low should be melted and allowed to cool slightly. Then the 
cod liver oil should be added to the slightly cooled melted 
tallow, and the mixture stirred in one direction until cold. 
This dressing should be used in only such quantities as a 
belt will absorb, and should be applied to the belt with a 
camel’s hair brush. 

Boiled linseed oil, applied to the pulley side of a rubber 
belt with a soft woolen cloth, is sometimes used to restore 
pulley adhesion. A few drops of castor oil properly used 
is a good dressing for rubber belts. Never use animal or 
mineral oils on a rubber belt. 





One of Largest Leather Belts Completed 


The American Beet Sugar Co., Oxnard, Calif., recently 
placed an order with Chas. A. Schieren Co., belt manu- 
facturers, New York City, for what is thought to be one of 
the largest leather belts ever made. 

The belt is a Duxbak Waterproof, 74 in. wide, 3 ply, and 
more than 100 ft. long. It was purchased for the main drive 
and will transmit loads from 1200 to 1500 hp. To transmit 
this power, the belt will travel at approximately 4700 ft. 
per minute. A great deal of skill is required to build a 
belt of this size and width so that the strain will be uniformly 
distributed over the entire width. Two hundred and thirty- 
four backbone centers from steer hides were used, and these 
must be arranged so that the longitudinal joints in the three 
plies of the belt are staggered in order to distribute the 
strain evenly. 
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Possible Developments in Newsprint Situation 


Canadian and American newspaper publishers are watching 
very closely the organization of the recent agreement ar- 
rived at between the Canadian newsprint manufacturers for 
regulating the output and price of newsprint, and already 
it is apparent that further interesting developments may 
result within the next few months. 

Rightly or wrongly, the impression appears to be growing 
among Canadian publishers that the agreement may prove 
to be only of a temporary character. In the first place, there 
appears to be no certainty that all the publishers are being 
treated on an equal basis as regards net price, when re- 
bates are taken into consideration, and furthermore it is 
being held that Canadian publishers are being asked on the 
whole to pay a higher price than is being charged as a 
whole to American publishers. Then, again, it appears that 
certain mills, and notably those in British Columbia and the 
Maritime Provinces, are not parties to the agreement for 
control of output and price, as administered for the majority 
of Quebec and Ontario mills by the newly formed Canadian 
News Print Institute, of Montreal. These mills are said to 
be determined to push their sales with a view to securing an 
output up to 100 per cent of capacity, and to that end are 
said to be quoting prices which will net less than $55 per 
ton. Moreover, there are clauses in the proposed contracts 
which the publishers do not like. 

While on the surface the agreement between the manu- 
facturers has steadied the situation for the time being and 
shown outward signs of co-operation, there is evidence that 
competition is as strong and active as ever, and not even the 
wisest can venture to predict how the situation will work 
out. The question largely hinges on whether or not even the 
wisest can venture to predict how the situation will work out. 
The question largely hinges on whether or not the Canadian 
News Print Institute is strong enough and moral enough 
within its own membership to force recognition among con- 
sumers of the agreement they have arrived at as producers. 

Meanwhile, a different aspect may be given to the situation 
if the rumors of huge pending mergers in the industry prove 
to be true. While the executives of the various companies 
are giving out no information whatever, confidence is such 
that there really appears to be good ground for at least 
some of the anticipations. It is now thought that in all 
probability the lead in official announcements will be taken 
in regard to mills under the control of the Dominion Securi- 
ties Corporation, of Montreal, these including the Lake St. 
John Power and Paper Co., St. Lawrence Paper Mills, and 
Brompton Pulp and Paper Co. The capacity of these three 
mills for the production of newsprint is 940 tons per day, 
made up as follows: Brompton 240, Lake St. John 220, St. 
Lawrence 480 tons. Arrangements are also said to have been 
initiated for bringing Wayagamack Pulp and Paper Co. into 
the Canada Power and Paper organization, an offering of 
$125 per share, it is said, having been made to Mayagamack. 
The Canada Power and Paper group now have a combined 
capacity of 1200 tons per day, and Wayagamack’s capacity. is 
200 tons per day, with a large production of sulphate pulp 
and kraft paper. 


At a meeting of the Board Section of the Canadian Pulp and 
Paper Association héld in Montreal on May 22nd, an embaras- 
sing condition of that branch of the paper industry was 
reported and discussed. It appears that the American board 
mills have been overproducing during the past 18 months, 
and are now endeavoring to unload their surplus in the 
Canadian market at cut prices. At the same time, the nor- 
mal demand for board in the United States has materially 
lessened, the two factors demoralizing the United States 
market. The United States manufacturers have been en- 
deavoring to pass the condition on to Canada by shipping 





board into this country at prices that completely abolish 
profit. The situation has Hasyn accentuated by some over- 
production by the Canadian mills, so that there is now a con- 
dition that is exceedingly difficult to deal with. The Canadian 
manufacturers have sent a delegation to Ottawa to consult 
with government officials in the hope that some measure of 
relief may be devised, though it is not very obvious what can 
be done in the matter. 


Summer Meeting of the Technical Section 


The summer meeting of the Technical Section of the 
Canadian Pulp and Paper Association will be held June 19, 
20 and 21. Members may assemble at Montreal or Three- 
Rivers as may best suit their convenience. The following 
program has been arranged: 

Wednesday, June 19th, Three-Rivers. 
8:00 a. m.—Breakfast at the Chateau de Blois. 
9:00 a. m. Fon: in the School of Paper Making and 
inspection of the school. 
At the school the party will be divided into 
four groups for visits to the various mills: 
Canadian International Paper, St. Maurice 
Division of Canada Power and Paper, St. 
Lawrence Paper Mills, Wayagamack Pulp and 
Paper Co. 
m.—Groups leave for the mills. 


10:00 a. 
1.30 p. m.—Luncheon at the Chateau de Blois. 
2:30 p. m.—Groups again formed for visits to the mills. 
7:30 p. m.—Departure for Quebec in special cars with 
diner attached. 
9:45 p. m.—Arrival at Quebec. 


Thursday, June 20th. 
10:00 a. m.—Morning session of the Section at the Chateau 
Frontenac. 
1:00 p. m.—Luncheon. 
2:30 p. m.—Afternoon session. 
7:30 p. m.—Dinner—informal. 
Friday, June 21st. 
10:00 a. m,—Visits to paper mills of Anglo-Canadian Pulp 
and Paper Mills, Quebec, and of Ste. Anne 
Division of Abitibi Power and Power Co., 
Beaupré. 


Entertainment. 


Canadian newsprint mills produced 221,784 tons of paper 
in April, which was the second highest figure on record, the 
highest monthly total being 223,645 tons in November 1928. 
For the first four months of 1929 the Canadian output showed 
an increase of 10 per cent over the corresponding months of 
1928, while the United States output declined by 2 per cent. 


According to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, the latest 
available estimate places Canada’s forest resources at 224,304 
million cubic feet of standing timber, which is capable of 
yielding 424,637 million feet board measure of sawn lum- 
ber and 1,122 million cords of pulpwood, ties, poles, and other 
smaller materials. The report also states that the total 
forest production in 1927 involved the cutting of 2,880,137,911 
cubic feet of standing timber, and this, together with the 
wood destroyed by fire, insects, windfall and other 
causes, would bring the total depletion for the year to over 
4,400,000,000 cubic feet per annum. 


The Canadian Government Trade Commissioner to Shang- 
hai states that Canadian newsprint and kraft have now been 
tested in that market and been most favorably received. 
The local agents are of the opinion that a steadily growing 
and substantial volume of business will be reported by the 
end of the present year. Canada has an advantage over 
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Europe in that shipments from the Dominion take a little 
less than three weeks in transit, as against six to ten weeks 
from Northern Europe. 


The Ruths Steam Accumulator Co., of Londen, Eng., has 
formed a separate Canadian company, which will be known 
as Ruths Steam Storage (Canada), Ltd., with offices in 
Toronto.. John Anderson, manager of the Canadian company, 
was formerly connected with Ruths Accumlator and was re- 
sponsible for the formation of the Canadian company. The 
board of directors consists of: H. G. Acres, Niagara Falls, 
Ont.; John Jennings, Toronto; A. J. T. Taylor, London, Eng- 
land; and John Anderson. There are already twelve accumu- 
lator installations in Canada, practically all in the pulp and 
paper industry, and there is a total of approximately 400 ac- 
cumulators being used throughout the world. 


Leon B. Shaffrey, for several years in charge of the Og- 
densburg pulpwood terminal, recently was sent by Inter- 
national Paper Co. to superintend the woodlands operations 
of the company near Cornerbrook, Newfoundland. George 
S. Sears, who was assistant to him in the management of 
the Ogdensburg pulpwood terminal, has succeeded him as 
supervisor of that institution. 


ae 


Price Bros. Make Good Report 


Price Bros. and Co., Ltd., for the year ended February 28, 
1929, show earnings equal to 2.14 per cent on the common 
stock of the company, as compared with 2.88 per cent in the 
preceding year. In the light of the conditions which prevailed 
in the newsprint industry during the year, the statement is 
considered highly satisfactory. In his report to shareholders, 
president John H. Price speaks quite cheerfully of the 
future, stating. that the Canadian newsprint manufacturers 
have now succeeded in arriving at certain arrangements 
which he feels confident will assist materially in stabilizing 
the industry as a whole. 

Operating profits for the year amounted to $3,413,714, as 
compared with $4,079,574 in the preceding year. Deduction 
of interest at $789,434 an depreciation at $1,256,860, left net 
earnings at $1,367,420, as against $1,682,809 in the preceding 
year. Deduction of preferred dividends at $450,664 and com- 
mon dividends at $853,664, left a surplus for the year of 
$63,092, against $374,145 in the preceding year. Previous 
surplus was brought forward at $2,604,054, making a profit 
and loss balance in the current year of $4,667,146. Net 
working capital is shown at $2,304,842, as compared with 
$4,221,275 at the end of the preceding year. In the above, 
current assets are shown exclusive of investments, which with 
the statement for last year, are shown in the report at 
$3,802,866. 

The first of the two new newsprint machines at the River- 
bend mill is ready to commence operation, and the second 
machine will probably come into operation in the fall. These 
two new machines, which are 234 inches wide and have a 
rated capacity of 125 tons a day each, are the largest paper 
machines in the world equipped with vaccuum dryers. When 
both are operating, the capacity of the mill will be over 
130,000 tons per annum. ; ” 





QUEBEC ” | 





Last month the Pulp and Paper Magazine of Canada gave 
an informal luncheon at which the guests of honor were Dr. 
‘G. K. Bergman, managing director of the Central Research 
Laboratory at Helsingfors, Finland, Mr. Sixten Sandberg, 
manager of pulp mills of Stora Kopparbergs Bergslags A. B., 
and Mr. C. F. Palm, Kopparsbergs Och Hofors Agsverks A. B., 
Norrsundet, Sweden. There were also present Dr. H. Hib- 
bert, head of the department of cellulose and industrial 
chemistry, McGill University, E. P. Cameron, director of 
the pulp and paper division of the Forest Products Labora- 
tories of Canada. A. E. Cadman of the Canadian Pulp and 
Paper Association, the Swedish Consul at Montreal, G. L. M. 





‘Hydroelectric Corporation, Ltd., subsidiaries of International 





























































Hellstrom, Paper Machinery, Ltd., and A. S. Christie and 
J. N. Stephenson of the Pulp and Paper Magazine. The 
guests from abroad spent several hours at the Pulp and 
Paper Research Institute and were very much impressed 
with this institution. 


H. Horsfall, formerly vice president of the company, has 
been appointed president of the Lake St. John Power and 
Paper Co. to succeed the late E. A. Wallberg. Mr. Hors- 
fall, who was associated with Mr. Wallberg for many years, 
is also president of the recently formed Canada Wire and 
Cable Co., and is director of General Steel Wares, Ltd. 


A. R. Graustein, president of the International Paper and 
Power Co., has been elected president of International Hydro- 
electric System, a Massachusetts voluntary association formed 
to acquire control of the New England Power Co. and Canada 


Paper and Power Co. 
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Hinde and Dauche Earn $1.76 Per Share 


The financial statements of Hinde and Dauche Paper 

Co. of Canada, Ltd., for the year ended December 31, 1928, 
indicates satisfactory operating conditions during the year. 
Net earnings amounted to $773,323, and after deduction of 
bond interest. Dominion Government income taxes, depre- 
ciation and reorganization, and bond expenses amortized, 
left a balance of $528,504 available for dividends on the 
common stock. These net earnings are at the rate of $1.76 
per share on the common stock outstanding. 
The expansion program of the company, which includes 
the erection of a new mill of brick and steel construction, 
five stories high, will be completed about June 15th, ac- 
cording to a progress report issued last month. The extension 
to the Toronto plant involves an outlay of approximately 
$1,500,000, and includes the installation of additional equip- 
ment which will give it a daily capacity of 150 tons of board. 
Operations in the Toronto, Trenton and Montreal mills have ~ 
been on an increased scale during the past year. 
According to O. H. Moore, managing director of the com- 
pany, as soon as building operations in Toronto and Mon- 
treal have been finished it is the intention of the corapany 
to build plants at Winnipeg and Vancouver to provide for the 
rapidly growing business in Western Canada. These improve- 
ments in manufacturing facilities will place Hinde and 
Dauche in a foremost position among the Canadian corru- 
gated and fiberboard plants. The production program also 
calls for substantial reduction in costs. 


The extension that the Interlake Tissue Mills Co. has been 
erecting to its plant at Merritton has now been completed 
and is being occupied. It is being used as a warehouse and 
for light manufacturing, and has already greatly facilitated 
the operating arrangements of the plant. 


The second divisional court at Toronto has dismissed the 
appeal of the Fort Frances Pulp and Paper Co. from the 
judgment of Mr. Justice Grant, dismissing the claim for a 
declaration that the Spanish River Pulp and Paper Mills and 
a large number of other newsprint manufacturers who sup- 
plied less than their proper share of newsprint to Canadian 
publishers during the period from January 1918 to December 
1919 are liable to pay the plaintiff company the loss suffered 
in supplying more than its proper share of newsprint at 
controlled prices. 


Charles H. Davis, for the past two years plant engineer of 
the Great Lakes Pulp and Paper Co., has accepted a new 
position with a large construction company operating in 
Western Canada. Mr. Davis was honored by the mill and con- 
struction staffs and presented with a handsome real leather 
bag as a token of the high esteem in which staff members 
held him. Mr. Davis went to Fort William from the Fort 
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Frances offices of the Backus Brooks Co. near the start 
of the construction operations at the big plant at Fort 
Williams. : 


Floods at the beginning of last month did considerable . 


damage to the plant and premises of the Don Valley Paper 
Mills, Ltd., Toronto. About four feet of water in the machine 
room, damaged some of the machine clothing, causing the 
stoppage of the machine and necessitating a shut-down of 
the mill for a couple of days. A certain amount of stock in 
the stock room was also damaged by the water, and seriously 
impaired the siding which was nearly washed away. The 
damage is attributed in a large measure to the diversion of 
the Don River consequent on the building of the North’ To- 
ronto sewage plant. 


Abitibi Jottings 

On May ist the fourth machine was started up at the 
Sault Ste. Marie Division of the company, where, for ‘the 
first time since last November, all the paper machines are 
now in operation. 

The second machine at the Fort William Division of the 
company was started up last month, so that this mill also is 
in full operation. 

At the Espanola mill, which was completely shut down 
a couple of months ago, a third machine has been put into 
operation. 

The company is considering an expansion and improve- 
ment program at its Sault Ste. Marie mill, and has general 
surveys in progress to perfect final plans as to work to be 
carried out within the next few months. It is understood 
that the program.will include the construction of new units, 
with improvements in several existing buildings, together 
with equipment installation to provide considerable increase 
in present capacity. 


The J. R. Booth interests have been awarded an increase 
of $163,970 for property expropriated by the Dominion Gov- 
ernment last summer, by a decision handed down in Ex- 
chequer Court at Ottawa, last month. The Government ac- 
quired the Booth farm of 361 acres for extension of the 
Central Experimental Farm, offering the owners $144,000. 
The Booth interests had entered suit for payment of $450,000. 


J. Frank Sharpe, of the Department of Lands and Forests 
for Ontario, has been appointed forester in charge of provin- 
cial forests, established under the Provincial Forests Act 
passed during the last session of the Legislature. The adop- 
tion of the most approved methods of sylviculture and cutting 
will demonstrate to the operators that, by such methods, 
limits can be kept amply stocked with young growth of the 
desired species of trees, and, at the same time, that suc- 
cessive periodic crops of the same can be raised. Mr. Sharpe 
has been connected with the Department of Lands and Forests 
since his graduation from the University of Toronto, seven 
years ago, and is considered to be exceptionally well quali- 
fied for the work he is now to undertake. Each forest will 
be under the direction of a local forester and Mr. Sharpe will 
be in charge of all the work, with his head office in Toronto. 


The new equipment in connection with the machine at the 
Lybster mill of the Lincoln Division of Alliance Paper Mills 
has now been installed and the changes made have rendered 
it equal to the best machines in the country for the manufac- 
ture of fine papers. The cylinder machine at the Lincoln 
mill has now been shut down for a short period for the 
purpose of making extensive alterations and improvements. 
When these are completed the machine will be in a position 
to turn out rope and jute papers, tag stock, hosiery paper, 
crinkled paper, and medium and heavy weight specialties, 
in the most approved and efficient manner. 


Paper Sales, Ltd., of Toronto, hds béen appointed Canadian 
distributors of Keystone Mulch Paper, manufactured by the 
Keystone Mulch Paper Co., of Philadelphia. This line, which 
is new to Canada, is designed to protect growth of vegetables 
and fruit, producing better yield, earlier yields, retention of 































































fertilization, and prevention of destruction of crops by mice 
and cutworms. It is believed that there should be a good 
outlet for it in the fruit district of the Niagara Peninsula, 
where an effort will be made to introduce it. 


According to reports Canadian Wirebound Boxes, Ltd., 
of Toronto, is soon to enter the British field, it being stated 
that, after having surveyed conditions in Great Britain, the 
company has entered into a contract to obtain exclusive 
rights for the manufacture of wirebound boxes under the 
four-one patent. 


At the annual meeting of the Ontario Division of the Cana- 
dian Manufacturers’ Association, held at Hamilton, last 
month, Leo E. Charles, secretary of the Garden City Paper 
Mills, and also president and managing director of the Vic- 
toria Paper and Twine Co., Ltd., was elected a member of 
the executive committee of the Ontario Division for the en- 
suing year. 


The Buntin Reid Co., the oldest paper house in the Dom- 
inion, estblished in 1856, and operating in the down town 
district of Toronto, has purchased a site for a new building 
to be its new paper distribution and storage warehouse, 
on which will be erected a specially designed fireproof struc- 
ture with all modern facilities for handling the company’s 
business. A special feature will be the provision of parking 
space in the building for customers’ cars. The whole busi- 
ness will be occupied by the owners and the investment will 
be about $175,000. Expansion of business has necessitated 
the removal of the company from its present premises, which 
a occupied since the previous quarters were burned in 


C. A. Zavits, deputy-minister of the Provincial Depart- 
ment of Lands and Forests, recently surveyed a location for 
the proposed planting of 1,200,000 trees in the Sault Ste. 
Marie district within the next two months. Reforestation 
on a large scale has been commenced at Kirkwood and the 
barren lands adjoining. This is by far the largest under- 
taking of its kind that has been attempted in the Province, 
and will be largely experimental and a guide in future 
operations. Mr. Simmonds, of the Forestry Department, 
is in charge of the work. 


On the eve of his departure from Toronto, R. B. Hall, 
formerly manager of the Toronto office of the Howard 
Smith Paper Mills, was presented with a golf bag by the 

“members of the staff, Charles F. Mansell, dean of the paper 
trade, making the presentation. Mr. Hall is now sales mana- 
ger of the Canada Paper Co., with headquarters at 407 
McGill St., Montreal. 


Mississaga Pulp and Paper Co., Ltd., with head office at 
Port Credit, has been granted Ontario incorporation with 
an authorized capital of $300,000 and power to carry on 
business as manufacturers of mechanical and chemical pulp 
and to operate pulp mills. A firm of Toronto lawyers are 
named as the incorporators and their names are given as 
provincial directors. 





* NEW BRUNSWICK ~* 





The second newsprint machine of the Bathurst Power 
and Paper Co., at Bathurst, has now been started up, increas- 
ing the capacity of the mill from 60 to 140 tons per day. 
Other work being -carried on by the company is the installa- 
tion of a third 5,000 h.p. unit at its Great Falls power house 
on the Nepisiquit River. 


R. L. Young, believed to be the oldest pulpwood operator 
in the world, is reported as improving in his physical condi- 
tion after several months of illness and convalescence. Mr. 
Young, who contracts for the International Paper Co., via the 
Miramichi Lumber Co., a subsidiary, found it necessary te 
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interrupt his woodiands operations last winter, that being 
the first cutting season he failed to finish out. 


The Fraser Companies, of Edmunston, are said to be 
making plans for the production of sulphite pulp for rayon 
in the near future. At the present time the company manu- 
factures bleached and unbleached sulphite, groundwood, board 
and catalogue paper. It has also a paper mill just over the 
river, at Madawaska, Me., to which pulp is pumped across 
the river from the pulp mill for the manufacture of fine 
papers. It is claimed that the woodlands of the Fraser 
Companies contain an abundance of spruce of the type 
specially adapted for rayon pulp manufacture, and the plant 
has excellent shipping facilities. 


The Eastern Manufacturing Co., which operates pulp and 
paper mills at South Brewer and Lincoln, Me., report them- 
selves well satisfied with barkers purchased from the Smith 
Foundry Co., of Fredericton, N. B. When the barkers were 
installed, two unskilled members of the yard crew were 
assigned to operate them. Very satisfactory results were 
reported, with between 30 and 35 cords daily being barked. 
In addition, the company reports far less waste than from 
the hand barkers, and cites, in this connection, the absence 
of a cylindrical motion with each log, the mill type rosser 
following the shape of the wood and leaving each stick in 
its original form. 


A. E. McLean, general manager of the Bathurst Power 
and Paper Co., was recently elected a member of the execu- 
tive committee of the Maritimes Division of the Canadian 
Manufacturers’ Association at the annual convention of that 


body held in St. John. 
° | 


The Avon River Power Co. has purchased the Chester 
Light and Power Co., which has been supplying electrical 
energy in the Chester district since 1924. It willl be remem- 
bered that two months ago it was announced that Interna- 
tional Paper had taken an option on the common stock of the 
Avon River Power Co. The latter company was previously 
taken over by the Minas Basin Pulp and Paper Co., of Hants- 
port, where a new groundwood mill was recently put into 
operation. 


The Minas Basin Pulp and Paper Co. recently made its 
first shipment of groundwood, 200 tons of pulp being con- 
signed to the parent company, the Scott Paper Co., at 
Chester, Pa. 





° NOVA SCOTIA 





° MANITOBA > 








Hon. Charles Stewart, Minister of the Interior at Ottawa, 
recently stated that timber surveys on the east and west 
sides of Lake Winnipeg proved disappointing, only 2,500,000 
cords being available, which is much less than the anticipated 
needs of the Manitoba Paper Co. Mr. Stewart denied that 
the Government had pledged itself to a matter of 6,000,000 
cords of pulpwood when the agreement was entered into, but 
stated that the company’s requirements would be met as far 
as possible. 2 


Following a request of the Manitoba Legislature, the 
Dominion Government has granted a permit for the develop- 
ment of White Mud Falls, in Northern Manitoba, to the 
British Dominions Power Co. (Canada). It is understood 
that the permit is to continue in force for one year, and if 
at the end of that time the company is prepared to proceed 
with development, a lease will be issued. White Mud Falls 
is located on the Nelson River, in the midst of a pulpwood 
and mining area. 








¢ SASKATCHEWAN # 





It is reported that a preliminary plant has been set up 
just outside Regina for the manufacture of waste straw into 
a building material that competes favorably with lumber 
and is capable of being worked in exactly the same way, with 
the added advantage that it is almost fireproof and sound proof, 
and has greater insulating qualities. Panels of strawboard 
are made by special machinery designed and built by a 
French engineer. A unit of this machinery has been installed 
on the T. A. McCusker farm, slightly north of Regina on 
the Albert St. highway, where it has already been satis- 
factorily demonstrated. Canadian rights for the manufacture 
of this product have been acquired by a Regina citizen who 
proposes to organize a company for the extensive exploita- 
tion of waste straw in the western provinces. A company 
manufacturing strawboard has been in operation in France 
and Belgium for the past seven years. The manufacturers 
claim that straw from one quarter section of land would 
keep the present small unit at Regina in operation for about 
a year. 





| ¢ BRITISH COLUMBIA @¢ 





Application has been made to the British Columbia provin- 
cial water board for a class “B” license to secure power for 
a pulp mill by developing Stamp Falls, near Alberni, on 
Vancouver Island. At present the National Utilities Corpo- 
ration have an application for the rights at Stamp Falls on 
file, and a by-law is being submitted to the rate-payers for 
sale of the municipal power plant at Alberni and Purt Alberni 
to the Spokane firm on the definite agreement that it will 
develop Stamp Falls within eighteen months. 

The latest addition to the pulp and paper industry in 
British Colunibia is the Strathcona Power and Pulp Co. 
This firm was recently incorporated at Victoria as a provincial 
company, and it is capitalized at $100,000. The firm pro- 
poses to file an application for water rights on the Campbell 
River, Vancouver Island. Already there are a number of 
claims filed to the water rights of this river, and this is the 
third firm to seek the power for the purpose of operating a 
pulp and paper mill. 


Pacific Mills, Ltd., of Ocean Falls, have just completed 
the installation of a four-cylinder 40 h.p. Atlas Imperial 
Diesel engine in their 45-foot tug boat the “John M.” 


Several Mills Projected 


So many different interests are reported to be investigating 
the possibilities of establishing a pulp and paper mill in the 
general vicinity of New Westminster that considerable con- 
fusion has crept into the reports of the situation. At pres- 
ent there is capital which is said to be of European origin 
enquiring as to opportunities for the establishment of such 
a plant. New Westminster pulpwood owners are also seeking 
to interest British investors in a pulp mill project. Portland, 


- Ore., interests have carried out a careful survey of the site 


which the preliminary representatives of their firm selected 
as most suitable for establishing a pulp and paper mill. 
A second United States group has also shown some interest 
in the scheme. ‘ 
Now on top of all this activity comes a report from Seattle, 
Wash., that the Crown Zellerbach corporation, one of the 
largest pulp and paper firms on the Pacific Coast, may es- 
tablish a $3,500,000 plant on Lulu Island, in the Fraser River, 
and linked to New Westminster by bridge. Mayor Wells 
Gray, of New Westminster, stated that he had entered into 
no negotiations with the Zellerbach company, as such, but 
advanced the suggestion that it might be working through 
one of the United States groups already interested in the 
project. He was unable to confirm the report that the definite 
erection of a Lulu Island plant had been agreed upon. 
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| KARL A. LEFREN, Inc. 


Consulting Engineers 


171 Madison Ave., New York City 


INDUSTRIAL POWER REPORTS 
PAPER AND BOARD MILLS DESIGNS 
MILL CONSTRUCTION CONSTRUCTION 


snl 000,000,000— p 


| In 38 years of oe and manu- 
| facture of water filters and soft- 
eners, Hungerford & Terry have 
installed an aggregate daily capac- 
ity of more than one billion gallons. 
This ience has enabled 
them to aid paper and other manu- 
facturers to improve their products 
and reduce their costs of produc- 
tion by the proper treatment of that 
important material—water. 


Is your water supply properly | 


| protected to insure efficient 
ea | WOOD TANKS 
a Terry Hngincee wath 
fully without obligation. 


























HUNGERFORD & TERRY 


INC. 
CLAYTON, N. J. 
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| ¢ ENGLAND ® 








66 
Report on Trade Conditions You 


Very little change has occurred in the British paper in- 

dustry during the last few months, employment and output Can 
remain about the same and the situation is fairly good. Both 
the newsprint section and the wrapping section have been 
on full output during the last few months, and both have 
sufficient orders in hand to insure full employment for some Do It 
time to come. 

Conditions in the woodfree mills are less favorable, how- 

ever, only a small proportion of the mills in this section are 
kept busy, while, with many, trade is uncertain and anxiety Better 

* for the future prevails. The position in the esparto sec- 
tion is still unsatisfactory, the supplies of grass from 
North Africa are still curtailed owing to labor difficulties, 6 
and there is little hope that things will be rectified until the With a 
next grass harvest in September. Even then, doubt is ex- 
pressed as to the possibility of solving the native labor 
question. The seriousness of the situation has been in- e 99 
tensified by the loss of a vessel carrying a big cargo of 1 x 
grass, and by the fact that the installation of large new 
machines for mills operating in the North of Scotland has 
caused them to require greater supplies. . 

Competition among the esparto firms is particularly keen Your particular problems of 

and some mills are finding it difficult to avoid an actual Cooking and Bleaching can be 
loss on the production and sale of esparto papers, for, except met successfully and economi- 


in special cases, they are still selling at the established mar- cally with Biggs Rotary Diges- 
ket prices. Fine papers are receiving a moderate demand, ters, 
the large concerns, owing to their improved publicity ac- Peper Mill Engincers all over 


tivities and firmer grip of the market.» There are signs that 








merchants are devoting less attention to producing their the United States know and 
own proprietary brands of paper and concentrating more recommend Biggs Rotaries 
on the distribution of the branded and nationally adver- and are adapting them to 
tised lines of the manufacturers. special processes. 
The output of mechanical wood pulp has been regulated, . 
and a better market is anticipated. This has been helped ; The old straw cooking rotary 
to some extent by the policy adopted in regard to Canadian that has so _ successfully 
newsprint, a settlement having been effected under which served the Industry for 
Canadian mills have agreed to a reduction of newsprint years is an entirely dif- 
one to 75 per cent of en. a— - selling price of ferent type than the new 
5.20 per ton. The prices for English newsprint range : igned 
— og 15s.. 0d. per ton delivered. (approximately 74 yesh some — tes 
ollars U. S.) ° 
Paper exports for the first quarter of the year show an bafiles, strain ers, steem 
increase in volume of 30,091 cwt. and a decrease in value of distributing system, 
£60,862. The advance in tonnage is accounted for by the washing system, etc. 
increase in printings (other than newsprint), writings, boxes : . 
and cartons, wrappings, and millboards, strawboards, and Eom _ ngs . wn 
cardboards. There was a decline in newsprint exports of 1 are. aped Pr 
26,044 cwt., the two markets affected being Australia and oms. ° 
New Zealand, although there was an increase in writing BIGGS ROTARY 
paper exports for both these countries. : adly 
The import figures for the quarter are 3,482,852 cwt. in emi be gl t 
tonnage and £3,525,696 in value, against 4,042,659 cwt. in — ee 
eiange and £3,789,510 in value for the corresponding quarter Ee 
ast year. The principal reason for the decrease is the re- . . 
duction in strawboard exports, owing to the prolonged ice The Biggs Boiler Works Company 
conditions in Dutch canals and ports. Packings and wrap- Akron, Ohio 
pings diminished from 883,763 cwt. to 842,551 cwt., coated 
papers from 73,632 cwt. to 66,660 cwt., while millboards, © Eastern Sales Office Western Sales Office 
leatherboards, and cardboards advanced from 504,563 ewt. 50 Church St. 35 S. Dearborn Street 
to 512, 428 ewt. New York City Chicago, Illinois 
Prospects for home and overseas trade are at present, oe P ‘ * 
according to all reports, rather good. The impending general You can do it Better with a Biggs” 


election is having a stimulating effect upon both paper and 
print, for, with the extension of the franchise to women of 
twenty-one, the number of the electors is about two-thirds 
of the population, and considerably greater supplies of 
printed literature for distribution in their constituencies are 
required by all parliamentary candidates. 

A question which is arousing interest in paper trade cir- 
cles at the present time, owing to a large extent to the in- 
creased election demands, is the growing practice of both 
printers and wholesalers to curtail their stocks of paper to 
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Stickle Blast Coil Heater or Economizer 
Will Dry Your Felts With Hot Air 









TICKLE air cooled condenser maintains a vacuum of 10 to 15 

inches on the return line of your paper machine, returns con- 
densate to the boiler room as hot as it can be handled with a pump 
without the admission of cooling water. Will heat 1000 cubic feet 
of air per minute for every ton of paper dried per day, furnishing 
hot air in the pit to dry the felts and absorb the vapor under the 
dryers, making a direct saving of at least 15 per cent in steam 
consumed for drying the paper and ventilating the machine room. 
This can be done at a moderate cost. Are you interested? Com- 
plete plans furnished without charge. 


Stickle Steam Specialties Co. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


























AUTOMATIC STEAM CONTROLS 
BLOWING THROUGH DRAINAGE SYSTEMS 
COMPLETE LINE STEAM SPECIALTIES 
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a minimum, and to rely upon the resources of the manufac- 
turer for the meeting of a sudden demand. Increased rents, 
and the enhanced value of floor space for machinery ac- 
count very largely for this practice. Another factor which 
has tended to encourage this lack of preparedness is the 
keen competition among paper merchants and the facilities 
for quick deliveries by fast motor transport, for most print- 
ers now prefer to wait until they actually have the orders and 
then to rely upon the smart service of the paper merchant. 
Unfortunately, the paper merchant in his turn relies upon 
the manufacturer, with the result that a tremendous amount 
of immature paper is being used, for there is a limit to the 
storage space at the mill as well as at the wholesalers’ and 
printers’ establishments, and none of the three sections want 
to lock up more capital than is absolutely necessary in stock 
which is not immediately productive. Thus, the greater 
proportion of the paper used to-day, according to one au- 
thority, is really too new. It has not had the time to ma- 
ture which makes for ease in working, and the production 
of first-class print; and cockled edges are one of the trou- 
bles constantly caused by this use of “green” paper. 


Printers Discuss Standardization 


Among the subjects discussed at the recent International 
Printing Congress was the standardization of paper. Papers 
were read by the representatives of many foreign countries 
and the subject took on an international aspect. 

One trade writer commenting on this phase of the congress 
said: “ . . . anything in the way of international standards 
with respect to papers appears to be outside the range of 
present possibility. We cannot expect them (other countries) 
to alter their sizes and stock substances to come into 
line with ours, neither can we be expected to do so... . 
The thing that really matters for British paper users is to 
have some recognized standards to’ work to that will sim- 
plify their everyday work. 500 sheets as a standard for 
packing and printing papers may now be looked upon as an 
established fact, and for writing papers the custom is 
steadily growing. . . . . What is now wanted is that some- 
one having recognized authority among papermakers, paper 
merchants and printers, should go carefully into the matter, 
and make a decision which all would be willing to accept.” 


A fire on April 19th caused damage estimated at $250.000 
at the Star Paper Mill, Feniscowles, near Blackburn, which 
supplies some of the leading papers of the country with 
newsprint. The flames gutted one of the machine rooms, 
and considerable damage was done to one machine with a 
capacity of 170 tons per week. Fortunately the warehouse 
which was well stocked with paper at the time was saved. 


Imports and Exports 


Below are set out the values of the paper imports and 
exports during April, together with the increases or de- 
creases as compared with the corresponding month of the 
two preceding years: 


IMPORTS 
Inc. (+) or Dec.(—) 
Apr., as compared as compared 
1929. with 1928. with 1927. 
Paper-making Materials... 964,292 +317,992 159,724 
Paper and Cardboard...... 1,781,847 +700,549 +521)064 
Quantities of the same articles imported: 
Apr., 1927 Apr.,1928 Apr., 1929 
Wood puip, tons .......... - 83,542 78,941 116,093 
Paper, cwt. ...... pe terede 1,291,142 1,134,772 2,156,819 
EXPORTS 
Inc. (+) or Dec.(—) 
Apr., as compared as compared 
1929. with 1928. with 1927. 
Paper-making Materials... 119,384 +5,240 12,304 
Paper and Cardboard..... 731,310 +15,066 +87,254 


Quantities of the same materials exported: 


Apr.,1927 Apr.,1928 Apr., 1929 
Paper-making mater’ls, tons 12,902 16,109 17,308 
Paper & cardboard, cwt.... 286,329 359,565 392,283 











Only the Best 


Thermometer Pays 
HE American Industrial Ther- 


mometer is accurate. When re- 
quested, a test certificate is issued 
with each thermometer, which as- 
sures its accuracy by comparison 
with a U. S. Bureau of Standards 
Certified Thermometer. Never guess at tempera- 
tures and never take chances with the accuracy of 
the thermometer you buy. 


The case is made of cast brass, “V” shaped, all black 


enameled. A plate glass front protects the scale. 
The scale is hand-calibrated to its respective tube 
and the subdividing lines are engraved (not 
stamped). The glass tube is thoroughly annealed for 


6 days for permanent accuracy. Only double dis- 
tilled mercury is used, and the tube is filled with ni- 
trogen gas to prevent separation of the mercury 
column. The bulb chamber is Monel Metal, giving 


maximum strength and protection against corrosion. 


American Thermometers are made in all styles for 
every industrial purpose. Scale sizes are 7”, 9” and 
12”. Standard ranges are from minus 40 to 1000° F. 
When temperatures are important, only the best 
thermometer pays. 


Specify Catalogs Desired 


Recording Thermometers............... H-41 
Recording Gauges...................00. E41 
Diet  TRGPRNORINNINS. oo. eee ssescuess G41 
Glass Thermometers.................... FAl 


AMERICAN 
INSTRUMENTS 


Since 1851 


CONSOLIDATED ASHCROFT HANCOCK CO. INC. 


tree vew Y . 
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On April 9, 1865, General 
Robert E. Lee sur- 
rendered at Appomattox 
Court House. And when 
he handed over his 
sword as a symbol of 
that surrender, General 
Grant returned it. “I 
cannot accept the sword 
of such a brave man,” 
he said. 


The Civil War was over. The pursuits of 
war gave place to the pursuits of peace. 
And all unconsciously to themselves, two 
young men, since 1858 had been preparing 
for the great manufacturing activity that 
was then to start. Their felts would be 
needed in making the paper that would 
build this greater united nation. 


The partnership that existed between 
these two men, Asa Shuler and J. W. 
Benninghofen, is still continued by their 
descendants. And they are making better 
felts than did those pioneers in 1858. 








cannot accept the sword 


of such 


a brave 
man ” 


It would be strange in- 
deed if they did not 
with three generations 
of experience. 


For it is this experience 

that dictates the entire 
process of making these 
felts which combine 
great strength with 
greater water removing 
qualities; that save in 
steam and coal costs; that wear longer; 
and produce better paper with less 
down time for washing; that make 
money for the wise manufacturer who 
uses them. 


But the test of a Hamilton Felt is in your 
mill, on your machines. For purposes of 
comparison take your hardest one—put on 
it a Hamilton Felt and give it the most 
grueling test of use and performance you 
think a felt ought to have. Don’t spare it. 
You'll come back and want these better 
felts on all your equipment. 


Shuler & Benninghofen, Hamilton, Ohio 


Miami Woolen Mills 





ESTABLISHED 1858 


June, 1929 
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+ PACIFIC COAST * 




















= —] WASHINGTON C-— a 


The Grays Harbor Pulp and Paper Co. completed its new 
pumping station and pipe line on the Wishkah River on 
June first. Construction work was rushed to complete the 
work by the Parker-Schram Co., Portland contractors, and 
the transformer bank which supplies power for the new unit 
was completed in May by the Grays Harbor Railway and 


Light Co. 


The Pacific Straw Paper and Board Co. of Longview, will 
double the capacity of its plant with the installation of a new 
92 inch cylinder board machine in a new 50x280 foot building 
that is nearing completion. Plans are to have the new unit in 
operation by October or November. The plant at present 
has a capacity of 40 tons of chip board daily. An additional 
waste paper storage platform providing for 10,000 more 
square feet and additional office space will be included in the 
expansion program, it was reported. Announcement was also 
recently made of the purchase of four more acres of land, 
making a total of 15 acres owned by the Pacific Straw Paper 
and Board Co. 


The Novelty Bag Co., recently incorporated for $100,000 
has -begun the manufacture of paper shopping bags at Van- 
couver. The shopping bags are of heavy paper with rein- 
forced bottoms and are almost the shape of a travelling 
bag. They are made in two sizes, the smaller one being 
practically for lunch bags. Fred Proter is president of the 
concern; Thomas Earls, vice-president and G. L. Oman is 
secretary-treasurer. Plans are to install a large machine 
within the month which will bring the production up to 30,000 
bags a day and provide work for about 75 girls. 


C - 1 OREGON C MEO, 


W. P. Hawley, president of the Hawley Pulp and Paper 
Co., Oregon City, and the St. Helens Pulp and Paper Co., St. 
Helens, sailed on the President Harding from New York 
harbor last month for a tour of England, Scotland, Ireland, 
France, Spain and Germany. 














The West Coast Paper Products Co., headed by W. E. 
Stoppenbach, which was incorporated several months ago, 
began the manufacture of milk bottle caps in May. The plant 
is operating at the rate of 90,000 caps an hour. Standard 
bottle cap board made from sulphite and groundwood is used 
for the manufacture of the bottle caps. A machine, embody- 
ing several new features developed by Mr. Stoppenbach, 
has been specially built for the company and is the only one 
of its kind in the country. Mr. Stoppenbach, who has as- 
sociated with him A. H. Mack, was connected a number of 
years ago with the Appleton Pulp and Paper Company at 
Appleton, Wis. He was later in the paper business in Tacoma, 
and for the past two years has been in Portland. 


] CALIFORNIA C__ ra 
Pacific States Paper Trade Ass’n 








242 ° 








Preliminary plans for the formation of a Pacific Coast 


paper mill executives’ organization were drawn up at the an- 
nual meeting of the Pacific States Paper Trade Ass’n held at 
Del Monte, Calif., May 9 to 11. G. J. Ticoulet of the San 
Francisco office of tht Crown-Willamette Paper Co., presided 
at a meeting which came about as the result of suggestions 
from visiting paper men from the national association. 
Although no definite arrangements were made, M. R. 
Higgins, Crown-Zellerbach Corp., San Francisco, was named 
chairman of a committee to get in touch with mill executives 
and to carry out the work of organization. With him on this 
committee are J. R. Millar, California Cotton Mills; Wm. 
Howarth, Everett Pulp and Paper Co.; George W. Forrester, 
Cascade Paper Co.; R. A. McDonald, Crown-Willamette Paper 
Company; F. W. Leadbetter, president Columbia River Pulp 








for the paper mill 


Another Popular 
Sullivan Compressor 


Sullivan Vertical Compressors have had a 
rapid run to popularity. 


Originally designed for small isolated de- 
partments, or for standby or night service— 
these compressors have been adopted by 
large and small plants for a variety of ser- 
vices. 


Compactness, automatic control, direct 
motor or oil engine drive, and semi port- 
ability, are some of the advantages of these 
Sullivan Vertical Compressors. 


The “WL-44” is a “Balanced V” 4-cylinder 
machine, available in capacities of 240, and 
350 cu. ft. of air per min. “WL-22” has 
two vertical cylinders, and capacities of 120 
and 175 cu. ft. 

Wafer valves, sweep-control unloading, 
automatic lubrication, and full water cool- 
ing of cylinder barrels and heads, are fea- 
tures which improve the economy of these 
machines. Compressor and engine are 
rigidly mounted on a cast iron base. 
Sullivan Air Compressors can be had in 
many sizes, of single and two-stage, belted 
and direct connected machines, with ca- 
pacities from 68 to 5100 cu. ft. per min. 


Send for Catalog 8272-H 


SULLIVAN MACHINERY 
COMPANY 
716 Wrigley Bldg., Chicago 


SULLIVAN 
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AN ECONOMICAL JORDAN THE APPLETON 


BALL BEARING 


Of most importance to the maker of quality paper is the JORDAN 
uniform refinement of the stock possible with the Appleton 
Ball Bearing Jordan. But improved Jordan performance 
means more than improved stock refinement. It means also 
material savings in power consumption, filling renewal, 
lubrication, maintenance and general operating expense. To 
this must be added the advantages of accurate control, absence 
of vibration and a wide range of adjustment. Accurate mill 
tests have shown that actual savings in operation have been 
around $1000 annually with the Appleton Ball Bearing Jordan. 


THE APPLETON MACHINE COMPANY APPLETON, WIS. 
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and Paper Company; and Willard P. Hawley of the Hawley 
Pulp and Paper Company. 

Officers for the coming year in the Pacific States Trade 
Association are: president, W. D. McWaters, Zellerbach Paper 
Company, Portland; executive first vice-president, Charles 
Pritchard, Bonestell and Company, San Francisco; paeoing~4 
dents, C. H. Fricke, Taverner and Fricke, Los Angeles, F 
L. Lange, Blake, Moffit and Towne, San Francisco, M. B. 
Olmsted, Zellerbach Paper Company, San Francisco, G. O. 
Rogers, Spokane Paper and Stationery Company, Spokane; 

secretary-treasurer, Charles Kahn, San Francisco. The 1930 
meeting will be held in the same place during the week of 
May 12. 

tell Olmsted of the S. D. Warren Paper Co., Chicago, 
was the principal speaker at the merchants-manufacturers 
meeting, addressing the group on the subject, “Bettering 
Conditions Between Mills and Merchants.” The plans for the 
organization of a Pacific Coast paper mill executives’ as- 
sociation were a direct outgrowth of this talk. 

Sydney L. Willson, president of the American Pulp and 
Paper Association and head of the American Writing Paper 
Co., Holyoke, Mass., and E. V. Johnson, president of the Na- 
tions] Paper Trade Association and first vice-president of 
the U. S. Envelope Co., Springfield, Mass., were outstanding 
speakers. Other speakers were: Rolin C. Ayers, Zellerbach 
Paper Co., San Francisco; O. W. Mielke, Blake, Moffit and 
Towne, Portland and H. L. Zellerbach, Zellerbach Paper Co. 
Louis A. Colton of the Zellerbach Paper Co., San Francisco; 
T. M. Dinison, Blake, Moffit and Towne, Los Angeles, led 
discussion groups. 

William Taverner of Taverner and Fricke, Los Angeles, 
won the first flight and the silver pitcher presented by the 
Pacific States Paper Trade Ass’n in the annual golf tourna- 
ment. 





* WISCONSIN * | 





Improvements at Mills Progressing 


Another big specialty plant is being added to the paper 
companies which have chosen that avenue of production in 
Wisconsin. The American Lace Paper Company is building 
a new plant at Milwaukee, Wis., where large scale pro- 
duction of lace paper will be conducted, perhaps late this 
fall. 

There will be a total of 150,000 square feet of floor 
space in the new building with its four stories and base- 
ment. The construction is mostly of brick, concrete and 
steel. All of the framing has been done and bricking in of 
the walls has been started. The company has built a sepa- 
rate building of two stories to house the executive offices. 
Paul Riesen’s Sons have the building contract. 

Other new construction in Wisconsin includes additions at 
Appleton and Kaukauna. The Fox River Paper Company 
is making a $50,000 enlargement to its finishing room at the 
Telulah mill. It will be 85 by 117 feet in size, and of face 
brick, concrete and steel. This addition will be used as a 
drying loft and will be equipped with high speed cutters 
and lay-boys. 

At Kaukauna, the Thilmany Pulp and Paper Company is 
putting up a large addition to its main mill. Asphalt paper 
machines will be installed and a portion of the building will 
be used for a warehouse. 
used throughout. 

Good progress has been made by the Northern Paper Mills, 
Green Bay, Wis., in erecting the $72,000 addition to its mill. 
The structure is 70 by 200 feet in size, and of brick and con- 
crete. Its three stories will house several shops and cffices, 
and the upper portion will be used for pulp storage. Another 
addition at the Northern is almost ready for occupancy. 
By enclosing a court, the company has made room for the 
new No. 7 paper machine bought recently from the Beloit 
Iron Works. Total improvements this year will amount to 
$250,000. 

Quite an improvement was made at the main mill of the 
Fox River Paper Company, Appleton, when its new boiler 
house recently was completed and placed in operation. Four 


Full-Fibre Pulp 





Fireproof construction is being ~ 






HELIN 
Beater Filling 


T’S similar to basalt lava in its 

action, but it is not nearly so 
costly and it wears far longer. 
Hydrates pulp twice as fast as 
steel knives and does it without 
cutting the fibres. This is par- 
ticularly important when strong long-fibred paper is 
wanted—-so it is especially suitable for Kraft and wrap- 
ping paper. Made simply of cast iron with a porous 
lava-like surface. Beats thoroughly and aiidtineiaih 
is made to fit any beater. 


Bigger Production at Lower Cost 
In actual tests—where machines, pulp and all condi- 
tions except the Filling were exactly the same—Helin 
Beater Filling produced twice as much hydrated pulp 
in the same length of time as did the steel knife filling. 
Thus the capacity of the beaters is increased 100% 
ond the pews pet Se 
30%. to this your better quality and 
have seal profitable Ganbeinie site sie 
To increase your volume—just equip the 
beaters you have with Helin Beater Filling. 


The Famous U-BAR Barking Drum 


Built to fit the j production results from the special 
and is insured by rugged construction. The 


spring takeups 
faster rotation and BIG PRODUCTION. 
Full Details Sent eon Request 
Fibre Making Processes, Inc. 


CHICAGO, U. S. A. 
Canadian Barking Drum Co., Led., Drumond Bidg., Montreal 
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THE JOHNSON FRICTION CLUTCH 


As Used in The 


' PAPER INDUSTRY 
PRINTING PRESSES 


On the COTTRELL ROTARY WEB PRINTING PRESS 


ss <.., 
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The leading manufacturers of the country in the paper working industry are using 
Johnson Clutches constantly. They find that the Johnson combines strength, com- 
pactness, dependability and long life. 


N this big Rotary Web 
Printing Press, shown 
below, a Johnson No. O 
Single Clutch is used to drive 
one of the rollers. For more 
than seventeen years the 
Johnson has been installed 


as standard equipment on 


these printing presses. 


Courtesy C. B. Cottrell & Sons Co., Wes‘erly, K. I 


For Paper and Paper Working Machinery 
Johnson Clutches have no equal. 


They offer the finest type of construction. 
They look well, work well, and wear well. 
Equip with JOHNSONS. They PER- 
FORM SATISFACTORILY. 


Write 
for — 
Catalog 
“<p L : 6” 


Single clutch with pulley mounted Single Clutch, Sectioned 
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cross-drum boilers of 507 H. P. each were installed. Each 
has Westinghouse 5-retort stokers set in two batteries and 
also is equipped with Copes feed water regulators and Hagen| 
combustion control apparatus. Feed water is supplied by) 
two turbine and one motor driven pumps. Continuous blow- 
down equipment is used to keep dirty water out of the 
system. Two carloads of coal can be handled at once with 
the large truck hopper which has been installed, and the 
coal bunker will receive 200 tons of coal. The building itself 
is quite attractive in appearance, with its windows 45 feet 
high. The structure is 50 by 80 feet in size, and has a height 
of 75 feet. It is of face brick, reinforced concrete and steel. 
The smokestack is 220 feet high. 


There will be one less paper mill in Wisconsin with the 
abandonment by the Union Bag and Paper Co. of its mill at 
Kaukauna. The plant will be vacated entirely by July ist, 
according to R. H. Jacoby, resident manager. This move 
was decided upon by the company because the mill was too 
antiquated for profitable operation with the source of supply 
of raw materials so far removed. Two paper machines had 
been in operation on bag stock and some equipment still was 
being used for sugar bags. Several months ago the bag 
department was moved to Orange, Texas. Kaukauna thus 
loses one of its oldest and largest industries, established 
there in 1900. About 85 persons were employed. 


Government construction crews are at work on the Fox 
river dam at DePere, Wis., building concrete spillways. 
The dam is one of the largest on the river, with a length of 
1150 feet. The spillways on one side will be 400 feet long, 
and on the other, 390 feet. Last year the sluiceways, meas- 
uring 360 feet were rebuilt. One of the oldest wooden dams 
on the river thus is removed and the most modern concrete 
construction has taken its place. 


Establishment of the new plant of the Wisconsin Carton 
Co. Stevens Point, is progressing satisfactorily. Produc- 
tion probably will be started in about a month. This con- 
cern purchased the former Trenam Tractor Company plant 
and has remodeled it for a carton factory. J. T. Mader, 
vice president of the company, is production manager, and 
L. R. Anderson, secretary-treasurer, will act as general 
manager. 


Labor unions of the paper industry and the Consolidated 
Water Power and Paper Company, Wisconsin Rapids, Wis., 
have completed negotiations for another year’s operations 
under the customary plan of using union labor and collective 
bargaining for wages. All employees will be given a speci- 
fied time in which to join the union except under extenuating 
circumstances. A sliding scale of advances has been fixed 
for mechanics’ helpers so they automatically receive in- 
creases according to their length of services. 


Further reforestation will be undertaken by the Toma- 
hawk Kraft Paper Company, Tomahawk, Wis., as the re- 
sult of a recent purchase of 15,000 acres of land. The com- 
pany took over large tracts of tax-delinquent lands from 
Lincoln County at a price of 25 cents an acre. These will 
be added to the already sizeable tracts on which the company 
is growing its own timber for the future. 


Three more departments of the Kimberly-Clark Corpora- ~ 


tion, of Neenah, Wis., claimed checks of $5.00 each during 
the last month for achieving no-accident records. These 
were given to aproximately 225 employees. The Kotex di- 
vision at Niagara Falls, N. Y., with 135 wrokers, completed 
- 77,500 “man days” of safety and received a total of $682.50, 
being rewarded thus for the third time since 1924. The 
sulphite crew at Kimberly, Wis., worked 424 consecutive 
days without a lost time accident, and 73 men received 
checks as a result. The employees of the electric department 
and boiler house at Neenah, Wis.,-15 in number, constituted 
the third safe department. 


Work is well under way on a $500,000 factory being put 
up by the American Lace Paper company on the Port Wash- 
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The additional steam required to meet the peaks was supplied 
by the accumulator 


Production increased 10% 


A practically unlimited supply of steam enabled this 
plant to increase production 10%. A Ruths Steam 
Storage system provides instantly the ample supply of 
steam demanded by each process. In the above chart, 
note how the Steam Storage system supplies steam for 
peak demands which were not met previously. 


Processes may be delayed in your plant by lack of steam 
when demands are peaks. A Ruths Steam Storage sys- 
tem makes each process independent and increases pro- 
ductive capacity. 


There are many advantages to the boiler plant, too. Ask 
about them. 
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mn road, across from the Eline plant, according to a 
recent anonuncement of the officials of the company. 

The new structure will be four stories high and will contain 
150,000 to 160,000 square feet of space. The tract on which 
it stands has a block of frontage, and is three blocks deep. 
Further expansion is contemplated in the future. It is ex- 
pected that the plant will be completed by the middle of 


August. 


Peat Products Co. Patents Process 


The Peat Products Co., Portage, which has maintained 
temporary headquarters in this city since the first of the 
year, the better to facilitate the carrying on of its work, was 
advised last week by its attorney in Washington, D. C., that 
the application for patent for the manufacture of paper and 
wall board from peat fiber, had been granted by the Com- 
missioner of Patents. 

The company was originally organized as the Roth-Grahn 
company, which carried on the development work for a period 
of about two years, operating in and around Lawrence Mills, 
Wisconsin. Charles C. Roth, a German papermaker, evolved 
the process of manufacture of paper and wall board from 
peat fiber, such as grows on the Fox river in Wisconsin. 

In July of last year, C. F. Mahnke of Minnesota became 
interested in the project and the company was entirely 
reorganized. According to Mr. Mahnke, the fiber that his 
company uses is the roots of the wire grass that grows 
near the Fox river. The company has acquired a sufficient 
amount to operate its mill for many years to come. Wis- 
consin fiber is considered, by some experts, to be of superior 
quality to many fibers. 

The company has expert machinists, who are developing 
machines for the manufacture of cartons, butter tubs and 
several other commodities, that are in daily demand. These 
will be pressed into form by specially constructed machines. 

The officers of the company are William A. Grahn, presi- 
dent; O. E. Huebner, vice president; W. L. Wohffert, secre- 
tary-treasurer, and C. F. Mahnke, assistant secretary and 
general manager. 


A patent for a water resistant animal glue has been 
granted to G. E. Hrubesky and F. L. Brown, of Madison. H. 
F. Weiss was granted a patent on a wood pulp manufacturing 
process. 


M. W. Hanna, production manager for the Whiting Plover 
Paper Co., Stevens Point, has resigned and in the future 
will devote his entire time to the Hanna Radio Co. of Stevens 
Point and a business of similar nature at Wisconsin Rapids. 


L. B. McDermott has resigned as office manager of the 
Badger Paper Mills Co., Peshtigo. He had served in that 
capacity for a number of years for the predecessor of the 
present company, the Peshtigo Paper Co. 


Geo. W. Mead, president of the Consolidated Water Power 
and Paper Co., Wisconsin Rapids, is recovering from an 
— performed recently at the Mayo clinic at Rochester, 

inn. 


A gift of $50,000 has been made to the new hospital at 
Kapuskasing, Ontario, by F. J. Sensenbrenner, president of 
the Spruce Falls Power and Paper Co., Ltd. 


John McNaughton, former treasurer and manager of the 
Outagamie Paper Co., Kaukauna, died last month. Mr. 


_ McNaughton left an estate of $200,000. 


Consistent gains are being shown by the Badger Paper 


* Mills, Ine., according to reports made by E. A. Meyer, 


president. This new company took over the Peshtigo prop- 
erty following insolvency and an exchange of old stock for 
new securities issued in the reorganization. The net income 
after all charges for April is reported at $6,737. Starting 
from seratch in February the Badger Paper Mills added 40 
new customers during March. The new financial setup is of 
$400,000 in first mortgage bonds, $715,000 in preferred stock 
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You haven’t a single piece of ‘property not protected by fire insurance. But 


what about corrosion insurance? What provisions have you made against 


paying your share of the $225,000.00 


Fire is not always preventable—but corrosion is. 
It can be conquered by NITROSE—“the liquid 
armor that corrosion cannot eat”. 

NITROSE covers better than insurance—for it 
covers your physical equipment (not its value). 
It actually welds itself, through rust, right down 
into the bare metal. It de- 


yearly corrosion loss? 


Most economical to use because it goes farther and 
lasts longer. No primer, cleaning, scraping, or 
sand-blasting is necessary. 

You may never have a fire—but you have corro- 
sion all the time—what are you doing to conquer 
it? 
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and $385,000 in common stock without par value. The stock 
of the company is extensively held in Wisconsin and Upper 


Michigan. ° 


The Wisconsin Gas & Electric Co. at Racine has developed 
machinery for the recovery for commercial utilization of 
sulphur from fuel gas. The company plans to recover about 
two tons of sulphur a day, which will at first be in solid 
form, usable in paper mills. 


The Central Paper Co., Menasha, will build a warehouse to 
cost $3,800 and the Edgewater Paper Co., also of Menasha 
will build an addition to its warehouse to cost $1,000. 


Formal possession of the Lakeview paper mill, Neenah, by 
the Kimberly-Clark Corp., which recently purchased it from 
the Fraser Paper Co. of New Brunswick, Can., has been 
affected. Extensive remodeling and re-equipment of the mill is 
planned by the present owners. Inasmuch as this will require 
several months to complete, no early resumption of manu- 
facturing operations there is anticipated. The mill has been 
closed since the first of February when it was sold by the 
Sears-Roebuck Co. of Chicago to the Fraser company, being 
part of the consideration by which the latter concern obtained 
a large and long-time paper contract from the Chicago mail 
order house. 


The Glassine Bag and Novelty Co., Rhinelander, is now 
affiliated with the Brown Paper Goods Co. of Chicago. All of 
the bag machines which have been used in the Chicago plant 
are to be shipped to Rhinelander for installation in the new 
unit of the glassine bag factory, which has recently been 
completed. These machines—seven in all—added to the 
present battery of six bag machines here, will more than 
double the output of the Rhinelander plant and will neces- 
sitate the employment of a crew of between 30 and 40 em- 
ployees, about twice the number heretofore employed. 





+ MICHIGAN * 











The first annual banquet of the Foreman’s Improvement 
Club of the Bryant division of the Bryant Paper Co., was 
held in the company’s administration building, May 2nd. 
Dinner was followed with music by the Parchment School 
Ukelele Club. Talks were given by Felix Pagenstetcher, 
president; F. N. Stevens, vice president; C. A. Fox, secre- 
tary treasurer; G. N. Collins, production manager, and Otto 
Fischer, superintendent of the Bryant division. C. E. Tor- 
rence, director of personnel, acted as toastmaster. 


The 0. F. Miller Co., Kalamazoo, has been award- 
ed the contract to rebuild portions of the parch- 
mentizing plant at the Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Co. 
The building will be 332 by 210 feet in dimensions, one story, 
or approximately 70,000 square feet of floor space, and will 
cover a North and South area about a mile in length. The 
new building will be of the highest type of steel construction, 
with saw-tooth skylights, wood block, cement, and Johns 
Manville acid-proof floors, the latter to be laid in the mach- 


ine room proper. There will be a basement about 8,000 


square feet in dimensions under the machines. 


Ford Adams suffered injuries recently when he fell from 
a large boiler at Mill No. 3 of the Kalamazoo Paper Com- 
pany, where he is employed. 


Michigan Paper Co. Busy 

The Michigan Paper Co., is running about at capacity in 
both its main plant at Plainwell and the coating division in 
Kalamazoo, according to George W. Gilkey, general manager. 
He admits that conditions are not altogether satisfactory and 
business is not quite as good as a year ago. 

It will be recalled the Michigan Paper Co., took over the 
plant of the defunct Bradford Paper Company and paid all the 
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pumping feats no other pump can 
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outstanding obligations, though Bradford stockholders lost 
a major portion of their investment. The local unit has 
since operated very steadily. 


The Michigan Division of the American Pulp and Paper 
Mill Superintendents Ass’n. held its regular monthly meeting 
May 16th at the Park American hotel, Kalamazoo. This was 
the last meeting of the season it being decided at this meet- 
ing; the next meeting being held in October. Mr. Whiteside 
from the Hill Clutch Company, of Cleveland, Ohio gave a 
talk on Jordans. Mr. Whiteside had several small models 


of different kinds of agitators to demonstrate his talk. The 


meeting was preceded by the usual dinner. 





+ NEW ENGLAND + | 








New construction is thought uppermost in the minds of 
many papermakers of New England at the present time 
with new paper making equipment an important factor in 
the program. Of outstanding importance, of course, is the 
great Chemical Paper Manufacturing Co. project at Holy- 
oke, involving as it does new cylinder machines for the 
manufacture of the famous bristols and folding boxboards 
that have become such a leading feature in the lines of this 
division of the associate mills. Over a half million dollars 
are to be expended on this great project, preliminary 
work for which the shape of the demolition of some old 
structures and the clearing away of land is finished. Bids 
for the plumbing, heating, lighting and other incidental 
features as well as for the building itself will be let early 
in June it is understood. 

Hollingsworth & Vose Co., with a project that envisages 
an expenditure of between $100,000 and $200,000 at its East 
Walpole mill is also expanding to meet the demand of its 
customers which has enabled it to maintain full-time opera- 
tions over a considerable period. A new paper machine has 
been ordered, it is understood, as well as incidental beating 
and refining equipment. While no confirmation is available, 
it is not beyond the posibilities that a somewhat similar pro- 
gram of expansion will be undertaken at West Groton next 
year. 

Then, at South Brewer, Me., the Eastern Manufacturing 
Co., is making a number of improvements and additions in- 
cluding new beating engines and jordans one of the main ob- 
jects of which is to place on the market an improved “Sys- 
tems” Bond which will measure up in every respect with 
papers of its class. The new and better Systems is to be of 
a rag content which will permit the affixing of the writing 
mill label “Use Better Papers, the Best are Made from Rags” 
which guarantees a definite minimum of rag in the stock. 





A fall meeting of the Paper Users Standardization Bureau 
is scheduled for Boston with the co-operation of the Boston 
service houses. The American Writing Paper Company is 
highly pleased at the results of its first meeting in Boston. 


Deerfield Glassine Sued for Infringement 


A suit has been instituted in the Federal District Court at 
Boston by the Paper and Textile Machinery Co., of San- 
dusky, O., and the Guardian Trust Co., of Cleveland against 
the Deerfield Glassine Co.; of Munroe Bridge, Mass., which 
alleges that the Bay State company is infringing Patents 
1,025,822, 1,163,251 and 1,163,253 granted originally to Wil- 
liam H. Millspaugh, and by him assigned to the Sandusky 
company of which he is the head. 

Notwithstanding the decisions of the Federal Circuit Court 
for Pennsylvania which reversed the decision of the lower 
court, the plaintiff alleges the same sort of infringement that 
has been alleged elsewhere by the use of the suction couch 
roll and method generally described in the patent. Both 
plaintiffs in their declaration and defendant in answer men- 
tion the Pennsylvania decision favorable to Downingtown. 
The defense relies on the statement that the idea was in use 
prior to patent and that the patent moreover is not valid as 
it is not clear and concise but vague and general in its terms. 
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in material or workmanship. 
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In so many words the Munroe Bridge Company declares the 
“patents of no value”. Further developments in the case are 
pending. 

Bird and Son Inc., recently made another advance toward 
more efficient machine methods by the addition of a coal 
conveyor belt to carry coal from the cars to the bunkers in 
the boiler room. The loaded cars are left on the siding and 
as they are needed are brought to the conveyor belt by an 
electric car puller. When the car is in the proper position 
the hoppers are opened and the coal falls into a chute. An 
automatic arrangement feeds the coal onto the 100 
foot continuous rubber composition belt, which runs from 
the chute to the crusher. A bucket elevator carries the coal 
from the crusher to a second conveyor belt which feeds into 
the coal bunker in the boiler room. The new belt has an un- 
loading capacity of 60 tons per hour and, therefore, unloads 
a car of coal in about three-quarters of an hour. The 
furnaces in Bird’s East Walpole boiler room consume be- 
tween 200-250 tons daily so that the new arrangement can 
satisfactorily accommodate them except under very forced 
draft. 


An energetic national sales campaign is being undertaken 
by the Dennison Manufacturing Co. of South Framingham, 
Mass., on its gummedepapers, which after years of careful 
development and research it believes represent “Everything 
Gummed Paper Can Offer”. Its “Gumprint” has been re- 
ceiving particular attention from the trade and considerable 
direct mail advertising to the trade has been centered on it. 
This is the paper with the gummed surface on the side to 
be printed for window display posters, windshield posters 
and other advertising matter of a like nature. 


Mersey Paper to Operate Steamers 


A representative of the Mersey Paper Co., Ltd., Liverpool, 
N. S., arrived in Boston the last day of May and immediately 
began to investigate the port facilities of the city. He in- 
spected the terminal equipment, made inquiry of officials on 
port charges and requirements, and finally divulged the fact 
that his company would establish a steamship service to 
Boston from Nova Scotia. His company has already ordered 
a steamer with a cargo capacity of 4,200 tons from a British 
shipbuilding company which will probably be the first steamer 
ever constructed, to be designed specially for the storing and 
transportation of newsprint paper. The Mersey Paper Co. 
will charter the Mersey Transportation Co., and will later 
acquire and operate other steamers, one or more of which 
will be engaged in the newsprint trade direct to Boston. The 
service will probably be inaugurated early next year and will 
later plan for deliveries of paper to New York, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore and possibly to coastal cities around to New Or- 
leans. 

An important law from the standpoint of the paper towel 
and paper drinking cup manufacturer went into effect in 
Massachusetts on May Ist, but only one paper house has ap- 
parently taken much cognizance of it. That law says that 
“It shall be unlawful to provide a common towel or common 
drinking cups in any workshop, factory, manufacturing, me- 
chanical or mercantile establishment in this Commonwealth. 
Common towel shall mean roller towel or towel available for 
more than one person.” There were many establishments 


where several towels were delivered but were used by more . 


than one person in each case and the result has been that 
there has been a general swing to the paper product so as to 
insure compliance with the law. 


2 
Carter, Rice & Co., Boston merchants promptly notified the 
business world of this fact by an appropriate direct mail 
announcement printed on a No. 819 Victor Towel made by 
A. P. W. Paper Co. describing the new law, its severe penal- 
ties for failure to comply, and the fact that this company 
carries A. P. W. products as well as Brown Co. products. 


Time for filing exeeptions in the suit of Story Parchment 
Co., vs. Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Co., and Patterson 
Parchment Paper Co. will expire June 18. The case is being 
appealed by Patterson and Kalamazoo tc the Circuit Court 
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You can put Norwood Calenders to the most severe 
tests—and they'll “stand the gaff” and give good 
service. You can depend upon Norwood Calenders 
to give you the maximum in speed, quality produc- 
tion and satisfaction whether you use Norwood 
Super-Calenders, Sheet Calenders, Friction Cal- 
enders, Breaker Calenders, Embossing Calenders, 
Board Calenders, Glassine Calenders or some spe- 
cial calender built to meet your particular needs. 
Norwood calenders are designed and built as the re- 
sult of a third of a century of experience co-operating 
with paper mill men on finishing problems and build- 
ing machines to meet their needs. We build any size 
calender up to 160 inch working face of rolls, to be 
i saith ae aes belt or electrically driven as desired. Ask for in- 


with a Norwood installa- formation about the type of calenders you are 
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Norwood Engineering Co., Florence, Mass. 
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after an unfavorable decision to them in the District Court. 
The case involves restraint of trade. 


The Package Paper Co., of Springfield, Mass., which busi- 
ness has shown a most rapid growth has signed a contract 
with the City of Holyoke and will lease 50,000 square feet 
on two floors of the Holyoke Municipal Gas & Electric Co. 
building. This building was acquired by the city from the 
American Thread Co. about a year ago. The Package Paper 
Co. has been on Birnie avenue, Springfield, for ten years and 
its 100 employees will be doubled when the larger facilities 
at Holyoke are made available. The campany converts spe- 
‘cial wrapping papers into such novelties as are used by the 
confectionery trade and also makes transparent wrappings. 
By July 1st the machinery will be installed in the Holyoke 
building. 

William J. Warner of Springfield for the past ten years 
manager of the paper specialty department of the Hampden 
Glazed Paper Co., has been appointed sales manager of the 
Marvellum Co. of Holyoke. The Marvellum Co. has enjoyed 
a most rapid growth during the past two years. One year 
ago it moved to the old Whitmore mill and now that large 
structure is entirely occupied. The Marvellum Co. has also 
employed Paul Houston of Holyoke, who was employed by the 
American Writing Paper Co. for 12 years, but more recently 
with the paper division of the Bureau of Standards. 


An important piece of news to the tissue paper world is 
the change in the famous Robinson group of mills at Hins- 
dale, N. H. with the sale of the stock held by the late Winfred 
F. Robertson to Frank W. Jeffords and Clarence B. O’Neal. 
The last two named also acquired the interests owned by Rose, 
Helen and Eleanor L. Jeffords. 


Penobscot Chemical Fibre Co., of Great Works, Me., has 
put its new sulphite digester into operation which increases 
the output of pulp materially. Both soda and sulphite divi- 
sions of the mill are operating at capacity and have orders 
well ahead. Penobscot is at present engaged in a controversy 
with the Maine Central R. R. over rates to New York State 
on wood pulp. Proposed increases have been suspended until 
the fall. 


The china clay unloading facilities at Boston are still on 
trial. A new system to counteract the excessive air with which 
the clay is filled by the present apparatus is being considered 
by the Mystic Terminal Co. The apparatus which works 
wonders in cutting labor costs and unloading time does not 
injure the clay to the slightest degree, but the traditional 
method of measuring ingredients for the eater by volume 
has upset calculations when so much air was included. Mean- 
time, at Portland, Me., the Portland Terminal Co., has pro- 
jected a new wharf for direct unloading of clay to cars han- 
dling three ships at once. 

Receiver in equity has been appointed against the Maine 
Fibre Co. of Richmond, Me., manufacturers of counter and 
leather board. 


Development work by Zeleid Products Corp., has been un- 
dertaken on a large scale. Zeloid will make a transparent 


paper in the former mills of the American Writing Papér. 


Co. Dr. Charles Hetzel and Henry H. Peck of New York 
have outlined their plans to the Holyoke Chamber of Com- 
merce. It is understood that the A. W. P. Co., has a sub- 
stantial interest in the new concern. 


William Franklin Tait president of Tait & Sons Paper Co., 
Bridgeport, Conn., died suddenly of heart trouble last month. 


In connection with the proposed general revision of class 
freight rates throughout Official Classification, one of the 
chief difficulties from a New England viewpoint has been 
Examiner Hosmer’s proposal to eliminate the Canadian dif- 
ferentials by which New England reaches the middle west at 
a considerable saving under the standard all rail routes.. Ev- 
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A simple and inexpensive device which 
does what paper machine builders have 
tried to do with cumbersome, slime 
gathering baffles and passages; gives an 
even sheet across the wire. 

No “Eddies” or cross currents can pos- 
sibly travel from screens to slice; All 
are effectively smoothed out by slowly 
moving blades which extend entirely 
across the pond. 

Eliminator rotated by the current of the 
moving stock; speed only 2-3 r.p.m. 


Flexible rubber tips prevent all “wave” 
as blades leave liquid. 

Absolutely no variation in head behind 
slice. 

Slime gathering surface reduced to mini- 
mum. 

No dead corners for lumps and slugs to 
accumulate. 


Can be installed in your present head 
box in a few hours. 


ASK US 


TRIMBEY MACHINE WORKS, 
Glens Falls, N. Y. 


Makers of 
CONSISTENCY REGULATORS 
PULP SCREENS 
METERING SYSTEMS 
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HME GREATEST 
FORWARD STEP 
IN FELT ECONOVY 
IN A DECADE $ ! 


The result of progressive, 

seientifie development in 

KENWOOD TANNED 
FELTS 


THE NEW KENWOOD 


TANNED BOARD FELT 
FOR TOPS<-BOTTOMS<*PRESSES 


These Felts incerperate a NEW methed 
eof yarn construction that neither in- 
ereases the weight nor bulk but that adds 
TREMENDOUSLY te the STRENGTH, 
retention of OPENNESS and LIFE. 


These advantages, in addition te the 
Kenweed Tanning Precesses, give the 
Beard Mill greater water-removal at 
LESS cost per ton, as well as unequalled 
FINISH. 


F.C. HUYCK A&A SONS 


KENWOOD TWILLS, ALBANY, NEW YORK 
KENWOOD WILLS LTD., ARNPRIOR, ONTARIO, CANADA 


KENWOOD FELTS 
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ery day a solid train of cars, “the paper train”, goes out over 
the Grand Trunk division of the Canadian National System 
in Maine from the American middle west. This, together with 
the excessive arbitraries charged on shipments to northern 
New England, are matters which New England intends to 
combat with all its strength. 


Reorganization of Munroe Felt & Paper Co. 


In the May issue of The Paper Industry an item was pub- 
lished stating that the Munroe Felt & Paper Co., Lawrence, 
Mass., had been purchased by Bulkley, Dunton & Company, 
New York City. This information was not entirely correct. 
The company has been reorganized under the name of the 
Munroe Paper Corporation, established under Massachusetts 
laws, and the mill organization remains the same as here- 
tofore. 

Mr. Weber, president of the Weber Industrial Paper Corpo- 
ration, which company is successfully operating at Riverton, 
Conn., will have entire executive supervision of the Lawrence 
Plant and will be vice president and general manager of the 
new Munroe Company. 

The recent deaths of James P. Munroe, president and prin- 
cipal owner, and of T. E. Allen, general manager, left no 
individual stockholder who was actively identified with the 
business. There were eleven stockholders, most of them 
closely related to the Munroe family. 

Negotiations between them and the creditors resulted in 
the formation of the new company. 

The Boston office at 77 Summer Street will be discontin- 
ued but it is expected that James A. Ross of 201 Devonshire 
street, Boston, will continue as one of the principal sales 
agents for the mill. 

Miss Sarah J. Twichell, who has been acting treasurer 
since the death of Mr. Munroe and who was the secretary 
during most of her twenty-six years association with the 
company, will now be connected with the Lawrence office. 

Frank E. Hayes, who was assistant to Mr. Allen for ten 
years, has been appointed plant manager. Mr. Weber will 
devote a considerable part of his time to the plant in the 
supervision of production. Arthur H. Wyman will continue 
as superintendent of the mill. 

The Munroe Felt & Paper Company had been in business 
for many years as a manufacturer of kraft and kraft special- 
ties two 92-in. fourdrinier machines. Three 1200 lb., two 800 
Ib., two 600 Ib. beaters and two jordans. 

It is understood that the Munroe Paper Corporation will as- 
sume the obligations of the Munroe Felt & Paper Company. 


Jessie Minor Has New Post 


Last year the Rag Content Paper Manufacturers sent two 
Research Associates to the Bureau of Standards to work on 
some fundamental research problems connected with the 
permanence of high grade papers. As an outgrowth of that 
work, these manufacturers have now opened an uptodate, well 
equipped paper research laboratory at 44 Vernon Street, 
Springfield, Mass. This laboratory will specialize in the study 
of fundamental problems relating to the industry, giving 
particular attention to the new developments in the chemistry 
of cellulose and the extension of chemical control in the 
manufacture of high grade papers for permanent records. 
The laboratory is in charge of Dr. Jessie E. Minor. 


One of the largest paper stock plants in Southeastern 


Massachusetts, the Berry Paper Stock Co., of Taunton, Mass., 
packers of rags, rope, waste paper, etc., was destroyed by fire 
last month with damage between $75,000 and $100,000. 


The largest shipment of Scandinavian pulp ever to be 
delivered to Portland arrived in May on the S. S. Saguache 
from Finland with 26,000 bales. 


Edwin Butterworth & Co., of Boston and New York, sub- 
sidiary of the English firm of that name at Manchester, lead- 
ing importers of paper mill supplies, has elected new of- 
ficers as follows: Charles Wood, managing director; Horace 
B. Sargent, president; Gordon Emerson, vice president; B. 












SCOFIELD 
FELT 
CONDITIONER 





The Scofield Felt Condi- 
tioner is a device designed to 
meet the needs of the paper 
industry. It is the result of 
years of concentrated study of 
the requirements. Its perform- 
ance is guaranteed. 





A dirty felt is a liability ; a clean felt is 
an asset. 

With the Scofield Conditioner you can 
keep your felts clean continuously. Dirty 
streaks and spots can be removed quickly 
and efficiently. 

Many mills are using this method of 
felt conditioning. It is being used on ma- 
chines making all grades of paper from 
tissues to boxboard. 

Give us an opportunity to review your 
felt trouble. 

We will gladly send you complete par- 
ticulars upon request. 


GILBERT J. SCOFIELD 
COMPANY, INC. _ 


408 No. Pearl St. sf 
ALBANY, N. Y. ¢ 
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CINCINNATUS = = = 
the belt that combines brute 
strength and extreme flexibility 


Cincinnatus Friction Surface Belting has been designed es y 
for the hardest drive where stretch is a troublesome factor. On 
drives like this you can depend on Cincinnatus to handle the heavi- 
est load with 50% less stretch than the ordinary belt. 


A typical example of the service that you may expect from Cincin- 
natus comes from the Hopper Paper Co., Taylorville, Ill., where an 
18” 8 ply Cincinnatus belt transmits 175 H. P., to the paper mak- 
ing machine, Here Cincinnatus has given long, trouble free service 
and has proved to be the most economical belt for this drive. 


We will be glad to consult with you on your special requirements. 
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D. Wheeler, treasurer; William F. Ebner, assistant treasurer; 
Herbert B. Hollis, clerk. All except Wheeler and Ebner are 
connected with the Boston office, which is American head- 


quarters of the company. 


Old Colony Envelope Co., has been granted building per- 
mit for the construction of two new four-story additions and 
for the general rearrangement of its present plant in West- 
field, Mass. The two new structures include an office building 
56x44 and a manufacturing building 76x200 which will cost 
altogether about $125,000. 


Eastern Manufacturing Co., South Brewer, Me., has in- 
troduced a new Duplex Cover in its Atlantic line. It is made 
in several colors and various weights. 





¢ NORTHERN NEW YORK ¢ 








Reorganization of Stebbins Engineering 


The Stebbins Engineering & Manufacturing Co. of Wa- 
tertown has completed the revision of its policies on develop- 
ment and marketing of patented processes used principally 
in chemical pulp mills. On May 1, T. L. Dunbar of Montreal, 
formerly of Watertown, resigned as active manager of the 
Stebbins company’s Montreal office to take over the presi- 
dency of Chemipulp Process, Inc., which has been a subsidi- 
ary of the Stebbins group. Mr. Dunbar will represent Chemi- 
pulp in Canada. On June 1, A. D. Merrill of Watertown 
resigned as a member of the Stebbins company’s Watertown 
office to become associated with the Chemipulp business in the 
United States. Mr. Merrill will establish separate offices in 
Watertown to carry on the engineering and executive work 
involved in the Chemipulp process. 

A. F. Richter of Watertown, president and treasurer of 
Stebbins Engineering company and vice president of Chemi- 
pulp Process, will continue to direct the affairs of the Steb- 
bins organizations in the United States and Canada. He 
will be assisted in Montreal by E. F. Tucker, who has had 
several years of experience with the Stebbins firm.. In the 
Watertown office Mr. Richter will be assisted by his son, 
Carl Richter of Portland, Me., who has been associated with 
the Paper Makers’ Chemical Corp. as sales and service en- 
gineer. L. W. Dimmock will continue as manager of the 
Stebbins Pacific coast office. This western office was es- 
tablished in Tacoma, Wash., two years ago. 


St. Regis Shows Gain 


St. Regis Paper Co. and subsidiaries report consolidated 
net income for the year ended Dec. 31, 1928, of $5,952,315, 
equivalent after preferred dividends, to $9.36 a share on the 
600,000 shares of common stock outstanding prior to Dec. 
20 and to $7.50 a share on the 750,000 shares of common 
outstanding on Dec. 31, 1928. 

In November of last year the common stockholders re- 
ceived rights to subscribe to 150,000 shares of common stock 
at $75 a share, payment for these shares amounting to 
$11,250,000, being made on Dec. 20 so that practically no 
benefit was received from these funds during 1928. Con- 
solidated net income of the company and its subsidiaries 
amounted to $1,133,594, equivalent after preferred dividends 
to $2.04 a share on the average number of shares outstand- 
ing during the year and to $1.62 a share on the 587,780 
shares outstanding at the end of the year. The consolidated 
balance sheet, F. L. Carlisle, the president, points out in his 
remarks to the stockholders, shows current assets on Dec. 31, 
1928, of $24,727,931, of which over $17,500,000 was in cash 
and call loans, against current liabilities of $2,576,782, a ratio 
of over nine to one. The more liquid condition of the com- 
pany’s assets at the end of the year is indicated by compari- 
son with the ratio as of Dec. 31, 1927, which stood at slightly 
better than 1% to 1. The explanation of this change in the 
campany’s condition appears in Mr. Carlisle’s statement that 
during 1928, largely as a result of the sale by the North- 
eastern Power Corporation of its holdings of New England 
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CAST IRON DROP HANGER 


No material withstands so effec- 
tively the thrusts and pull of hanger 
service as Cast Iron. That has been 
proven to the complete satisfaction 
and unquestioned benefit of thous- 
ands of users. 


The “Universal Giant” Ring Oiling, 
Ball and Socket, Cast-Iron Hanger is 
permanent equipment — practically 
indestructible. Buy—and then forget 
it. It holds shafting in a fixed posi- 
tion without spring, bend or play. 





Buy for generations of service, not 
a year. Cast-iron Hangers which we 
built and put in service 50 years ago 
are as good as ever. What better 
proof than that? 


T. B. Wood's Sons Co. 


Chambersburg, Pa. 


New England Branch: Southern Branch: 


ridge, Mass. Greenville, S.C. 
Shafting ' 
Hangers Pillow Blocks 
Couplings Belt Contactors 
Rope Drives Speed Reducers 
Friction Clutches Conveyors 
Flexible Couplings Ball Bearings 


Grooved Pulleys for “V” Belts and ™ 
“V”" Belt Drives Complete 
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When a Name 
Means a Great Deal 


HERE is, after all, a great deal in a name - - when 
the name is accurately descriptive of its possessor. 


Take the name SUPERIOR as applied to Cabble 
wires. Here is a title that was not chosen hit or miss, 
nor just as a last effort to end a desperate guessing 
contest. It was chosen because it seemed the logical 
way to class these wires. For Cabble wires are 
SUPERIOR—and for a number of reasons. 


For instance, only SUPERIOR materials are used. 
The best phosphor bronze or brass goes into every 
Cabble wire. And then there is the SUPERIOR weave. 
Cabble wires are smooth and of even mesh and do not 
groove the suction boxes. Also the seam is like every 
other Cabble feature—SUPERIOR. The seams are 
made to fit the requirements of the individual job. 
And then, of course, there is the fact that the Cabble 
organization has had over 75 years of experience weav- 
ing wires for paper makers. 


Yes, we claim that a name does mean something; and 
the consistent success of Cabble wires has proved that 
they were rightly named when we named them 
SUPERIOR. 


The William Cabble 
Excelsior Wire Mfg. Co. 


74-88 Ainslie St. 
143-151-163 Union Ave. gona 
160-162 Union Ave. | RK 
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Power Ass’n common stock, the consolidated investment ac- 
counts was reduced by $7,572,512 or from $23,755,347 to 
$16,182,835. During this period the consolidated funded debt, 
including purchase money obligations, etc., was reduced by 
$1,383,180 and preferred stock of subsidiaries and parent 
companies by $907,700. On Dec. 31, 1928, St. Regis Paper 
Co. held 1,500,000 shares of Northeastern Power Corporation 
common stock, representing over 52 per cent of the total 
outstanding, an increase of 47,340 shares over the number held 
on Dec. 31, 1927. The report, which represents for the first 
time a consolidated balance sheet and earnings statement of 
the company, shows that the total assets of the paper manu- 
facturing and public utility properties in the St. Regis group 
amounted to $170,250,196 at the end of 1928, compared with 
$153,447,171 at the end of 1927. 


Ground has been broken in Oswego for the new machine 
shop of the Bates Valve Bag Corporation where, after its 
completion, all of the bag filling machinery of the Bates 
Corporation will be made. The Bates plant will be moved to 
Oswego from Chicago some time during August. 


Joseph A. Quinlan has been named vice-president of the 
Norwood and St. Lawrence railroad and general traffic man- 
ager of the St. Regis Paper Co. and all affiliated companies 
with headquarters at 44' Beaver street, New York city, ac- 
cording to an announcement by Floyd L. Carlisle, president 
of the St. Regis Paper Co. Mr. Quinlan previously has been 
the general freight and passenger agent of. the Norwood of 
St. Lawrence railroad and traffic manager of the St. Regis 
Paper Co. In addition to the St. Regis Paper Co., Mr. Quin- 
lan will be general traffic manager for the Northern New 
York Utilities, Inc., and the Power Corporation of New York 
and other affiliated companies of the Carlisle group; the 
Skendoah Rayon and the Oswego Rayon companies; Tag- 
gart Brothers, Inc., Oswego Board Co., the Bates Valve 
Bag Corporation and other paper mills of the St. Regis group. 


John Halferty recently resigned as foreman of the Water- 
town plant of Taggart Brothers Co., Inc., after serving the 
company for 58 consecutive years. The day Mr. Halferty 
retired he was tendered a surprise party and dinner by fellow 
employees in the Taggart clubhouse. 


Announcement has been made by the St. Regis Paper 
Co. that Henry McRorie of Watertown has been appointed 
assistant traffic manager for the company and all affiliated 
concerns. Mr. McRoric, who has been connected with the 
St. Regis Co., is assistant traffic manager of the Norwood 
and St. Lawrence Railroad. He will continue to maintain 
offices in this city. 


George S. Sears has been appointed superintendent of the 
Ogdensburg pulp wood terminal of the International Paper 
Co. Mr. Sears succeeds Leon Shaffrey, who has been trans- 
ferred to Newfoundland. Mr. Sears acted as assistant to 
Mr. Shaffrey for seven years. The wood received at the 
terminal is forwarded by rail to the Degrasse mill of the 
International Co. at Pyrites. 


A 30-foot flume at the plant of the Knowlton Brothers 
Paper Co. of Watertown was recently washed out by high 
water in the Black River. The mishap occasioned only a 
brief shut down. 


Daniel Tidd of Watertown, who was disabled for life in 
an accident at the Watertown plant of the Hinde & Dauche 
Paper Co., was recently given an award of $20 per week for 
the rest of his life by State Compensation Referee James P. 
Richardson. 


The 234-inch newsprint paper machine, now being manu- 
factured by the Bagley & Sewall Co. of Watertown for the 
Volga River Pulp & Paper Co. at Belaskna, Russia, will be 
completed soon. Approximately 60 freight cars will be 
required to ship the machine to New York from whence it 
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“WHAT COULD 
DAYTONS DO”? 































“Greater production and better quality with 
fewer beaters,” was the answer. So—Bemis 
Bros. Bag Co. rebuilt four hollands, abandoned 
four and got this result: 








With eight hollands ; 
1530 Ib. furnish of 5% density on 4 hour beating 


schedule. 

With four Daytons 

2860 Ib. furnish of 614% to 7% density on 3 to 
3% hour beating schedule. 









Power saving 
From 100 to 110 K.W.H. per ton, equal to 


around $8000.00 per year at a 1¢ K.W.H. rate. 








Will Daytons do as much for you? Highly 
probable. Let’s talk it over. 







The Dayton Beater & Hoist Co. 
DAYTON, OHIO 
Eastern Representative— 


E. K. MANSFIELD CO., 501 Fifth Ave., 
New York City 


Western Representative— 
F. H. GODFREY, 415 Lenora St., 
Seattle, Wash. 


DAYION 
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The EMERSON JORDAN 
equipped with the 


Bolton BANDLESS Plug 
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Now every Emerson Jordan offers you the tremendous advan- 
tages of the Bolton BANDLESS Plug and Timken Roller Bearings. 


These two great features put the Emerson Jordan in a class by 
itself for unit control, lasting satisfaction and true economy. No 
other Jordan has these great construction advantages. 


Make sure of all the benefits and savings that result from these 
two wonderful improvements in Jordan engineering. Standardize on 
Emerson Jordans. 





Patents 


Pending 


Write for full information and estimates 


Showing construction of the Bolton Band- 
less Plug. Knives and woods cannot come 
out. NOTE INVERTED WEDGES 











Showing the Bolton 


Detail of Timken end bearing which takes 
eare of beth redial end thrust. — 


The EMERSON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


LAWRENCE ~ ~ ~~ # #£=.>MMASSACHUSETTS 
DIVISION OF JOHN W. BOLTON & SONS, Inc. 
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will be taken by boat to Russia. Richard Gray of Watertown, 
Bagley & Sewall’s erecting engineer, was expected to leave 


for Russia on June 1 to superintend the placement of the: 


machine. Three expert assemblers will-go with him. When 
the machine is erected three expert papermakers will be sent 
to Russia to give Russian workmen instructions in modern 
papermaking methods. 





* NEW YORK CITY + 











I. P. Income Declines 


The International Paper & Power Company and subsidia- 
ries report for the first quarter of 1929 net income of $480,- 
423, after depreciation, amortization, interest, Federal taxes 
and dividends on preferred and minority common stocks of 
subsidiaries, equivalent to 53 cents a share earned on 904,002 
shares of 7 per cent preferred stock. After pay- 
ment of preferred dividends and dividends on Class 
A common stock there was a deficit of $1,720,658. These 
earnings do not include the undistributed portion of earnings 
accruing on the common shares of the New England Power 
Association held by the International Paper Company. 

President A. R. Graustein points out that, although the 
first quarter income represented the fifth successive quarter 
in which the net has shown a decline from the preceding 
quarter, a reversal of this trend is indicated by analysis of 
the March quarter earnings. Of the total of $480,423 for the 
quarter only $66,190 was earned in January and February 
combined, while $414,232 was earned in March. “The im- 
provement in March earnings is expected to be maintained 
in the current quarter,” Mr. Graustein says. 


Herman W. Ahrens, well known in the paper mill supplies 
trade in New York where he has been connected with several 
leading concerns in the line, is now purchasing agent of rags 
for the National Vulcanized Fibre Company, of Wilmington, 
Del., with offices located in the main building of the National’s 
plant in Wilmington. Mr. Ahrens served for three years in 
the Army during the late war, and at times has been asso- 
ciated with the firms of Marx Maier, the E. J. Keller Com- 
pany, Inc.,; S. Birkenstein & Sons, Inc., and Katzenstein & 
Keene, Inc. 


Offices of the Gatti Paper Stock Corp., large packers of 
and dealers in paper manufacturers’ supplies, have been 
moved from the Liggett building at 41 East Forty-Second 
street to the new Chanin building at 122 East Forty-second 
street, New York, where Suite 1914 is occupied. The company 
has packing houses and branches in Hoboken, N. J., and 
Boston, Mass. 


The Manufacturers Paper Co., mill representatives, for 
some years located at 30 East Forty-second street, has moved 
to the new Chanin building, 122 East Forty-second street, 
New York, the new telephone number being Ashland 7452. 


The firm of S. J. Fisher, Inc., dealer in and importer of 
papermaking supplies and specializing in old rope and bag- 
ging, has moved from 239 Front street to 232 South street, 
New York, where it occupies a four-story building on the 
waterfront and near to freight terminals and steamship 
piers. 


John J. Byrnes, manager of the paper stock department 
of Atterbury Brothers, Inc., of 110 East Forty-second street, 
New York, has resigned his connection with that firm and 
is now associated with Sol Ash, Inc., dealers in paper manu- 
facturers’ supplies of 1440 Broadway, New York. 


The National Paper Products Co., of 386 Fourth avenue, 
New York, has leased new office quarters in the new Chanin 
building at 122-East Forty-second street, New York, and will 
shortly move to the new location. 










POWER TRANSMITTING ENGINEERS 






Hitt TUBULAR AGITATORS 






































Write for explanatory literature. 
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CLUTCH 


MACHINE & FOUNDRY CO. 
6417 Breakwater Ave.Cleveland, Ohio. 

















8" Horizontally Split Casing Single 
Suction Belted Pump for Handling 
Heavy Stock 





LAWRENCE MACHINE & PUMP CO. 
LAWRENCE, MASS. 








Manufacturer of “L ce” Pump, Centrifugal Pumping 
Machinery, Vertical Steam Engines, Contractors for 
Special M. 
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EXPERIENCE | 





Knowledge gained from over 
50 years of making Wires for 
American and Foreign paper 
makers has led to the development 
of looms of our own design; wire 
drawn to specification in our own 
plant; skilled, experienced opera- 


tors, and a product giving long and 


dependable service. 








APPLETON WIRE WORKS INC. APPLETON. WIS, 
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New Catalogues, Books and Publications 


Combustion Engineering Corp., New York City—The possibilities 
of reducing steam costs in the average pulp and paper plant are 
discussed in a very practical way in a reprint just published by 
this company “Paper Mill Steam Plants Keep up with the Times”. 
The authors, Martin Frisch and F. W. Heller, point out the many 
improvements made in recent years in the design of fuel burning 
and steam generating equipment, and outline the general trends 
and objectives of development work. Copies will be sent upon re- 
quest. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y.—Two new bulletins 
feature this company’s totally enclosed, fan-cooled D-C. Motors, 
Type CD and CR7006-Fl Magnetic Switch. A small folder also 
covers the entire line of G-E Industrial heating devices. 


Philadelphia Quartz Co., Philadelphia—The use of silicate of soda 
for curing concrete roads has prompted this company to issue a 
bulletin on this subject, in which the proper grade of silicate of 
soda for the use is pointed out, also the method of application. 
Another bulletin; No. 34, “Silicate of Soda and Concrete’’, covers 
the hardening and dustproofing of concrete floors. Copies on re- 
quest. 


Revoivator Co., Jersey City, N. J.—Bulletin 93-C describes and 
illustrates this company’s new Red Giant Revolvator and Porte- 
lator. The revolvator is illustrated handling heavy rolls of paper 
stock. 


P. H. & F. M. Roots Co., Connersville, Ind—A new 16-page 
bulletin, Number 22-B-1 on Low Pressure Type Rotary Positive 
Blowers, covers the new Roots modernized blowers equipped with 
Timken, SKF and Hyatt bearings. A dimension print, table of 
sizes giving speeds, capacities and horsepowers at various pres- 
sures and a brief review of various types of pumping units are 
included in this bulletin. 


A. C. Nielsen Co., 4450 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago—Nielsen Survey 
No. 1239. Special Top Felts for Cylinder Machine. Show superior- 
ity for Strawboard Manufacture. A 5 month’s test of a special 
top felt has proved definitely at an Indiana mill that it produces a 
superior finish, gives better drainage although of closer weave and 
is smoother running than the former white felts, even of the 
same make. A significant result of interest to all producers of 
board. 

Survey No. 1252 Graphic Voltmeter for Plant Testing. Found 
Vital to Economic Operation. Graphic records of voltage variation 
can often point out faults in equipment or failure of operators to 
follow schedules. This report cites the failure of $7,000 worth of 
flow meter equipment to function properly until the graphic volt 
meter chart showed the source of trouble to be in voltage varia- 
tion. Survey points out wide usefulness of instrument. 

These surveys are ordinarily available only to Nielsen Survey 
index subscribers, but by special arrangement a complimentary 
copy will be sent to any user of such equipment who will write 
directly to the company asking for surveys by number and men- 
tioning The Paper Industry. 


A. ©O. Smith Corporation, Milwaukee, Wis.—L. R. Smith, presi- 
dent of this company is the author of three articles which were 
published in The Magazine of Business. These articles created 
so much comment that they have been reprinted in booklet form. 
The subjects are of vital interest to every business man and they 
are discussed from a rather unique point of view. An interesting 
bulletin, “Smithwelded Sulphate Digesters’” has just been pub- 
lished by this company. 


Weller Manufacturing Co., Chicago—“Spiral Conveyors’’ is the 
subject of this company’s latest publication, and it contains a 
most complete description of the complete line of conveyors manu- 
factured. A large number of installations are shown and there 
are many diagrammatic illustrations. Price lists and dimensions 
are given and the book is attractively bound and indexed. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Canadian Pulp and Paper Assoclation—The opening of the Pulp 
and Paper Research Institute of Canada is commemorated by the 
Canadian Pulp and Paper Association in a handsomely illustrated 
volume of thirty-two pages and covers, printed on India tint 
coated paper in black with golden border ornamentations, as head- 
pieces and initials. The reproductions of photographs are re- 
markably fine specimens of process engraving and refiect the ut- 
most credit on the compilers of the volume. A finely executed 
portrait of Col. Charles Hugh Le Pailleur Jones, president of the 
Canadian Pulp and Paper Association, is used as a frontispiece 


and there are views of the exterior of the Research Institute and _ 


as well as of the office and laboratories. One of the illustrations 
is the reproduction of a photograph taken on the day the institute 
was formally opened by His Excellency Viscount Willingdon, 
Governor-General of Canada, the figures in the picture including 
besides the Governor-General, Victor M. Drury, president of the 
E. B. Eddy Company, id. ; Professor Harold Hibbert; The Hon. 
Charles Stewart, Minister of the Interior; E. P. Cameron, Director 
of the Pulp and Paper Division of the Forest Products Laboratories 
and President Jones. 

Anniversary Number of “La Papeterie’—La Papeterie, the 
French semi-monthly review of papermaking, published by Lhomme 
& Argy from 9 Rue Lagrange, Paris, celebrated the fiftieth anni- 
versary of its foundation by the publication of a special issue 
containing a large number of illustrated articles dealing with vari- 
ous aspects of pulp and paper manufacture, engineering, new ma- 
chinery and descriptions of mills and industrial plants. In all there 
are upwards of 400 pages of text matter and advertisements. 
Among the articles of more than ordinary interest we note a very 
complete study of the composition of all grades of paper in ordinary 
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Lowers felt 
replacement costs 


EDUCE your felt replacement costs by 
washing your felts the Oakite way. 
There are none of the disadvantages that 
come with the use of strong alkalies that 
often weaken fibres. Oakite cleans safely, 
removes every trace of dirt, sizing and other 
foreign matter without harming fibres in any 
way. It rinses easily and completely. Felts 
are left soft and as absorbent as new. 








Ask our nearby Service Man to call and show 
you how easily, quickly and thoroughly such 
jobs can be done the Oakite way. Just drop 
us aline. No obligation. 


Manufactured only by 
OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., 16 A Thames St.. NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Oakite Service Men, cleaning ae are located at 
Albany, N. Y.; Allentown, Pa.; a Atlante, Ab 


Mich. “Boston, ' Bridgeport. * 

N. C.; Chattanooga, ‘‘. 
*Dallas, *Da *Dayton, O.; 
Erie, Pa. ; Pa je Higord, Howat 


“Kansas City, Mo. ; et A 
$ Se ee 
burg. ¥. ine Haven, ‘New 
*Pittsburgh, ville, 


Poggenoeete, 3. J: Fopsaeees 


Cia, ld, Mase; Ry os ag 
N a, 
Pa.; wichita. ey » Wedeentch —_" 


*Stocks of Oakite materials are carried in these cities. 


OAKITE 


Industrial Cleaning Materials «»s Methods 
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Barker Quick Opening Valves have full capacity—an 8-inch valve has 
an 8-inch capacity, and the same with all sizes. The opening area is equal 
to that of the pipe drain. This full opening advantage as well as quick 
opening feature has rapidly increased the popularity of Barker Quick 
Opening Valves among mill operators. 

In addition each valve has a special packing arrangement so that the 
least friction is developed against the action of the rotor. It requires little 
effort to operate—a real easy opening valve. 


The all-steel extra light handle is attached to the valve—so made 
that it can be bent for use in unusual positions. 





Send us your pipe line sizes. We'll send you complete information 
and prices. Write 


Machinery Manufacturers 


Green Bay, Wisconsin Sault Ste. Marie, Canada 


BARKER QUICK OPENING VALVES 


GREEN BAY BARKER, MACHINE & TOOL WORKS 
Green Bay 
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use, beginning with newsprint and ending with ivory cardboard. 
This article takes up thirty pages of the special issue. In a paper 
by A. Rettori, a good account is given of the mode of harvesting 
and of the papermaking properties of esparto grass. Mr. Ret- 
tori is also the author of the article on the furnishes of various 
papers, mentioned above. Many of the advertisements which 
crowd the volume are almost of equal interest with the technical 
articles, and there are-some really well presented descriptions of 
mill plants and their products, the mills of the Brown Company, 
Berlin, N. H., being included. A price of 8 francs has been placed 
upon the fiftieth anniversary number of “La Papeterie”. 

German Materials Testing Office—The book publishing firm of 
Julius Springer, Berlin, has recently issued a special series of 
papers representing the work of the State Materials Testing Board 
and dealing principally with paper and fiber technology. The 
opening article is an account of the examination of ancient paper 
dating back to the third century. The paper formed part of a docu- 
ment found by Sven Hedin in the town Lou-Lan in the desert 
waste of Chinese Turkestan. . The paper-covered volume, which 
may be ordered as “‘Sonderheft VI der Mitteilungen der deutschen 
Materialpriifungsanstalten”, contains ninety-two pages of text, 
double column, full magazine size, and sixty illustrations of fibers, 
textiles and apparatus. The book is priced at 13 Reichmarks. 

Paper Bag and Sack Manufacture—The second volume of the 
German work on “Tiiten-, Beutel- und Papiersack-Fabrikation”, 
by Heinrich Thtimmes, Sr., has been issued by Verlag der Papier 
Zeitung, Carl Hofmann Gmbh., Berlin, S. W. 11. The first volume 
describing the manufacture of all kinds of paper bags and the 
machines used to produce them was reviewed in The Paper 
Industry last year. The present volume consists of 372 text pages 
with 170 illustrations and drawings. Among the useful features of 
the book, apart from the descriptions of machinery, are a series of 
formulas for adhesives, binding pastes or glues for various specialty 
papers, waxed, parchment, cellophane, celluloid, etc. The chap- 
ters on methods of printing and the handling of aniline dye- 
stuffs are likely to be found particularly helpful and suggestive 
for American paper bag manufacturers. Purchased separately 
the single volumes cost 15 Reichmarks each and 25 marks if both 
volumes are ordered together. 

Melion Institute of Industrial Research—A list of the books, bul- 
letins, journal contributions, and patents by members of Mellon 
Institute of Industrial Research during 1928 has just been issued 
and copies of this publication, which is entitled Second Annual 
Supplement to Bibliographic Bulletin No. 2, can be obtained by 
chemists, librarians, or teachers who ask for them. 

Elements of Paper Making—Under the title “Essays on Paper- 
making and Paper’, F. Heckford, 1 Dickinson Square, Croxley 
Green, Herts, England, has had printed for him by Hall the Printer, 
Ltd., Oxford, England, a series of essays treating of the beating 
of pulp and the chemistry of paper which is intended to interest 
beginners in pulp and paper plants as well as aspirants after 
papermaking knowledge among printers. The book contains seventy- 
six pages of text measuring 7%x5 inches and is therefore of con- 
venient pocket size. The conversion of half-stuff to stuff in the 
operation of beating is treated in interesting fashion by the 
author. After defining wet stuff as stuff that retains water on 
the fourdrinier wire, he calls attention to the fact that “‘cellu- 
lose hydrate” as a term for wet stuff is misleading since no chem- 
ical combination with water takes place. He is somewhat dog- 
matic on this point and on others, but he writes from practical 
experience extending over many years. The text of the book 
would be improved in our opinion by the attention of a competent 
proofreader, the punctuation in particular being of a wholly new 
style, like his diction, which is fresh and original. The book 
is published at three shillings, which with added postage amounts 
to eighty cents in U. S. currency. 
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Miami Valley Supers Meeting 


The Miami Valley Division of the American Pulp and 
Paper Mill Superintendents Association held its regular 
oe meeting at the Hamilton Inn, Franklin, Ohio, May 
1, 1929. ‘ 

Grellet N. Collins, production manager Bryant Paper Co, 


presented a paper on “Paper Mill Control”. He explained - 


the system used in his company’s plant for following orders 
through their processes and how they control their costs. 
They use a premium system in connection with their work 
in practically all departments. A budget system is also used 
in controlling purchases. 

Thomas H. Savery, Jr., M. E., gave a talk on “Modern 
Improvements in Paper Mill Equipment”. He explained ad- 
vantages of certain kinds of screens, save-alls, doctors, felt 
conditions, etc., and savings which are involved. 


ns . 





——_ 


General Refractories Co. office at Cleveland, O., is now 
located at 1126 Leader Bldg. The Buffalo, N. Y. office has 
also been changed to 1210 Genesee Bldg. 























Special Steel Plate 
Work for the Paper 
and Pulp Industries 


We are capably equipped for special 
steel plate construction up to 2” 
4 thick for the paper and pulp in- 

-'} dustries, covering the following 
e uses: 


SODA AND SULPHITE DIGESTERS 
HIGH PRESSURE TANKS 

GLOBE AND CYLINDER COOKERS 
RIVETED STEEL PIPE 

il LIME DRYERS 

ay ELEVATED STEEL WATER TANKS 


z STORAGE TANKS (all capacities) 
Our engineers will gladly submit 


plans and estimates. 





Write for free copy 
of Bulletin 15 


THE YOUNGSTOWN BOILER 


\ 
Y & TANK C0. 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
Offices in Principal Cities 
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PIONEERS SINCE 1863 IN THE MANUFACTURE OF PAPER MILL AND WOOD PULP MACHINERY 


LEADERSHIP 


Unswerving adherence to 
standards of quality has 
kept the names HOLYOKE 
and HOLYOKE MaA- 
CHINE COMPANY at the 
head of the preference list , 
of all good Paper and Wood y 
Pulp manufacturers. o 












. 





UNIFORM 


OU can always count on HOLYOKE Cotton and Paper 

Rolls being of the same high quality—U NIFORM. 
Whether or not the order is rush HOLYOKE Rolls will deliver 
the UNIFORM, long-life results you have the right t~ expect 
and demand. HOLYOKE Rolls are precision rolls—not iu - 
retically so—but actually. By using HOLYOKE Cotton or 
Paper Rolls you obtain a higher quality paper of whatever 
grade you are running, uniform in finish throughout. 





Write HOLYOKE MACHINE COMPANY, Holyoke, Mass., 
Manufacturers of Super Calenders, Platers, Cotton and Paper 
Rolls, Washing and Beating Engines, Wood Pulp Grinders, 
Barkers, Chippers, Rag and Paper Dusters, Rag Cutters, 
Hydraulic Pumps and Presses, Hercules Water Wheels and 


Governors. 
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Salesmen Hear About Paper Testing 


Development, of Various Tests to Determine Strength of 
Paper Characterized as Aid to Standardization 


Z. SCHNIEWIND, of Foreign Paper Mills, Inc., New 
H. York, was the principal speaker at one of the luncheon 
meetings of the Salesmen’s Association of the Paper Industry 
held at the Canadian Club, New York, last month. Mr. 
Schniewind is president and treasurer of his company and 
is the representative in the United States and Canada of the 
firm of Louis Schopper, Leipzig, Germany, originator and in- 
ventor of numberless scientific paper testers. 

Mr. Schniewind spoke entirely without notes and held the 
interested attention of his audience, a keen and alert body 
of men who are especially well versed in methods of estimat- 
ing the quality of paper and board. 

After a general statement that tests were both a means of 
improvement and- of maintaining standards in all material, 
and a passing reference to the Cleveland Hospital disaster 
which he said was caused by the explosion of a nitro-cellu- 
lose film, a variety of film that is not used generally today 
so much as the acetate film, Mr. Schniewind gave instances 
of the services rendered to industry through the aid of tests, 
making known definite weaknesses and deficiencies in certain 
materials. He said that in the silk industry, the weighting 
of silk by the use of a solution of tin had greatly improved 
the appearance of the silk but had weakened its strength. 
By the application of testing procedures the weighting of 
silk had been controlled to such an extent as not to interfere 
with the strength of the material, yet added greatly to its 
beauty. 

The development of testing methods in the rubber industry 
had led to remarkable improvements in product. It is not 
so long since 5,000 miles without a blowout was considered 
remarkable in the life of automobile tires, whereas now 
20,000 miles and more is not exceptional. This came about 
through improvement of the fabrics by tensile strength tests 
and of the rubber by chemical tests, as well as tests of 
detrition, abrasion, hardness, etc. 

In the same way improvements in paper have been effected 
as well as a definite move in the direction of standardization 
through the development of scientific tests for the improve- 
ment of raw materials. 

Mr. Schniewind enumerated and described a number of the 
better known types of instruments used in the testing of 
paper, beginning with the scales used for weighing full sheets 
of paper. The old beam type of scale has been generally 
discarded in favor of the automatic balance quadrant type 
of instrument. Of late there has been a demand for very fine 
graduations, and scales are now being put on the market 
which weigh down to one-tenth of a pound. Another scale 
in general use is the basis weight scale which gives the weight 
per ream of the given size by weighing a piece also of a 
given size, in some instances 4 x 4 inches, and whatever size 
may be in question. 

A folding pocket scale is now available which weighs 
pieces of paper as small as 2 x 4 inches to give the basis 
weight 17 x 22, 22 x 34 and 24 x 38. Mr. Schniewind said 
this was a most convenient scale and the only one capable of 
use in measuring the papers used in envelopes and other 
sheets cut to small sizes. 

The thickness test for paper was placed by him next to 
the weight test. The thickness gauges give the actual thick- 
ness of paper in 1/1000 and 1/2000 inch, and there is now a 


fine micrometer on the market which gauges 1/10,000 of an ~ 


inch. 
Importance of Folding Endurance Test 


The folding endurance test for paper has become one of 
great importance of late years in the standardization of 
bonds, ledgers, kraft, strong printings, etc. The folding 
endurance test is made on the standard Schopper machine 
which folds a 15 m.m. strip back and forth until it breaks 
under a 1,000 gram tension. The strips are cut and tested 
with the grain, as well as against the grain, five tests being 
generally made in each direction. 

Mr. Schniewind said that the folding endurance test was 
more affected by atmospheric conditions than any other test. 











APMEW Timken Universal Screen 


for 
Paper and Pulp 
17 Sold in Europe, Canada and U.S.A. during 
last 6 months of 1928 


Produces finest quality Paper and Pulp. 90 tons daily ca- 
pacity groundwood with .065” plates. 20 H.P. consumed for 
90 tons production. 38% to 1% Screening Consistency. 

Tailings under control. 
No mixing of air. No foaming. No lumps. No spilling. 
No shower pipes. 





May we assist your Company to increase its earnings 
ASK US. 


American Paper Machinery 
and Engineering Works 


GLENS FALLS, N. Y. 

Canadian Manufacturer — Paper Mill Equipment, Ltd., 
413 Drummond Building, Montreal, Que. 

Pulp Screens — Centrifugal Stock Pumps — Rotary 

Sulphur Burners 
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Excelsior” Felts 


For EVERY GRADE of PULP & PAPER 








We continue to maintain at the top the 
quality of Excelsior Felts,as we have done 
since we, as pioneers, made the first end- 
less paper machine felts manufactured 

in America. 


eamless felts for fast running. 
atin Style felts for finish. 
pecial felts to meet every condition. 
end us your felt problems. 


KNox WooLEN CoMPANY 
CAMDEN, MAINE 
ic} 
Sold by - 
BULKLEY, DUNTON & COMPANY, 


75-77 Duane Street, N. Y. 
and direct 






















































and Vacuum Pumps finished products, more 
efficiently capable of handling air and water 
under suction or at moderate pressures. The 
processes to which this equipment may be 
most successfully applied are many. 


Positive pressures or suctions are produced by 
the characteristic action of the impellers in Con- 
nersville Blowers or Pumps. This positiveness 
results in more rapid drying through a quicker 
removal of moisture. A variation in ratio of 
water and air volume does not decrease the 
smoothness of operation in Connersville Pumps. 


Modern design in bearing construction, which 
includes the Connersville adjustable quarter 
box bearings, in larger machines, the Conners- 








ing service that is adapted to the work of each 
type of machine. 


With these advantages of characteristics and de- 
sign it is possible for Connersville Blowers or 
Vacuum Pumps to serve you more efficiently, 
on conveying systems, dryers, economizers, flat 
boxes, felt conditioners and suction rolls. Our 
nearest office has information which will inter- 
est you. Ask them for it. 


THE CONNERSVILLE BLOWER CO. 
Kentucky Ave. at 16th St. 


Connersville, Indiana 


53 W. Jackson Blvd. Chamber of C ce 114 Liberty St. 
CHICAGO PITTSBURGH NEW YORK 
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It should never be made except under a known and definite 
humidity. Some authorities prescribe 50 deg. and others 65 
deg. He said that a 20-lb. sulphite bond should fold in its 
weakest direction, i.e., across the machine, 40 double folds, 
where as 100 per cent rag stock will fold 1,000. This, he said, 
showed the superiority of the rag sheet over the sulphite 
sheet. The bursting strength of a 20-lb. sulphite bond of 
the same quality would be twenty-five points and with a 100 
per cent rag, fifty points. The folding endurance increases 
twenty-five times, whereas the bursting only increases twice. 
It is the same with the intermediate grades, the folding 
always showing a greater variation in strength according to 
the quality. 

It is only recently that the folding endurance test has be- 
come standard for kraft paper, which heretofore had been 
standardized on the bursting test, a No. 1 kraft being re- 
garded as a sheet that would approximate 1 point to the 
pound and a No. 2 kraft, half a point to the pound. The 
folding test shows that a 60-Ib. No. 1 kraft should stand 1,200 
double folds and a No. 2 only 600, a variation here of a full 
50 per cent, whereas the bursting strength showed a varia- 
tion of only 20 per cent. Often a high bursting strength in 
a paper may not mean a high folding strength. In a kraft 
paper the folding endurance is the most important test, as 
the paper is put to severe uses and must be pliable rather 
than brittle. The folding test is indicative of pliability and 
the bursting strength of brittleness. 

Coated book paper is now tested for folding endurance. 
Standard specifications of a single coated sheet free from 
groundwood are as low as four double folds and a 50 per cent 
rag sheet 15 double folds. 


Method of Estimating Tensile Strength 


Describing tensile strength, Mr. Schniewind characterized 
it as the actual breaking strength of paper under a dead- 
weight load. It was generally calculated on the pounds per 
inch basis and the strips are generally 8 inches in length and 
tested one-half inch in weight, the results being multiplied 
by two to obtain the breaking strength per inch. 

While estimating the tensile strength, the modern Schopper 
machine gives at the same time the percentage of stretch. 
The paper for tensile strength tests is always cut in the 
machine direction as well as in the cross direction; the 
strength is greatest in the machine direction. The average 
of the strengths are generally considered, but it would be 
best in specifications to give the weakest strength, since noth- 
ing is any stronger than its weaker point. 


To Make Bursting Test 


The bursting test of paper by the Mullen machine is easily 
and quickly applied. The strength is recorded in pounds 
per inch bursting strength. The paper is clamped over a cir- 
cular rubber diaphragm of 1-inch surface; in the operation of 
the machine, glycerin forces the rubber through the paper, 
registering automatically on the dial the pounds per inch. 
Bursting tests were used much more freely before the advent 
of folding and tensile strength testing. 


Ash and Moisture Tests Insure Proper Register 


Mr. Schniewind mentioned the ash test and moisture test. 
Determination of the amount of moisture in a paper was im- 
portant both for the papermaker and the printer. If the 
paper contains approximately the same amount of moisture 
when it leaves the mill as when it is opened in the print shop 


no trouble will be experienced with the proper register of. ~ 


the paper on the presses through absorption or loss of mois- 
ture. 

Special papers require special tests such as density, ab- 
sorption, twist and @ proportion of stretch. The density 
test is becoming of great importance in the food industry as 
paper used for the wrapping of foods must be impervious 
to air. The instrument used in testing this paper is called 
a densometer, two types of which are on the market, one of 
a simple make and another more elaborate, very technical 
and exact. 


The Brown Instrument Co., Pittsburgh, has found it nec- 


essary to occupy larger quarters and has taken larger 
offices at the same location, the Oliver Building. 
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A modern paper cutter without the 
LEWELLEN Variable Transmis- 
sion, would be as incomplete as 
an automobile without a steering 
wheel. The paper industry not only 
demands speed, but it must be ac- 
curately controlled speed. 





















In the Kalamazoo plant of Western 
Board and Paper Co. these two 
LEWELLEN transmissions oper- 
ate a 102” Beloit Cutter, cutting 
sheets rom 19” to 76” in length, at 
speeds from 35 to 200 feet per 
minute. Similar results are being 
obtained in other plants where the 
LEWELLEN is being used, cut- 
ting down costs and speeding up 
production. Submit your variable 
speed control problem to us and let 
us help you to greater efficiency in 
your plant. 


Lewellen Manufacturing Co. 
COLUMBUS, INDIANA 
U.S.A. 
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AT LAST WE CAN OFFER THE JAGENBERG, 
DUSSELDORF, GERMANY, ROTARY ROLL 
WRAPPING MACHINE for shell packing for the 
protection of mill rolls. Damage during transit im- 
possible; cheaper than crate packing; insuring delivery 
of your rolls to the Eastern or foreign market in 
perfect condition. Full particulars upon request. 


GIBBS-BROWER COMPANY, Inc. 


Paper and Pulp Mill Brokers 
261 Broadway, New York City 


OUR MOTTO—*“Service First” 














BETTER SERVICE 


Brass covered felt rolls 

White wood felt rolls 

Iron cores for rubber covered 
press and felt rolls 

Bronze suction box covers 

Hercules car movers 


Hard maple and gum wood 
press rolls 

Brass tube rolls 

Bronze couch and breast rolls 

Brass, Iron and Wood felt 


rolls 
Copper covered felt rolls 


All rolls balanced 


We would be v glad to submit information and 
quotations on all products. Just drop us a card. 


J. W. Hewitt Machine Company 


Paper Mill Machinery 


Neenah Wisconsin 

















POWER PLANT PIPING 
materials and 














One No. 2 Bird Screen 


Two Walpole Screens used only two 
years 


One 156” Hamblet Duplex Cutter and 


Layboy, used very little 
One 72” Kidder Slitter 
One 130” M. & W. four drum Winder 
One 134” P. & J. Uniform Speed Reel 


One 76” S. & W. Under cut cutter 
Two 69” S. & W. Under cut cutters 


For Sale By: 


FRANK H. DAVIS COMPANY 
175 Richdale Avenue, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 





STEEL PLATE CONSTRUCTION 


TERS J 


ONIPANY 








“For Better Service” use the HOLYOKE wire 
Decreases Cost Increases Production 


HOLYOKE WIRE CLOTH Co. 
Fine Fourdrinier gy ow agro and Dandy Rolls 
Water Marks A Specialty 


HOLYOKE MASSACHUSETTS 




















MECHANICAL DESIGN DRAFTSMAN WANTED—For 
layout and design on paper and pulp mill machinery and 
equipment. Location central Wisconsin. Permanent for ex- 
perienced and capable man. Give full particulats and salary 
in first letter. Address Box 154, The Paper Industry. 





WANTED—Paper Mill Superintendent; must be experienced, 
and competent to take complete charge of new mill making 
news. Give full particulars. Address Box 153, The Paper 
Industry. 





WANTED —Position as superintendent or assistant of mill 
making wrapping papers. Have technical education and 
years of experience. Can produce. Address Box 158, The 
Paper Industry. 





MILL MANAGER—open for new connection immediately. 
Well qualified for the manufacture of all grades of sulphite 
paper; exceptional executive ability in the handling of men, 
and familiar with latest developments in pulp and paper 
mill equipment. Address Box 159, THE PAPER INDUSTRY. 








It Pays to Advertise Opportunities 
in this 
Opportunity Section 
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Development of the Fourdrinier Head Box 


A recent issue of the “Super Calender” sent out by Pusey 
and Jones Co. gave a very interesting history of the develop- 
ment of the head box for fourdrinier machines accompanied 
by drawings from their files showing changes in design from 
the earliest type to the more elaborately baffled designs of 
the present day. 

The function of the head box is to smooth out the eddies 
and cross currents set up by the stock as it issues from the 



































several screens and allow the entire mass to approach the 
slice with a uniform velocity and free from currents which 
would otherwise occur and cause shifting heavy and light 
streaks in the sheet. 

In the early days when machines were narrow and speeds 
were low, it was comparatively simple to secure an even 
distribution across the wire. As machines became wider and 
speeds increased, the volume of stock to be distributed became 
greater, and larger and larger head boxes were built with 
more baffles and even then it was frequently necessary to 
resort to bricks, strips of iron, miniature picket fences, etc., 
in an effort to smooth out the eddies and cross currents and 
secure uniform distribution across the wire as the stock 
issued from beneath the slice. 

With the increased size of the head box and with more 
baffles, there is more surface and more “dead” corners where 
slime will accumulate and eventually become loosened and 
cause breaks. 

The accompanying illustration shows a recent development 
which not only reduces the area where slime can gather and 
eliminates all dead corners but it also effectively removes all 
cross currents and eddies. It consists of a light but rigid 
paddle wheel having six arms or blades extending across the 
entire width of the pond and mounted in open lignum vitae 
bearings. 

In the new installation the screens can be located somewhat 
closer to the breast roll, but in adapting this “Eliminator” 
to a paper machine now in use, it is necessary only to re- 








ANYBODY 
CAN 
SEE 


THE Bié LOSSES 


It takes a good engineer to find and stop all the 
little chances for waste that total up so high. 
Thousands of experienced operating men stop 
one source of waste by installing Davis Pres- 
sure Regulators wherever low pressure steam 
is needed. They get dependable, accurate 
and trouble-free service. 


G. M. DAVIS REGULATOR CO. 


414 Milwaukee Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 


Davis Pressure Regulators have been in use in all 
industries for over 50 years, wherever boiler pressure 
is to be reduced automatically. 


DAVIE § automatic 


VALVE SPECIALTIES 
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Always make good 
on the hard drives 


Quaker Rubber Belts, made specially 
for paper mills, meet the hardest 
tests. These sturdy belts take the 


pound of rapidly changi loads 
without shirking. - 


Quaker Belts are elastic and have a 
minimum permanent stretch. 
Try them on a beater drive. 


Quaker City Rubber Co. 
Wissinoming, Philadelphia 
Branches 

New York Chicago 
Pittsburgh San Francisco 
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SERVICE -PROVEN 
VALVES 


OWELL Valves 
have been the ac- 
cepted standard for the 
last 83 years for water, 
steam, air, gas and oil 
lines. 


They are more than 
“just valves”. They 
are Powell ‘Service- 
Proven” Valves. 





Fig. 102 
Bronge,-whiss St” THE WM. POWELL CO. 
2525 Spring Grove Ave. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Change to--Standardize on 


POWELL VALVES 
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Stebbins Engineering & Mfg. Co. 
WATERTOWN, N. Y. 


Digester, Acid Proof and other Guaranteed Linings. 
Chemipulp Cooking and Recovery Process. 








D. Manson Sutherland, Jr. 
Consulting Chemical Engineer 
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Consulting Engineers 
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Write for complete information on Non-Clogging Pumps for —_ 63 
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move the vertical baffles extending downward from the top 
of the head box and floor over the space between the screens 
and apron thus giving an open spout in place of the winding 
passage over and around the present baffles. On this false 
bottom is built a cylindrical segment using a radius equal 
to that of the paddle wheel itself and a chord equal to the 
distance between the tips of two adjacent blades. In this 
way there will always be one blade in position to intercept 
the uneven currents and dissipate their energy, so that as 
this volume of stock moves forward it is entirely free from 
disturbance. 

The six blades are mounted on light bronze spiders attached 
to a central shafe and carry flexible rubber strips along their 
outer edges, as shown in the illustration. These strips will 
bend on their own weight so that they will leave and enter 
the liquid at nearly right angles to the surface and there will 
be no disturbance whatever. 

Since this Eliminator makes only from three to five revo- 
lutions per minute and moves very freely, no outside power 
is required. It is carried along by the current in the pond 
and in this way there is no apparent difference in level on 
the two sides of the Eliminator and absolutely no rise and 
fall in the level at the slice. ; 

The use of this device not only increases production by 
greatly reducing the number of breaks caused by lumps and 
slime but it also improves the quality, due to the greater 
uniformity across the sheet, and at the same time improves 
the general running condition of the paper machine. 

It is manufactured by the Trimbey Machine Works of 
Glens Falls, N. Y. under the name of “The Trimbey Head 
Box Eliminator”. Patent applications are pending in the 
United States and Canada. 


<i 
——_> 


Large Flexible Coupling in I. P. Co. Mill 


A 9%A Ajax coupling was recently shipped to the Inter- 
national Paper Co. at Corinth, N. Y., for installation between 
a water wheel and a speed increaser. The coupling will be 
used to transmit 1200 h.p. at 220 r.p.m. It weighs 2000 
pounds. 

This installation is unusual in that the coupling is said to 
be the largest of its kind ever built. Engineers of the above 
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company decided to purchase this coupling due principally to 
its simplicity, resistance to severe operating conditions and 
the fact that it requires absolutely no maintenance. 

In the past, many engineers have erroneously maintained 
that a coupling of this type (pin, bushing and rubber bumper) 
would not stand up in the larger sizes. This theory has 
been definitely disproved and couplings have been built by 
the Ajax Flexible Coupling Co. in large sizes for heavy duties 
up to 12 inch bore. Further information on the design and 
application of rubber bumper couplings in the larger sizes 
may be obtained by writing the Ajax Flexible Coupling Co., 
Westfield, N. Y. 











ALERTNESS AND OPERATING COSTS 


From “force‘of habit” one may use from year 


to year the same equipment, belting for instance, 


without particular thought as to its bearing on 
either output or operating cost. 

So it is of interest when an alert Management 
begins experimenting with Rhoads Tannate 
Watershed Belting, and then follows the “try- 
out” with belt after belt of Tannate, as did a 
large paper company with mills east and west. 

They bought their first Tannate Belt for the 
Eastern mill in 1925, and for the Western in 
1926. Now they have many Tannate Belts; and 
recently, within a 60-day period, installed 16-inch 
and 18-inch double Tannate Watershed Beater 
Belts. 

When such careful and calculating Management 
invests so heavily in Tannate, it means more 
than good salesmanship. It is a very concrete 
testimonial of the unusual value of Tannate for 
paper mill drives. 

May we send you one or more Tannate Water- 
shed Belts to help reduce your costs and increase 
your profits? 


J. E. RHOADS & SONS 


PHIL ADELPHIA . 0. ccccccvcssncceecvdsccccccvoceseuceed 47 N. Sixth St. 
BUTE WORE ccc cccccccvcccvcsccecccscccccccoccecsceses 112 Beekman St. 
Cy aivinnsadnsd God cdcvivnsgégsatedtendcvcestebons 34 N. Clinton St. 
DRE AIT Basa env cceedes ccactsnccccencerstaecedcots 80 Forsyth St. S. W. 


SCLEEVEEARD,, « fcccscc chnc eevee inscdedeseododesbencss 1234 W. Ninth St. 
Factory and Tannery, Wilmington, Del. 











Instruments for Calipering, 
Weighing and Testing Paper 
and Box Board: 


Automatic Micrometer Calipers 

Automatic Board Scales 

Automatic Tissue Scales 

Automatic Paper Scales 

Automatic Felt Scales 

Electric Board and Paper Testers 
(Automatic) 


E. J. CADY & COMPANY 
549 W. Washington Blvd., Chicago, Ill 
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INSURES UNIFORM QUALITY OF PAPER FROM ONE RUN TO ANOTHER 


THE 


IS THE MOST VALUABLE TESTER FOR CONTROLLING BEATING. IT INSURES A 
DEFINITE STANDARD OF BEATING FOR EVERY SHEET. 


UNIFORMITY OF STUFF GUARANTEES A UNIFORM QUALITY OF PAPER. 


FOREIGN PAPER MILLS, INC. 


72 DUANE ST. NEW YORK, N. Y. 


SCIENTIFIC CONTROL 


OF YOUR 


BEATERS 








SCHOPPER-RIEGLER BEATING TESTER 





SPECIAL BOOKLET ON APPLICATION 





WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE CATALOG OF COMPLETE LINE OF TESTING INSTRUMENTS 
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Recovering Alkali Compounds 
From Waste Lyes 

LKALI lyes, which contain organ- 

ic impurities, such as those ob- 

tained in the cellulose and viscose in- 

dustries, are purified by precipitating 

the impurities by the addition of an 


ai’Technical Developments 
in the Paper Industry 


Domestic and Foreign 


The following abstracts are of the latest de- 
velopments found in the foreign press and the - 
domestic and foreign patent offices. Photo- 
stats and translations of complete articles and 
patents can be obtained at cost price. 


and the dry end of the machine. An 
impregnated textile belt or a steel belt 
may be used as the water-impervious 
carrier belt. The arrangement is 
shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tion. 

The common endless belt (C) runs 
over all the individual machines. This 





alcohol such as methanol or ethy! alco- 

hol. A small amount of a lead salt, such as lead acetate, may 
be added to remove the color. The filtered lye is distilled to 
separate the alcohol and treated with quicklime to regenerate 
caustic soda. The lye may be used again or evaporated to 
dryness. R. Winternitz, Prague, Czecho-Slovakia. British 
Patent No. 303,482. 


Wood Grinding Machine 


HE grinder is provided with a pocket for holding the 
wood to be ground and also with wood feeding means 
which are adapted to engage the wood in the pocket to force 








the same against the grindstone. A number of driving 
devices act to apply driving forces to the feeding device. 
Controlling means operate automatically to bring the driv- 
ing device action on the feeding means consecutively. R. E. 
Reade, White Plains, N. Y., assignor, International Paper 
Co., New York, N. Y. Patent No. 1,705,097. n 


Cylinder Wire Board and Pulp Machines 


HILE a single endless wet felt runs over all the cylinder 
wires in the machines that have been built up to the 
present time provided with a number of cylinder wires, this 
felt taking up the paper webs from the individual wires 
and leading them together to the wet press, the new inven- 
tion consists of an arrangement in which each cylinder wire 
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paper machine possesses its own endless felt. This felt 
serves to take up the paper web from the couch roll, while 
a conveyor belt runs over all the cylinder wires and serves 
to take up the individual paper webs one after the other. The 
paper webs coming from the cylinder wires are dehydrated 
between the felt and the water-impervious conveyor belt. 
They are couched together and the felt is separated from the 
carrier belt which is common to all the separate felts. The 
web then proceeds to the next cylinder wire and is then car- 
ried over without preliminary pressing to the wet presses 


belt is provided at one end with the 
tension roller (G) and at the other end with two guide rollers 
(H) and (I), which carry the web directly to the conveyor felt 
of the wet rolls. The advantage of the new construction of 
the machine lies in the effective dehydration which takes 
place in the individual cylinder wire machines (K). Not 
merely is preliminary pressing of the webs, which has been 
necessary up to the present time, eliminated (this was usually 
accomplished by means of moistened rollers), but the paper 
web is also no longer pressed due to the effective dehydration. 
A. Purkert, German Patent No. 464,278. 


Operating a Pulp Digester 
ULPWOOD is digested under 
pressure in closed digesters. The 

method for reducing the pressure in 
the digester immediately before the 
discharging and after the digesting 
process has terminated consists in 
conducting the digesting liquid from 
the digester to a separate gas and 
steam liberating vessel under a re- 
duced pressure, and liberating steam 
and gas from the digesting liquid in 
this vessel. The liquid is returned to 
the digester. E. Morterud, Torderod, itt 
Norway. U. S. Patent No. 1, 703,745. 


Pulp From Wood 
PROCESS hasbeen described in 
German Patent No. 395,192, which 

is in addition to German Patent No. 
391,713, for the distintegration of wood in the form of chips. 
This process consists in digesting the chips in a dilute solution 
of sodium hydroxide. They are then washed and treated with 
a two to five per cent concentrated nitric acid solution or a 
corresponding mixture of sodium nitrate and mineral acid. Then 
the mass is washed again and neutralized and worked up 
in the usual manner. It has now been found that in such 
cases, where the chips are not too large, that is, when the 
thickness of the chips is not greater than two to three mm., 
pulp can be made from this raw material without the neces- 
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- sity of subjecting it to a preliminary alkaline digestion. In 


such cases, the strength of the nitric acid is increased to 
approximately seven per cent and the temperature is main- 
tained as close as possible to the boiling point, that is, be- 
tween 94 and 96 degrees C. The duration of the treatment 
is somewhat longer than before, being prolonged to approxi- 
mately six hours. Furthermore, the digestion is carried out 
in open digesters without pressure, and the nitrous gases 
which are evolved during the process are collected and re- 
covered. Dr. Paul Krais, German Patent No. 464,240. 


Absorptivity of Lignin 
SERIES of experiments were carried out with the idea of 
substantiating the contention that lignin has an amor- 


phous, gel-like character. The absorbtivity of lignin of different 
origin for acids, alkalis, iodine, dyestuffs was tested in such 
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Fully Protected by Patents in 
United States and Canada 


Stock of 5% to 8% consistency is becoming more and 


more common in pulp and paper mill operation and to suc- 


cessfully agitate heavy stock in the storage chests is a real 


problem. 


We have developed and patented an agitator pump 


which will do this work and have several dozen in opera- 


tion under various conditions and on various materials. 





Horizontal Type Agitator Pump 


You will want to know more 
about this agitator. 


We will be glad to tell you 
about it. 


— 
Write Today 
=?) 


HAYTON PUMP & BLOWER CO. 


Appleton, Wis. 
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a manner that variable quantities of lignin were shaken 
for two minutes in a well-closed flask with a definite quan- 
tity of the foreign substance that is to be absorbed, and the 
content of the substance is volumetrically determined in an 
aliquot portion of the filtrate. It can be concluded that the 
lignins obtained by the Wilstaetter process represent nega- 
tively charged gels, which are able to absorb basic substances, 
such as alkali lyes, ammonia, basic dyestuffs, to a greater 
or lesser degree. Acid substances are also absorbed in small 
proportions. Due to the fact that these processes are des- 
cribable by straight line relations, all these processes point 


to the formation of solid solutions. However, inasmuch as 


a reversible equilibrium does not set in, it must be assumed 
that a secondary chemical reaction sets in after normal 
absorption. Neutral salts, such as potassium chloride, silver 
nitrate are not absorbed by lignin, but acid salts, such as 
potassium bisulphite are. E. Wedekind, and G. Garre, Zeit- 
schrift fuer angewandte Chemie, volume 41, pages 107ff. 


Sulphur Dioxide, Heat and Material Weight Balance 


ULPHUR dioxide, water vapor and liquor are separated 
out during the sulphite process. About forty per cent 
of the sulphur dioxide can be recovered. The heat carried 
away by this gas and also in the liquor cannot be accurately 
determined. It is assumed that it amounts to between ten 
and fifteen per cent of the total heat added to the digestion 
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Fig. 2- Relation between Seon liquor, _ 
tower liquor, recovery and Sulphur consumption 


process. Not much attention has been given to the relief 
gases, however, as far as their composition is concerned. It 
is, however, dependent on the digester pressure and the 
temperature. The gases in the gas space of a digester con- 
sists essentially of sulphur dioxide and water vapor. 

A series of equations are developed for expressing the 
composition of the relief gases in any state, dependent on 
the pressure and temperature. The graphicals circulation 
can be carried out with the aid of Figure 1. A straight 
line drawn from the pressure read off on the digester mano- 
meter (right scale) through the temperature observed on the 


digester thermometer (middle scale) gives on the left scale - 


the composition of the gases in the gas space in the digester, 
when it is assumed that the temperature is the actual average 
temperature in the digester. It is understandable that varia- 
tion in the temperature at one point or another in the digester 
may have a considerable influence on these results. 
Caleulations are also carried out to determine the con- 
sumption of heat and its distribution. The sulphur consump- 
tion is also gone into. Figure 2 shows the relation between 
the digestion liquor, the tower liquor, recovery and sulphur 
consumption. All possible relationships between these factors 
are indicated. It is claimed that many paper mills which are 
not clear regarding the recovery operation or which do not 
know the reason for their high sulphur consumption can 
advantageously make use of this chart to learn how to 
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better their operations, using, of course, carefully 
factors applying to their own operations. Many mills may 
find that it is not at all possible to reduce their sulphur 
consumption under the conditions that they operate. A high 
consumption of sulphur is mostly caused by a too high con- 
sumption of digestion liquor per ton of stock. This affords 
an opportunity of seeking the fault in the recovery operation.. 
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Fig 1- SO, Content in Relef Gases in Relation 
to Pressure and Temperature in Digester 


High consumption of sulphur can first be reduced by more 
effective utilization of the digester space, which means 
filling the digester as full as possible with the pulpwood. 
The sulphur consumption which is indicated in Figure 2 
does not include the losses which take place in the prepara- 
tion of the liquor. Hence, the results obtained from this 
chart must be multiplied by some suitable factor in order 
to obtain the true consumption of sulphur. G. Soltau, Der 
Papierfabrikant, volume 26, pages 550 to 554. 


Digesting Pulp With Hot Water as Heating Medium 


HE disadvantages of the digestion of pulpwood with the 
aid of steam in the indirect process are discussed, par- 
ticularly from the standpoint of the heat transmitting pro- 
perties of the steam. In the direct method of pulpwood 
digestion, attention is called to the long digestion period, 
the loss due to condensates and the dilution of the digestion 
liquor. It was, therefore, thought advisable to see whether 
or not these disadvantages could:be overcome by the use of 
another heating medium besides steam. Hot water is sug- 
gested. The thermal conditions applying to the use of hot 
water are discussed. 
It is indicated that the loss of heat due to the conversion 
of water into steam and then to the condensation of steam 
into water is avoided when hot water is employed. The 
process is claimed to be simpler. The boiler is filled with 
water and the temperature corresponds to the saturation 
pressure. The pressure amounts to six atmospheres and the 
temperature of the hot water 164 degrees C. The hot water 
is passed through the heating coils or chambers of the di- 
gesters and then returns to the boiler or hot water heater, 
in which it is again brought up to 164 degrees C. A circula- 
ting: pump is used to overcome the loss of pressure in the 
pipes. The thermal conditions involved in this heating process 
are mathematically determined. The rapidity of the flow of 
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INSULATING PAPERS 


Papers for insulating purposes must be free from magnetic 
material. Our IMPROVED I IRON EXTRACTORS are designed 
for this purpose, made in sizes to meet machine capacities, Baby 
26”, Giant 106” long. 


Hundreds of these EXTRACTORS are in use in the United 
States, Canada and Europe. 


Write for Bulletins and full data. 


THE ROLAND T. OAKES CO. 


HOLYOKE, MASS. 
Electrical Specialists Established 1885 


ARM-O-LITE : 


A New and truly wonderful Felt Washing Compound indorsed by some 
of the best Paper Mills, who are steady users. ARM-O-LITE washes 
felts cleaner and quicker, leaves them soft and pliable, prolonging the 
life of the felt. We guarantee it. Let us tell you about ARM-O-LITE 
Selt Washing Compound. 
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ARMSTRONG CHEMICAL. CO., INC. 


CLEMENTS-WHITE TRADING CO. . Manufacturers 
HOLYOKE, MASS. 
Exclusive New England Representatives East Syracuse, N. Y. 
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Air Rotor—Water Impeller—Motor 
All on one shaft to save power and floor space 
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No noisy gears or chains—no slip- 
ping belts to waste power in the 
Jennings Flat Box Pump. The 
vacuum pump’s efficiency is not im- 
paired by having to handle water. 
Compact and reliable, Jennings de- 
sign assures uninterrupted, low cost 
service for months at a time. Send 
for descriptive bulletins. 
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hot water snd the variation in temperature and its rise from 
a low to the high point are also discussed. 

In order to shorten the digestion process, it is merely 
necessary to increase the rapidity of the circulation of the 
hot water. Thvs when the rapidity of the flow is increased 
to three meters per second, then the ‘maximum temperature 
of 148 degrees C is reached within the total seven and one 
half hours of digestion. The transmission of heat and there- 
with the digestion, can be regulated in very simple fashion 
by the control of the speed of circulation of the hot water. It 
is also recommended that the pressure of the hot water 
should be increased to seven or even eight atmospheres and 
the temperature to 170 or 175 degrees C. The amount of hot 
water that must be circulated through the digester under 
these conditions during the first stage of digestion and par- 
ticularly during that stage wherein the cooking is brought 
to a finish can be considerably reduced. Leo Friedlaender, 
Der Papierfabrikant, volume 26, pages 789-91. 


Refining Paper and Pulp 


E refining engine, which is used for this purpose and 
which is seen in the accompanying illustration, 
consists of a casing (6) and a packing gland 
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mounted in this casing and provided with means 
for supporting this gland and normally preventing 
its removal. These means are themselves removable to per- 
mit removal of the packing gland as a unit. L. H. Wessel, 
Laneaster, Ohio, assignor, The Hermann Manufacturing Co., 
Lancaster, Ohio. United States Patent No. 1,706,944. 


Recent Technical Developments in Paper and Pulp 
in Norway 


PREREQUISITE for obtaining a uniform stock is the use « 


of graphical methods for recording the pressure and tem- 
perature during the digestion process so that the various 
characteristics of the stock obtained in single digestions 
from mixtures of wood can be equalized. As effective as 
possible, circulation of the digestion liquor in the digester 
and also of the stock in the stuff chest or mixing tanks 
wherein the contents of various digesters are mixed to- 
gether are also important. The determination of the mois- 
ture content of masses of pulp is carried out by measuring 
the electrical capacity of an entire mass, which is placed 
within a suitable frame, wherein the electrical capacity is 
measured and the moisture content is calculated with the 
aid of tables. 

The advantages and the disadvantages of various methods 
for the determination of the bleachability of pulp are des- 
eribed, and the permanganate method is declared to be the 
one which should gradually replace the direct methods. The 
Bergman method has been found to be the best theoretically. 
S. Schmidt-Nielsen, Papir Journalen, volume 15, pages 305ff. 

Rosin Precipitates 

‘O main types of “rosin precipitates” are distinguished, 

one a lighter rosin of light greenish yellow to dark brown 

color, somewhat soft and loose, very sticky which is en- 

countered only and ‘most characteristically in the sulphite 

process, and the other a darker, almost black, quite compact 

and hard form of a more or less pitchy character. The first 

type is usually known as sulphite rosin and the latter type 

as grinding or pressing rosin. The present investigation is 

concerned with the quantitative chemical composition of the 
“rosin precipitates”. 

After the raw material, contaminated by fibers and mineral 
matter, has been extracted with the aid of alcohol, ether 


and acetone, the alcoholic extract is analyzed by the Sand- 





* quality of the paper prepared from it. Bleached sulphite 





















































quist method with certain modifications. The Sandquist 
method is described in the article on tow oil in Ing. Vet. 
Akad, Handlingar, Stockholm, number 10, year 1922. The 
result shows a “rosin” content, which consists of almost 
the same proportions of inert substances (residue after saponi- 
fication with alcoholic potassium hydroxide of the fraction 
imsoluble from the start in one per cent sodium hydroxide 
solution), and resinic acids and fatty acids. The close agree- 
ment between the analytical data of the resinic and fatty 
acids finally obtained as far as the carbon and hydrogen 
content are concerned, the acid and saponification numbers 
and the iodine coefficient, which made necessary further 
treatment of this fraction. Additional research has been 
started along these lines with the idea of establishing the 
characteristic properties of the “rosin precipitates” that are 
obtained in the manufacture of half stuff and whole stuff. 
A. Tyden, A contribution from the Technical High School 
in Stockholm, Svensk Papp. Tidn., volume 31, pages 265ff. 


Paper Stock Density Regulator 


HE accompanying illustration shows an apparatus used 

for regulating the density of paper stock. The stock 
working engine or jordan engine is shown at (5). A — 
(1) is connected with this engine and is provided. 
compartment (2) into which the stock is fed from the Senden 
engine. Means are shown at (3) for varying the height of 
this compartment as well as at (13) which is a piston float 











which can be pushed down into the compartment, while the 
sleeve (3) serves to increase the height of the compartment 
to the desired point. Variation of the height of the compart- 
ment serves to vary the effective action of the jordan engine 
upon the stock; Water is fed to the stock through the line 
(7) in response to its density. A valve (8) is placed on this 
water line and this valve is c to the float (13) which 
is contained in the compartment (2). Suitable connection is 
made between the valve and thé ffoat. fs B. Wells, Rittman, 
Ohio, assignor, The Ohio Boxboard Co. Cleveland, Ohio. 
United States Patent No. 1,707,966. pare 


Sizing Quality and Degree of Beating of Pulp 
aa were made to determine the relationship 
between the degree of beating of the pulp and the sizing 


was used. Hand-made samples were prepared. The Lampen 
ball mill was used to. beat the pulp. BR  ewrdig espe aban 
used to determine the sizing quality. A flotation bath of one- 
tenth of one per cent sodium hydroxide with phenol- 
phthalein, mixed with powdered sugar, as indicator was used 
in one instance; a flotation bath of one per cent ammonium 
sulphocyanide solution with iron chloride solution as an 
indicator in another; © Se en ee eee 
iron chloride powder, mixed with powdered sugar, 
indicator in the third; tuk flotation bath tn the fourth method. 
Exact details are given of the preparation of the samples 
s paper and pulp. The testing methods were described 
nm full detail. Various Gteetadin ts ths vonulee tuaal 
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60 BOLTON BANDLESS 
\ JORDAN PLUGS 


Sitti the plugs with the 
a9? inverted wedges 
are now in operati five years and never a com- 


plaint. Equipped with Bronze or Steel Knives. One plug takes any size knife 
34” to 4%” cut. May we send you the facts? 


JOHN W.BOLTON & SONS, Incorporated 




















































LAWRENCE . MAREACTEUSEE SS 
Lift Pickles’ Patent 
Electrically Automatic Steam Regulator 
sem se . aR 
ROEPER TYPE “R” P aper Making Machines 
Electric Hoist will do the 
Se oe eee Which absolutely control the drying of the 
low. Send for Bulletin. sheet. Installed on sixty days’ trial 
Roeper Crane & Hoist Works, Inc. 
1724 N. 10th St., Reading, Pa. W. F. PICKLES Buckland, Conn. 
Member of Electric Hoist Manufacturers Association 














FITCHBURG DUCK MILLS 


ESTABLISHED 1844 


414 Duck Mill Road, FITCHBURG, MASS. 





Manufacturers of 


TRIUNE and MULTIPLE PLY 


CANVAS DRYER FELTS. 


OUR NEW 300-INCH LOOM 
WHICH IS MAKING A onver | 
FELT 288 INCHES IN WIDTH 


Fine Faced “English Woven” Felts for Fine Papers in 
Two, Three, Four, Five and Six Ply 
60 Inches to 288 Inches in Width. 


ABSOLUTELY NO FELT MARKS IN PAPER 
TRIUNE Three Ply Felts for extra long service and large production 
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. A comparison of 


are very close to those obtained with the ink method, 


It is apparent that the sodium hydroxide solution exerts a 
solvent action on both sizing bodies. J. Berger, Der Papier- 
fabrikant, volume 26, pages 561-5. 


Paper Pulp Making Apparatus 


E apparatus, which is shown in the accompanying il- 
I lustration, is designed for the purpose of removing the 
impurities in pulp. The pulp passes into an apparatus which 

















is composed of a number of compartments. Each compart- 
ment is provided with a cylinder which is open at the ends 
and which is connected. by lateral tubes to the preceding 
compartment. Connection is also made between these com- 
partments and a water tank (0). The mixture of water and 
pulp circulates through the different compartments and 
finally leaves the apparatus through the outlet pipe (p). The 
pumps (r), (s), (t) and (u) remove the impurities which 
collect in the funnel-shaped bottoms (q) of the several com- 
partments and the pump (u) finally delivers the impurities 
to the filter (v)* through the pipe (u’). S. Milne, British 
Patent No. 291,154. 


Treating Waste Sulphite Liquor 


E important step in the treatment of waste sulphite 
liquor is to add a reagent in solid phase form and in rela- 
tive excess amount to an alkaline solution of the sulphite 
liquor. The major portion of the calcium lignin sulphonic 
acid constituent has first been removed from the liquor be- 
fore it is treated in this manner. Hence, a substantially 
complete decomposition and precipitation of the remaining 
lignin sulphonic acid combination is effected. The precipitate 
that is formed in this manner is separated out together with 
its associated unconsumed reagent. It is used to effect the 
decomposition and precipitation of the major amount of 
calcium lignin sulphonic acid constituent in a quantity of 
original sulphite liquor. G. C. Howard, Seattle, Wash. United 
States Patent No. 1,699,845. 


Digestion of Pulp 


TRAW stock is cut up by mechanical means so that a 
mass of small pieces is formed. This mass is then placed 
within an autoclave which is provided with steam circulation. 
The digestion liquor, which is a mixture of gluten, casein, 
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material. The mixture is allowed to boil for eight hours, 
whereat the pressure is increased to one 

atmospheres. Towards the end of the cooking, the 
is allowed to flow through an animal charcoal or other 
with the result that the color is removed and it is 
available for subsequent digestions, after water has 
added in the proper proportion as well as the corresponding 
quantities of other substances. The straw is converted 
a fibrous mass which can be further disintegra 
up into a pulp. The mass is bleached and treated as usual in 
the papermaking process. G. A. Paulin, M. Ryndzunsky 
E. Trinquesse, Paris, France, Austrian Patent No. 109,984. 


Change in Tearing Length, Stretch, Double Folding 
Number and Sizing Quality in Glazing Paper 
LARGE number of different papers were tested such as 

unsized printing paper consisting of mechanical wood 
pulp and chemical wood pulp, writing papers of various 
weights, etc. The results of the test are given in a series of 
tabulations in the original article. It was found that papers 
with a high weight per unit area were preferabie for this test, 
as the strength figures are too small and vary too greatly in 
thin papers. The glazing of the paper was accomplished by 
means of an experimental calender roll. Exact conditions 
of the pressure, etc. during the glazing process were worked 
out. 
The strength of the paper increased very little on glazing 
in the case of thin papers (50 to 60 grams per square meter). 

The tearing length increased by five to six per cent in the 

case of thicker papers with a higher chemical pulp content. 

The increase in the tearing length was greatest in the case of 

papers made from chemical pulp alone, this being approxi- 

mately nine to eleven per cent. The degree of beating and 
the ash content play no important role in the increase of 
the strength characteristics of the paper. It :was found in 
testing a paper made from straight rag stock and also one 
made from half rag stock and half chemical pulp that these 
papers did not undergo a greater increase in strength on 
glazing than did the papers made entirely from chemical 
pulp. This increase was nine to eleven per cent. However, 
the stretch and the folding number was considerably more 
increased than the tearing length. The stretch increased for 
the most part by twenty to thirty per cent, and this increase 
also reached as high as seventy per cent in certain instances; 
the increase in the folding coefficient was mostly between 
thirty to fifty per cent. The folding coefficient was often twice 
as great when glazing was carried out. 

The sizing quality of the paper behaved differently as far 
as the other factors and properties of the paper are concerned. 

The sizing quality decreased with glazing. This decrease 

was very considerable, being from one-third to one-half, and 

in certain very unfavorable cases the sizing quality of the 
paper was one-tenth of what it was before glazing. 

A marked difference was observed in making the sizing 
quality test by the flotation method. The ink broke through 
the paper only at certain spots in the case of the machine- 
finished paper, while in the case of the glazed paper, the ink 
broke through evenly all over the surface. This took place 
in considerably less time than in the first instance. 

There are two possibilities of explaining this behavior. 

The glazing operation can itself injure. sizing 

of the paper, and the latter can also be unfavorably aff 

by the moisture. The first is a purely physical process, 
the second is a chemical-physical process. When it is con- 
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pressure of the calender rolls must break this film. Dr. von 
Possanner, Der Papierfabrikant, volume 26, pages 453-62. 


Bleaching Pulp 


EMICAL wood pulp, which is obtained by the digestion 
of wood with the aid of a digestion liquor containing 


hypochlorite solution. L. Bradley, Montclair, 
N. J. and E. P. McKeefe, New York, N. Y. United States 
Patent No. 1,705,897. 
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The Town Crier of Today 


Oyez! Oyez! Oyez! All men are commanded to give ear, 
for neither government nor business can continue without a concert 
of action based upon a mutual understanding. 






From medieval times to the present day, the Crier has served 
to give publicity to proclamations. True enough, he is to be found 
today only as a relic of court room procedure. But once it was his 










mayor or merchant had some important news to proclaim to the 
listening populace. 








Now we do it better. We reach the eye rather than the ear. 
Whether it be a proclamation of thanksgiving or an announcement 
of wares to vend, the printed sheet, pervasive, persistent and easy 
to understand, takes the message and spreads it with diligence and 
certainty. Paper has become the Public Crier. 
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HAMMERMILL PAPER COMPANY 


Erie, Pennsylvania 








serious business to let the wide world know that king or council, . 
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New York, June 1, 1929. 
A encing there are signs that the industry is com- 





mencing to anticipate the quiet period that it usually 
encounters during the summer, and that manufac- 
- turers and merchants are starting to prepare for the slowing 
down of their market, thus far business in paper has held 
up decidedly well and is of about as broad dimensions as 
anyone within the industry could reasonably expect at this 
time of the year. Demand is good but it is reserved. -Con- 
sumers, or converters or jobbers are not rushing in to ac- 
quire supplies of paper and board; they are purchasing in 
a more or less regular manner but they are covering known 
requirements almost exclusively, and in instances where 
their immediate needs have diminished, they have reduced 
their buying in like proportion. 

In a general sense, the industry is characterized by fair 
activity. Mills in a great majority of cases are managing 
to operate at a moderate percentage of capacity. Taking 
all the paper and board bills of the country as a group, it can 
be stated that present production is somewhere in the vicinity 
of 80 to 85 per cent of their capacity, according to a compila- 
tion made by an authority in the industry. This is not bad, 
everything considered, and doubtless represents greater 
manufacturing activity than the industry has been blessed 
with, on an average, during the last few years. There is 
keen competition for business, of course; the paper industry 
has rarely, if ever, known a time when this wasn’t the case. 
Yet prices on the whole are well stabilized, and are holding 
their own on most classes of paper. Instances come to 
light now and then of price-cutting but this is to be expected 
in a competitive market such as exists for paper, and it 
can be said that in most cases prices are being maintained 
while in some few instances there is an upward trend in 
market values. 

The production of paper in the United States in March, 
according to identical mill reports to the American Paper 
and ‘Pulp Association, totaled 591.204 tons, showing an ap- 
preciable increase over the 542,076 tons produced in the 
preceding month, and compared with 598,591 tons in January 
this year, and 577,955 tons in March last year. This repre- 
sented a gain of 2.3 per cent over the output in March, 1928. 
All grades excepting newsprint, wrapping and hanging reg- 
istered increases over last year. Paperboard showed an in- 
crease of 10.5 per cent, bag paper a gain of 10.2 per cent, 
felts and building 10.5 per cent, writing 3.6 per cent, and 
tissue 1.3 per cent. Shipments from mills during March 
aggregated 608,922 tons, which were in excess of the pro- 
duction for the month, and compared with 550,456 tons 
shipped in the preceding month, and registering an increase 
of 6 per cent over the shipments in the corresponding month 
a year ago. Stocks on hand at mills decreased from a total 
of 270,907 tons of all grades at the end of February last to 
252,835 tons at the end of March. Compared with a year 
ago, the only inventory increases were in hanging and paper- 
board, with the latter showing the more substantial gain. 

Production of newsprint in the United States in April 
amounted to 118,679 tons and shipments from mills were 
121,548 tons, showjng an increase in both output and ship- 
ments as compared with 114,586 tons produced and 120,003 
tons shipped in the preceding month, according to the News 
Print Service Bureau. Production in Canada in April reached 
221,784 tons, against 218,147 tons in March, and shipments 
were 220,270 tons, contrasted with 219,739 tons in the pre- 
ceding month. The total United States and Canadian pro- 
duction during April was 340,463 tons and shipments ag- 
gregated 341,818 tons, compared with 332,733 tons produced 
and 339,742 tons shipped in March. During April, 20,950 
tons of newsprint were made in Newfoundland and 1,424 tons 





in Mexico, so that the total North American production for 
the month amounted to 362,837 tons. The Canadian mills 
produced 75,776 tons more newsprint in the first four months 
of 1929 than in the same time of 1928, which was an increase 
of 10 per cent. The United States output was 10,331 tons, 
or 2 per cent, less than in the first four months of last year. 
Production in Newfoundland was 8,224 tons, or 11 per cent, 
more, and in Mexico 1,358 tons more, making a total increase 
for North America of 75,027 tons, or 6 per cent, over the 
first four months of 1928. During April the Canadian mills 
operated at 85.5 per cent of their rated capacity, United 
States mills at 81.4 per cent, and the Newfoundland mills at 
102.3 per cent. Stocks of newsprint at Canadian mills 
totaled 25,741 tons at the end of April and at U. S. mills 
27,102 tons, making a combined total of 52,843 tons, which 
was equivalent to 3.4 days’ average production. 

Production of paper board in the United States showed a 
slight decline in April as compared with the preceding month, 
totaling 250,957 net tons, against 256,118 tons in March, but 
a large increase over the 221,079 tons produced in April, 
1928. Board mills produced at 87.1 per cent of their rated 
capacity during April, contrasted with 88.9 per cent in the 
preceding month and 80.4 per cent in April last year. New 
orders received by manufacturers called for a total of 250,577 
tons of board in April, against 266,895 tons in the preceding 
month, and unfilled orders held at the end of April were for 
98,162 tons, contrasted with 96,209 tons a month earlier. 
Shipments of board from mills in April aggregated 247,984 
tons, against 258,604 tons in March, and stocks of board at 
mills at the close of April were 57,678 tons, compared with 
54,982 tons ‘a month previously. Production of board in the 
first four months of this year reached a total of 983,399 
tons, showing an appreciable rise over the 864,167 tors pro- 
duced in the corresponding period a year ago, according to 
the U. S. Department of Commerce’s monthly statistical 
summary of the board manufacturing industry. 

Consumption of newsprint is holding up to a comparatively 
high level, and quotations appear to be fully stabilized on the 
basis announced earlier in the year. There is a steady move- 
ment of wrapping and tissue papers into consuming channels 
at maintained prices. Kraft mills are reported generally 
to be well sold, and to be running at a good rate of capacity. 
Fine papers are in consistent demand, with high-grade rag- 
content lines sharing well in the business being placed. Prices 
of fine papers are steady to firm. Book papers are in fair 
call although the bulk of the movement at present continues 
to be on contracts. Fancy papers and specialties are enjoying 
a moderately large demand, with those items for summer 
consumption having moved freely of late. 

Quotations on paper board evince a strengthening tendency. 
Mills in the East are quoting $37.50 a ton delivered in New 
York City for filled news board, and $35 for plain chip board, 
and reports allege that a further advance of $2.50 per ton 
is being considered by manufacturers. Strawboard is quoted 
at $50 a ton delivered New York. 

Announcement is made by Lewis Jennings that he has 
resigned from the firm of E. Butterworth. & Co., Inc., im- 
porters of and dealers in paper manufacturers’ suppliés, of 
15 East Twenty-sixth street, New York. Mr. Jennings has 
been with the Butterworth organization for many years, and 
has been in charge of the New York City branch ever since 
the death of James Pirnie about ten years ago. 


The Saranac Pulp.and Paper Company, of Plattsburg, N. Y., 
has filed notice Of an increase in its capital stock from 25,- 
000 to 35,000 shares of stock, of which 10,000 are preferred 
shares of $100 value each, and 25,000 are no par common. 
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DIAMOND 
- Liquid Chlorine ~ 


The bleaching of paper and paper products requires 
a Liquid Chlorine of uniform high quality—that is 
why Diamond Liquid Chlorine is now being used so 
successfully by numerous pulp and paper mills 
throughout the country, 


The large Diamond plants, centrally located at 
Painesville, Ohio and served by three trunk lines, 
assure quick availability of Diamond Liquid Chlorine 
in any quantity, at any time. 


Diamond Alkali Company 


PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 
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Papermaking Rags 


Most grades of rags for papermaking are enjoying a fairly 
good demand and yet the market as a whole is not as active 
as it was until recently. While consumers are buying in a 
moderate manner, and in the aggregate are absorbing sup- 
plies of comparatively large volume, there is not the snap 
to the demand that was such a cardinal feature of the 
market a month or so ago, and the simmering down of de- 
mand from some quarters is viewed as the usual market de- 
velopment that occurs along about this time of the year 
when paper manufacturers begin to look forward to the 
customary dull summer period and confine their purchases 
of raw material principally to immediately needed supplies. 

There is, however, the factor of supply, as well as demand, 
which is helping to sustain market values of papermaking 
rags at present, and making for decided price steadiness. 
Dealers put a great deal of emphasis on the supply situation 
—the comparative low level of rag stocks and the small in- 
coming amounts from production and collection sources, due 
to quietness in the clothing manufacturing industries and the 
resultant small output of new cotton cuttings; the limited 
collections of old rags throughout the country, and the in- 
creasing difficulty in obtaining usual supplies of most rags 
abroad where consumption is on the rise and where prices in 
frequent instances are above a parity with market levels 
ruling here. Consequently, there is little pressure to sell 
rags, less than normally, in fact, and the scarcity of certain 
grades is so pronounced that market values are affected 
appreciably, being kept very firm regardless of how much 
demand emanates from consuming mills. 

New cotton cuttings are slightly quieter than they were, 
but quoted prices are maintained, and dealers assert that 
they are not receiving anything like usual tities from 
clothing houses. Fine paper mills for a time bought cuttings 
freely, and it is presumed that most of them covered their 
requirements for a while and are now enabled to buy with 
more reserve. No. 1 white shirt cuttings are quoted firmly 
at 11 cents per pound f. o. b. shipping points in most cases 
although it is said to be possible to buy a little under this 
price level or in the vicinity of 10.50 to 10.75 cents at dealers’ 
points. Fancy shirt cuttings are selling at 6.50 cents, new 
light silesias at 8 to 8.25 cents, unbleached musiins at 11 
cents, new blue overall cuttings at 8 cents, O. D. khaki cut- 
tings at 6.25 cents, soft black silesias at 4.75 cents, and 
washables at 5.50 cents, f. o. b. shipping points. 

Old white cottons exhibit a steady price tone, with dealers 
generally asking at least 5.50 cents for No. 1 repacked whites 
and well above this figure for some qualities, while No. 2 re- 
packed white are held at 2.75 to 3 cents per pound at ship- 
ping points. Repacked thirds and blues are quoted at 2.50 
to 2.75. cents f. o. b. shipping points, with up to 3 cents 
asked for some packings, and rough blues are readily fetching 
1.90 to 2 cents a pound. Twos and blues are reported quoted 
at 3 to 3.25 cents a pound at dealers’ points, and paper mills 
are said to have granted a little in excess of these prices for 
special quality packing for particular purposes. 

The demand for roofing rags continues fair. It is noted 
that felt paper manufacturers have let down somewhat in 
their buying, yet they are absorbing practically all of the 
supply offered them within certain price bounds, and No. 1 
domestic roofing stock or cloth strippings is selling at 1.90 
to 2 cents a pound at shipping points, and No. 2 domestic 
at 1.50 cents. Foreign dark colored cottons, which corres- 
pond with our domestic No. 2 roofing rags, are bringing 1.60 
and 1.65 cents a pound ex dock New York in sales to roofing 
paper mills, and a feature in the market for these rags is 
the readiness with which consumers are taking spot lots 
offered to them from time to time. 
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Foreign rags in general are marked by moderately good 
demand, and are firm quotably. Importers stress the trouble 
they are experiencing in buying abroad, and the stiff prices 
they have to meet to secure supplies. 

Average quotations f. o. b. shipping points and ex dock 
New York are as follows: 


New Stock New York and Chicago 
White shirt cuttings, No. 1 ...........eseeeeees 10.50-11.00 
White shirt cuttings, No. 3... cccccsccccccics 7.00- 7.50 
PRE Ge CURIE ooo v'0.0 00s ckactupacsécsrees 6.50— 6.75 
MN TER, Ss hein skccnntecatsbacatcatued 5.50— 5.75 
SC RE re ee cy ee et PETE 11.00-11.25 
I MUO ais cy k 6 60s cans cerned deneees 9.50-10.00 
Overall cuttings, Dims oo. oc ccccscccvescecvecse 7.75— 8.00 
ME = 5h 5 ores eviectcocstghassbiesseainte 4.75- 5.00 
Rees Gammaletees |... . nas kee ves ch eseieresecence 8.25- 8.50 
Canton flannels, bleached .............eeeee+- 9.75—10.00 
Canton flannels, unbleached .............+++.+ 8.75- 9.00 
Shoe cuttings, bleached .........-..ceceeseeees 7.75— 8.00 
Shoe cuttings, unbleached .............-e.se005 7.00- 7.25 
EEE OELT ERE E EE PET OT Oe re 8.00— 8.25 
CL TA, BRE SIN 6 cv Eiicc cc ccnceeeees dnvevee 6.25— 6.50 
Miiwed Khakl Cuttings 2. cincscccdccccaccecesece 5.25-.5.50 
CT SINE Fcc cuwncen sGbcdedeasdesee ce 3.25-— 3.50 
CRS GRUINIRS 6. «fh See diin ss Heiden sides 3.25— 3.50 
Linens, No. 1, white foreign ............se+e+% 14.00-15.00 
EAS BOE TONE 65s ooo Sovdcccccavecstoseens 3.00— 3.25 

Old Stock— 

Wales, 306. 1 VORNE, in. so +6 aubkes Uodececeses 5.50— 6.50 
Whites, No. 2, repacked ..........ceeseeceeces 2.75- 3.00 
Wee, NIE: CUTIE ik 5 hws on coo Vet sebadeceuaes 2.00— 2.25 
MPU, GRUNGE WHO 0 5 Sb Sev cccidctcsicseccess 1.85- 2.00 
MN GUNOIIN. 65 bau 4 évin va cae a bes eckueettseeus 5.00— 5.25 
Teatee ome Binss, TOMGM oisied sco ccnnccecénueces 1.90— 2.10 
Thirds and blues, repacked .............seeeees 2.50— 2.75 
MO es waren c i saabad eaeevincten 4.10— 4.25 
Ss CO POD k,n cascddecccabenscnaced 4.25— 4.50 
PM ee, WD a. os vice cvccectsecusteseans 4.25- 4.50 
Roofing, No. 1 (cloth strippings) .............. 1.90- 2.00 
NE ER UE pc n icc cesedpsvtdecscsnbawussene 1.45- 1.50 
Linsey garments, foreign ............eesseee0% 1.80- 1.85 
Dark colored cottons, foreign ...........++s+e0: 1.60— 1.65 
pe. ene Pere AP Poneto 3.75— 4.00 
Cay Tee, Rs oon a cc cactionedeasesen ten 4.00— 4.50 
Weitto These, BOOM «oo. cians ies tadecines sce 7.50— 8.00 
Light prints, extra foreign ...........+eseeee0s 2.00— 2.25 


Rope and Bagging 

A distinctly firm price tone prevails in the old rope market; 
demand for this papermaking raw material is pronounced, and 
consumers are reported freely taking about all the supply 
coming in to the market. Old rope is scarce, particularly 
domestic old manila rope. This seems proved by the sharp 
rise in prices during the last several months, and the fact 
that imported old rope now is bringing the same value as is 
the domestic article—something that has not been witnessed 
in this market in a long time. Papermakers are paying 5 
cents and more per pound at dealers’ shipping points for No. 
1 domestic old manila rope, and 5 cents ex dock New York 
for No. 1 foreign old rope. Sales of domestic have been made 
up to 5.25 cents, it is said, and it is stated-also that possibly 
a little higher than 5 cents has been obtained for imported 
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SULPHURIC 
ACID 


Aluminum Sulphate 
Glauber’s Salt 
Disodium Phosphate 
Trisodium Phosphate 
Muriatic Acid 
Acetic Acid 
Sodium Sulphide 
(Chip Patented} 
Anhydrous Bisulphite Soda 
And other Heavy Chemicals 
of Standard Quality 
Insecticides and Fungicides 


Baker & Adamson Quality 
C. P. Acids and Reagents 
which may be purchased 
from the General Chemical 
Company or local dealers. 


BUFFALO 
CHICAGO 
CLEVELAND 





The TRADE MARK | 
STANDARD PURITY | 


Is YOUR ASSURANCE OF 
HIGH QUALITY 


It eliminates the chances -of costly errors which 
might result from variation in the purity of the 
chemicals you use. It helps you to standardize 
your processes, and to maintain the uniformity 
you seck in the products you make. It is a | 
mark of “plus value.” 











GENERAL CHEMICALCOMPANY 


40 Rector Sr., NewYork 


CasLe Appress, Lycurcus, N.Y. 


PITTSBURGH DENVER LOS ANGELES 
PROVIDENCE ST. LOuIS PHILADELPHIA 


THE NICHOLs CHEMICAL Co., LTD.. MONTREAL SAN FRANCISCO 263 
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are stationary. No. 1 scrap bagging is bringing 1.60 and 
1:65 cents per pound f. o. b. dealers’ points, and roofing 
bagging 1.25 to 1.30 cents a pound. Scrap wool tares are in 
moderate demand, at unchanged prices. 

F. o. b. shipping point and ex dock New York quotations 


follow: 
New York and Chicago 


ee, MS GUNN os oes cab aneedcksecaneet 1.60-1.70 
EB NE oo 0 5 ko ch wdb ek ees sice ss euis .. 1.50-1.60 
A MES BOO, Do cei sawiccost cc ceneesone 1.60-1.70 
SO ET ne ee a 1.25-1.30 
ee OS I OS, evn s ceae cae seed coe 1.65-1.75 
i RS os a et ccsens ob0n0 tee ebetaned 1.55-1.65 
Manila rope, No. 1 foreign ...............-.0+0+- 4.75-5.00 
Manila rope, No. 1 domestic .................... 5.00-5.25 
I 55 5c CVO, «weaken bs vd ghnmhcalenins 1.50-1.75 
i MD... . d4.0.0'o 64:00 bdo Chen's eneeeeeeeee 90-1.10 
Old Paper 


The market for old paper seems to be staging something 
of a “comeback” following the sharp dip in prices during 
April. At any rate, certain grades are in much more de- 
mand, and increased buying on the part of board and paper 
mills has run prices upward to some extent, so that these 
descriptions of stock are now fetching higher values. On 
the other hand, there are grades which are noticeably neg- 
lected by buyers and which are to be had at relatively low 
costs, or almost at any figures within reason that con- 
sumers are wont to offer. 

The low grades have shown the greater recovery, owing 
to a broadening of demand from box board mills. No. 1 
mixed paper is selling in the East at 45 and 50 cents per 
hundred pounds f. o. b. New York, and folded news at 55 
and 60 cents, whereas in the Middle West well above these 
market prices are being met. Soft white shavings are in 
excellent call, with ordinary packing bringing 2.50 to 2.60 
cents a pound f. o. b. dealers’ points, and with extra quality 
shavings worth as high as 2.90 cents a pound. Old kraft 
paper is scarce and is selling freely at 1.85 cents per pound 
at shipping points, and higher for extra packing. On the 
other hand, hard white shavings and ledger stock are in 
slow demand and easy in price, and there is less call for 
books and magazines. 

The following are quotations named by abun f. o. b. 
shipping points: 

New York and Chicago 


Hard white shavings, No. 1 .................... 2.60-3.00 
Hard white shavings, No. 2 .................... 2.40-2.60 
ee I I Ce o's avo clee cctecececs 2.40-2.90 
SN a a's icc ela dadcn-e pas bows os on bed 1.00-1.25 
PG oo occ ary cagGe cond skpacvenccs 1.40-1.50 
SO RR PO ee ee 1.10-1.20 
I BOO oi cad « 0 6. du Sdn neon Cig cee e cme tk 1.20-1.30 
EE an ns ae che SAR) odes s ea has ank bana’ 1.80-1.90 
Ee err 6 oe ep eee 2.40-2.60 
SE aid neue d6b a ency Suseebinn sens ve > -75— .90 
I ies pala gos dds esd 0s eOkERS MEd RbORS -55- .65 
Sulphite mill wrappings ........................ -15— .85 
Se SE OUR 0 son abcde eS ecepasscemes geen .65— .70 
New corrugated box cuttings .................. -75- .85 
TE” 9555 chun bole kc 0b Seas carbrtes 45- 55 
Pe Certo, Peer re ead reer 35— .45 

Pulpwood : 


The market for pulpwood is showing little activity other 
than of usual character, and reports tell of no change of 
consequence in quoted prices. Shipments are moving for- 
ward into consuming channels in a regular manner, but 
current demand is of a sort and scope that is having no in- 
fluence on ruling values. 

During the first four months of this year, Canada exported 
of 399,972 cords of pulpwood, valued at $3,575,602, 
which came to the United States, compared with 537,459 
ords of a value of $4,770,423 exported in the same time 
last year. These figures indicate a sharp decline, and doubt- 
less mean that the Dominion is consuming more of its pulp- 
the manufacture of pulp than formerly. 


in 


wood in 





THE G D C POLICY 
QUALITY FIRST 


For the Coloring of Paper Specialties 


We offer a full line of Dyes 
and also our services for 
application of same. 


We solicit your inquiries. 








i. Goa” Ben 








PAPER MAKERS CHEMICAL CORP. 
oafOlwf 
SUPERIOR ROSIN SIZE 
SATIN WHITE 
and other 
INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 
Plants at 
EASTON, PA. PENSACOLA, FLA. 


KALAMAZOO, MICH. 
NORTH MILWAUKEE, WIS. SAVANNAH, GA. 
HOLYOKE, MASS. 
FARGO, GA. 
BOSTON, aa 
LOCKPORT, N. BURLINGTON, ONTARIO 
CARTHAGE, N. : ERITH, ENGLAND 




















NATRONA POROUS ALUM 


Liquid Chlorine 
Single Unit Tank Cars Multi-Unit Tank Cars 
150-Lb. Cylinders (1-Ton Containers) 


Commercial Sulphate of Aluminia 
Standard Bleaching Powder 


Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Company 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The Label 





on the Bale 


FIDALGO DRYING SYSTEMS 


EXPERIENCE IN COMPLETE INSTALLATIONS MAKE SATISFIED CUSTOMERS 






Users prefer Same strength 
pulp dried in beater with 
by this new shred 

system. as wet pulp. 
Complete Specially 
patent designed for 
protection Rayon Pulp 
guaranteed. in sheet form. 





Baled pulp ready for shipment—Union Bag Plant, Tacoma, Wash. 


TECHNICAL ECONOMIST CORPORATION 


Telephone Lexington 1079 . Cable Herenco 122 East 42nd Street, NEW YORK, N. Y. 














Sulphur 


A FIRST REQUISITE 





Paper M aking 


Large Production 
Ample Reserves 

Prompt Deliveries 
Purity 99%% 
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Mechanical Pulp 

While a consistently good movement of ground wood is 
reported into consuming channels against contracts, it is 
admitted generally that little activity of importance is ob- 
served in the open market. In other words, consumers ap- 
parently are managing to get along on contract commit- 
ments without having to augment their supplies through 
other purchases, and transient buyers also are keeping mostly 
out of sight except for occasional purchases. Prices of 
ground wood are fairly steady. The undertone of the mar- 
ket is not very firm in some quarters, but price levels have 
recorded no definite change. Grinders in Canada mostly are 
asking $25 a ton f. o. b. pulp mills for prime spruce ground 
wood for prompt shipment, with purchases possible in some 
far-off sources of supply at a little below this basis, while 
imported ground wood of Scandinavian origin is quoted at 
$32 to $33 per short ton ex dock American Atlantic ports 
for dry pulp. Domestic ground wood is around a nominal 
price level of $27 a ton at grinding plants. 

Production of mechanical pulp in the United States in 
March amounted to 95,765 net tons, compared with 82,562 
tons produced in the preceding month, according to identical 
mill reports to the American Paper and Pulp Association. 
Stocks on hand at producing mills at the end of March ag- 
gregated 91,803 tons, against 86,575 tons a month earlier. 


Chemical Pulp 

The market for chemical wood pulps has quieted. Paper 
manufacturers are engaging in less buying while evidently 
having their needs provided for over a time, and while having 
received appreciable large tonnages from abroad recently 
against spring shipment contracts. However, prices are 
steady to firm, especially on sulphite grades. It is possible 
that quotations are being shaded on kraft pulp in some quar- 
ters, but sulphite is reported firm and well sold up. Domestic 
manufacturers are asking around 4 cents a pound f. o. b. 
pulp mills for bleached sulphite of ordinary quality, 2.75 to 
8 cents for easy bleaching sulphite, and 2.50 to 3 cents for 
unbleached sulphite, depending on the grade. Bleached soda 
pulp is quoted around 3.50 cents a pound on a delivered con- 
suming mill basis, and No. 1 kraft pulp at 2.75 to 3 cents 
f. o. b. producing plants. 

Mills in the United States produced a total of 130,755 net 
tons of chemical pulp during March, contrasted with 119,758 
tons in February, according to the American Paper and 
Pulp Association, while mill stocks at the end of March 
totaled 21,241 tons of all grades of chemical pulp, against 
21,253 tons a month before. 

Quotations f. o. b. pulp mills are as follows: 


St MED -isncbaode cused oneaiinntewn secs 8.75-4.75 
Easy bleaching sulphite ................e2eee0. 2.75-3.00 
Unbleached sulphite, No. 1 strong (news grade).. 2.50-2.75 
Unbleached sulphite, No. 1 book ................ 2.75-3.00 
Soda pulp, bleached (delivered) ................ 3.40-3.60 
Mitscherlich, unbleached ...................+..- 3.00-3.25 
OR ER er es, ee es ee 2.75-3.00 
eer eee oe eee 1.40-1.60 


Chemicals 
A steady movement of chemicals to paper and pulp mills 
is reported, with very little change in quotations on any 
item in the list. Bleaching powder is quoted at 2 to 2.35 cents 
a@ pound in large drums f. o. b. works. Casein is steady in 
price at 16 to 17 cents for the domestic, and 16.50 to 17 
cents for the imported product. Solid caustic soda is on 
a quotable level of 2.90 to 3 cents per pound at works, and 
the soda ash quotation is maintained at 1.32% cents a pound 
for the product packed in bags, at works. 
Average quotations are as follows: 


Alum, lump ammonia .................0008: 3.50 

Ss NE a oi cin owed bn.d.cec aceae ens 3.75 — 4.00 
ee ee Peer rete 3.50 — 3.75 
Blonching powder .....0..ccaceciccccesccecs 2.00 — 2.35 
Brimstone (long ton, at mine) .............. 18.00 -20.00 
CNR LOWEY DOMES 6s ives edcepedsdicsvnesis 16.00 -17.00 
Caustic soda, spot delivery .................. 2.90 — 3.00 
China clay, domestic washed ................ 8.00 . -12.00 








SODA ASH 
CAUSTIC SODA 


Bec SS 





$s 
Aine ; 
: nee wnt 


LIQUID CHLORINE 


Contract or Spot Delivery 


In tank cars and multiple unit 
cars. 


, 


Write for Prices 
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Unelelake Says ~ 


KALAMAZOO VEGETABLE. PARCHMENT CO. 


KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 





“I have never known a man to fail in 
business because he knew too much about 
it or worked too hard at it.” 


Years ago when we commenced to 
manufacture 


KVP Papers 


the first runs we turned out were 
good, but not good enough to suit 
us and so we put a lot of hard work 
into improving them. The man 
who buys them today is going to 
be as perfectly pleased with them 
as we are. 








Champion Coated Paper Co. 


Uses Signode Steel Strapping 
for Skid Shipments 


The Signode Strapped skid used by Champion re- 
duces container costs, saves time, pecs, and 
unpacking. saves freight, increases t factor of 
ty—and does not have to be returned. We will 
gladly send you complete information on this type 
of application if you are interested. 
Signode Tensional Steel Strapping is also saving 
_ time and money in the shipment of paper in boxes, 
crates, and cartons. 
A es - ory you to investigate. Signode sh will 
~ Tee demonstrate—or shall we send catalog 
4 . 


Signode Steel Strapping Co. 
2608 N. Western Ave. Chicago, Ill., U.S. A. 
Canadian Steel, Strapping, Co, Ltd. Torente, Ontario 


SIGNODE_ 


The Sealed Steel Strapping 





We also manufacture round wire t anion wire 
gin . ae, all one of isdvon strapping, pall slaspa 
wtch nails, tag fasteners, etc. for catalog)... .. 








Era PpoZmzmunsd 
Hrworrcdcy 





BUNDLING PRESSES 
NAPKIN FOLDERS 
PRINTING DEVICES 


Towel Interfolding Machines 


Paper Converting Machine Co. 
Green Bay, Wis. 
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be is ee ok Wak Ohad CUS WERE YS bn 0s ohh OES 15-40 
WG GHIIES onc cc vce ccc cngecscnedosescccence 9-30 
CIE sk Bio iS cee an vo nccvegenccesees 15-40 
Colemed GUMpNGe oo... on cocci. ceed de ceccn case secs's 8-30 
r--— 
WE OO io ccd nics cndcnvocccewe cesses sesinseaiees™s 16-40 
i PTT ee 10-30 
Cobemell Gmbpihe 2... occ c cece dees cc cccwccscece 10-30 
EI oad coc kos ged ¥4.0 ty kph owas shapaegens 4 15-40 
Bond— 
ENE TEEPE POET OF PCE OCT EERE | ES 16-40 
IID oink cs cnndcdccnasasccvescochuguse dems 8-30 
SUP NOIOD: 5 0k icc uc vcceccadoccceses ees esters 8-30 
ON PRUE S TT Ree or eee ee Pe Pr ae 15-40 
Book— 
I a UE as de Did Tp 5.75- 8.00 
IIS Soo Ske c's Ue ee oon sot oReae es 5.50- 8.00 
CRT ioe sa cc's cca sccccsaavddcecvcsece 5.50- 8.00 
I RN ooo 6 6 oh a os nn 00 .06s0 dine ced 7.50-13.00 
SII, Te Bs odin. o's pes cccsicccscsccensencs 7.50-14.00 
Newsprint— 
Rolls, contract, per ton, delivered New York.... 62.00- 
Rolls, transient, per ton, delivered New York.. 62.00- 
Sheets, per ton, delivered New York .......... 67.00— 
Side runs, per ton, delivered New York ........ 47.00-52.00 
Covered stock— 
Ce WH WE 5g oo crc be oo ds eke tieactuaet ~10.25 
Cee: WI DEED os sp soaks du <fo< cc sssegncges ~10.15 
Tissue— 
Sh ee I I ov o'<'c.5 6 aca sbeeenws bebe -75— .90 
Oe UO ROR ee Sore -75— .90 
Pe a IE Bales 5 ati bcc csr she reece. .70-— .80 
EE. Had wld 6 dem soa? 04. 00c 6Ag.0 cee adey era re e -95-1.10 
Wrapping— 
<<, Fee eee ne ae ee 5.50— 6.00 
DES Os cok cds secs us ce 008 bungee aieeaes i 4.50- 5.00 
TS reer ee. are oe 4.75- 5.00 
Boards— New York and Chicago 
EE Da"... RN oS ks 04.0 ssc weved ven’ 40.00—45.00 
rh a os 9 baba 6s 6s che Rede a uv ewe ire Ae Get ws 50.00-55.00 
SR Ceaed yt hake sek De Fes os Kekeces 35.00-37.50 
Se UN GID =o. ec ace nas ot use caFiseccc 50.00-55.00 
en Fer eee ee ee oe 45.00-50.00 
BOE INE. on vic dada pecsBasnevécacheues 65.00~-70.00 
Chemicals 
(Continued from page 557) 
ee We OD as SA chante hee vhs aon oi 15.00 -20.00 
MEER TB i'n eens o hike ik brat Gln ecb id wie 8.35 -.8:45 
NS ose soe chau nabs uceddh om cne here 2.00 -— 2.25 
Soda ash, 50 per cent light (bags) ............ 1.32%-..... 
Starch, papermakers’, in bags .............. $382 -..... 
Tale (ton) ..... a Re tS OSS 16.00 -18.00 





R. Bell-Irving, mill manager of the Powell River Pulp 
and Paper Company, is not the first representative of Pacific 
Coast interests to serve on the Executive Committee of T. A. 
P. P. L, as inadvertently stated in the May issue of The 
Paper Industry. B. T. McBain, with headquarters in Port- 
land, Ore., was Pacific Coast representative of the Executive 
Committee for a few years preceding the election of Mr. 
Bell-Irving. :, 





In the tariff bill passed by the House of Representatives 
sodium sulphate and salt cake have been taken off the free 
list and made dutiable at $4 a ton. 

The paper schedule shows the following changes in rates: 

Uncoated papers, including wrapping paper, wholly or 
partly decorated, 44% cents a pound. 

Embossed or lithographed papers, reduced from 18 to 10 
per cent ad valorem. 

Paper wholly or partly covered with metal or solutions, 
per ream of 480 sheets, decreased from 5 cents a pound and 
20 per cent ad valorem to 5 cents a pound and 18 per cent 
ad valorem. 

Decalcomanias in ceramic colors, weighing not over 100 
pounds per 100 sheets and 20 by 30 inches in dimensions, in- 
creased from 70 cents a pound and 15 per cent ad valorem to 
$1.40 a pound and 15 per cent ad valorem. Weighing over 100 
pounds, decreased from 50 cents a pound and 15 per cent ad 
valorem to 35 cents a pound and 15 per cent. 


- 
—_ 


Value of Shippers’ Advisory Boards 

Atlantic States Shippers’ Advisory Board is the name of 
an organization of shippers and receivers of freight formed 
to promote understanding of transportation problems. A 
Paper and Pulp Committee of the board is headed by O. M. 
Porter, secretary of the American Paper and Pulp Associa- 
tion. As an indication of the usefulness of shippers’ advisory 
boards, Major Porter has sent out copies of a letter which was 
sent to his board by a New York State pulp and paper com- 
pany in which appreciation is expressed for services rendered 
to the company in connection with a supply of 50-ft. cars by 
the New York Ceritral R. R. The facts in this case suggest 
the advisability of pulp and paper: mills establishing close 
contacts with their local shippers’ advisory boards as_a means 
of securing adequate car supply, clean cars, and satisfactory 
switching and transportation services. 








The Dystuffs Department of E. I, du Pont de Nemours 
& Co., is putting on the market Lithosol Fast Yellow H 20 
per cent Paste, which is to be used with aluminum hydrate 
for wallpaper lakes. The wetting out property of this paste 
is exceptionally good, and as the paste is very thin, no trouble 
is encountered in making the lake, as the color disperses very 
readily with clay. 


— 
oo 


The regular summer meeting of the Gummed Industries 
Association will be held at the Hotel Clifton, Niagara Falls, 
Ontario, June 19. Among topics for discussion at this meet- 
ing are improvements of the statistical service of the associa- 
tion, cost accounting methods for the industry, standardiza- 
tion, etc. 





in 
—_ 


Plans are being formulated for the Cleveland Convention 
and Exposition of the Direct Mail Advertising Association to be 
held at the Statler Hotel, Cleveland, October 9, 10, and 11. 
The program has not yet been released. 





—_s 


The Robert Wilson Paper Corporation has moved to the 
building at 90-92 White street, New York, between Broadway 
and Lafayette street, which it has purchased from the Chase 
Brass and Copper Company. The new location of the Wilson 
Corporation, which is one of the best known paper distribu- 
ting concerns in the metropolitan area, is a heavily construc- 
ted warehouse building with a carrying capacity of 400 
pounds per square foot on the ground floor, and very cen- 
trally situated. 
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The Pulp and Paper Trading Co. 


21 East 40th Street New York City 


Dealers in 
Domestic Chemical and Mechanical 
Palps and Paper 


AGENTS FOR 


J. & J, ROGERS COMPANY, Ausable Forks, N. Y. 











J. ANDERSEN & CO. 


21 East 40th Street New York City 


Importers of Chemical Pulps 
BLEACHED AND UNBLEACHED 


Agents for Keliner Partington Paper Pulp Co., Ltd. 
Sarpsborg, Norway; Forshaga, and Edsvalla, Swedea 











“FD QUALITY PULPS 


“HAFSLUND BEAR” 
Lome Bleached Sulphite 

















w 
; “FORSHAGA” 
PaAGA| ae 
>) “HURUM SPECIAL” 
Extra Strong Kraft 
NORWAY 
ela byb “BAMBLE” 
BAC Extra Strong Kraft 











Fresh Meathly Shipments—Ne Closed Winter Season 


The Borregaard Company 








200 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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EXPORTS + 








Exports of paper from the United States scored a fairly 
sharp increase in March as compared with the preceding 
month, and also showed an even larger gain over the ship- 
ments in the corresponding month of last year, according 
to official statistics compiled and issued by the U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce. Paper to the value of $3,441,992 was 
exported during March, contrasted with $3,225,410 in the 
preceding month, and $2,740,820 in March, 1928. Exporta- 
tions during the first three months of the current year totaled 
in value $10,179,530, recording a big increase over the ship- 
ments to foreign countries valued at $7,552,056 in the first 
quarter of last year. 

Newsprint exports in March this year amounted to 3,151,773 
pounds, valued at $121,340, against 3,542,884 pounds of a de- 
clared value of $125,541 in the preceding month, and 1,707,788 
pounds of a value of $63,014 in March a year ago. Exports of 
book paper, not coated, in March totaled 2,598,553 pounds, 
valued at $189,207, contrasted with shipments valued at 
$207,985 in February this year, and $129,625 in March last 
year. Wrapping paper exports were valued at $237,436 in 
March, compared with $246,883 in the preceding month, and 
$200,064 in the corresponding month of 1928. Export ship- 
ments of writing paper climbed from a value of $257,311 in 
March, 1928, to $277,047 in the similar month this year, 
whereas tissue paper exports declined from $111,918 in March 
a year ago to a value of $81,049 in March last. 

Exports of box board were valued at $80,457 in March, 
contrasted with $79,523 last year, while shipments of other 
paper board and strawboard mounted in value to $194,903, 
against $179,805 in the same month of 1928. Exports of 
paper bags were valued at $103,057 in March last, against 
$75,095 in the same month a year ago, while paper boxes 
and cartons were exported to the value of $180,574, com- 
pared with $150,875 in March last year. 





> IMPORTS + | 





Wood Pulp 


There is less activity in the market for imported wood 
pulp, demand has simmered down somewhat, consumers are 
more cautious in their purchasing operations, and the sales 
being consummated are fewer in number and involve 
smaller amounts of pulp generally. This, however, is some- 
thing of a seasonal matter in the pulp trade since it is rather 
customary for paper manufacturers to let down in their 
buying in the late spring when arrivals of pulp from abroad 
against first open water shipment contracts commence reach- 
ing the United States and when stocks here are replenished 
thereby. Moreover, most papermakers appear to be fairly 
well supplied for a time, and it is no secret that they are 
averse to anticipating raw material requirements too far 
ahead while facirig such uncertainties in the market for their 
own product as they happen to be, with the result that most 
of the buying of pulp now is to fill in supplies or to cover 
unexpected requirements. 

Despite the slot slower market condition, prices of imported 
pulps are steady to firm. This is particularly true as regards 
sulphite. It is reported that quotations are being shaded in 
some instances on kraft pulp, but sulphite of about every 
grade is quoted firmly and sellers evince no disposition to come 
down from the full prices asked when negotiating sales. 








Statistically, the market position seems strong. Producers 
in Scandinavia and in other countries in Europe apparently 
are well sold up for this year—especially on sulphite—and 
are not pressing to make further sales in the American mar- 
ket. What little production they have to dispose of over the 
remainder of this year they appear willing to wait to sell 
later, although it can be said that there are signs of a little 
pressure to market kraft in certain quarters. Buying of 
wood pulp by England this year has been on a large scale, 
and has constituted an important factor in creating a firm 
statistical condition in primary sources in Europe. 

Imports of papermaking rags into the United States in 
March showed a decline as compared with the preceding 
month’s receipts, as would be because the move- 
ment of shipments out of Sweden had ceased by February 
and thus caused a decrease in arrivals on this side in the 
following month. A total of 75,959 long tons of chemical 
pulp of all grades, valued at $4,327,479, was imported in 
March, compared with 105,577 tons in February of a value of 
$6,169,329. Imports during the first three months of this 
year reached a total of 316,572 long tons, against 331,287 
tons in the similar period last year. Imports of mechanical 
pulp in March were 14,714 long tons, valued at $391,551, 
contrasted with 12,704 tons in the preceding month of a de- 
clared value of $349,968, while imports of mechanical during 
the first quarter of the current year aggregated 50,482 tons, 
compared with 56,682 tons in the same period a year ago. 

Foreign prime bleached sulphite is quoted at 3.75 to 4 cents 
a pound ex dock American Atlantic ports for the ordinary 
grades, with higher prices demanded for extra qualities, 
while strong unbleached sulphite is quoted at 2.65 to 2.70 
cents in most cases, and prime easy bleaching sulphite of 
prime grade is priced at 2.85 to 2.90 cents on the dock. 
Generally, prime Swedish kraft pulp is held for 2.45 to 2.50 
cents ex dock, though it is stated that sellers are shading 
these prices in some instances. Scandinavian groundwood 
is quoted at $32 to $83 a short ton ex dock for dry pulp. 

Current market quotations ex dock New York, and receipts 
at the port of New York during May, 1929, follow: 


Bleached sulphite, No. 1 .........ccceeeeeceees 3.75— 4.25 
Unbleached sulphite, strong No. 1 .............. 2.65-— 2.80 
Unbleached sulphite, No. 2 ..........ceceeeeees 2.50— 2.65 
Easy bleaching sulphite ...............eseee0. 2.80- 3.00 
Mitscherlich unbleached, genuine .............. 3.00- 3.25 
Mitscherlich unbleached, ordinary .............. 2.65- 2.80 
Kraft, standard Swedish .............sseeeeees 2.40- 2.50 
Ground wood, per ton (dry) ..........seeseeee- 32.00-33.00 


2 is ere & a = nes eo Trieste, . “ 
Borregaa ‘0 vas upp 

Co., 650 bis. from Hamburg; ball oe ke: Inc. b 

Bordeaux; Irving Trust Co., 

singfors; Person & "Weldhorn,. 3 bis. 

Overton, 14,596 bls. from Hamburg and ay Rot tterdam; 
-- 3,000 bis. from Ooo Oahon W, BE. M. Sergeant Co., 

2,793 bis. from Gothenburg and 150 Oslo; 

375 bis. from Gothenb burg; A. P. W. Pa 

Sheet Harbor; Atterbury Bros., 1,500 bis. from 

Whittemore, 477 bis. from Gothenburg; 

from Stockholm; E. J. Keller Co., 1,1 

400 Oslo; M. Gottesman & Co. 680 

Stockholm; Perkins-Goodwin Co., 400 bis. from Oslo; O. 

878 bis. from Stockholm; Bulkley, Dunton & Co., 10,044 bis. from 

Soderhann and 1,425 Stockholm; Farmers Loan & 

bis. from Oslo; Chemical National Bank, 750 

and 180 Oslo; Moore & McCormick, 1, bis. 

Acer & Co., 1,595 7% from Chandler, Que: Scandinavian 
Agency, 750 a. from Stockholm; Kidder. 
from Gothen burg: Order, 1,118 [Ry =o 
300 Stockholm, 721 Helsingfors, $080 Be Sebenico, and 155 


Paper Stock 


Imports of papermaking rags into the United States in 
March, 1929, amounted to 26,706,962 
$554,682, compared with 29,790,757 pounds 
$582,814 imported in the preceding month, 
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FARNSWORTH SEPARATORS. 


GOOD 
| PES RABEE 








REMOVES OF OIL IN ad 
DANGE Ra WATER IN ENGINES 


SAVES COAL —- WHY? 


because it removes moisture from steam before it enters the drying and heating systems. 


FARNSWORTH COMPANY SYSTEMS AND EQUIPMENT | 
CONSHOHOCKEN, PENNA. OF THE BETTER KIND | 




















Cut your cost of Production Bathurst Power & Paper Company, Limited 
Improve your Quality 


Increase your Profits 


b PRICE & PIERCE, itp. 


The use of Efficient Equipment 17 East 42nd Street, NEW YORK CITY 
for 


1. Woodpreparing 


2. Acidmaking SELLING AGENTS 
3. Cooking for Bathurst Pulp in the United States 
4. Screening 
5. Dewatering 
6. Drying Unbleached Sulphite 50 tons daily 
Kraft Pulp 50 tons daily 





ARE NOW THE 


We cover the whole field 


Our pulp is made from Canadian Spruc 
G. D. Jenssen Co. shes dere ig toa aa 
200 Fifth Ave., New York City ~ 





Sole Representatives 


For: Paper Machinery, 
naa¢e BATHURST, NEW BRUNSWICK, CANADA 
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of a value of $583,982 imported in the corresponding 
month last year, according to official statistics issued by the 
U. S. Department of Commerce. Imports of waste bagging 
and waste paper in March were 10,765,682 pounds, against 
10,102,187 pounds in February last, while imports of old rope 
and miscellaneous paper stock in March reached 5,773,711 
pounds, contrasted with 4,166,586 pounds imported in the 
preceding month. 

Receipts of papermaking materials in May were fairly 
large, if the arrivals at the port of New York can be taken 
as a criterion. There were comparatively big imports of 
rags at that port last month, while imports of old rope 
bagging and other materials were seemingly above normal 
tonnage. Imports of all grades of paper stock excepting 
wood pulp at the port of New York during May, these data 
being taken from manifests of steamers reaching that port 
during the month, were as follows: 


Old Rope—William peck & Co., 43 bis.; International Purchasing ; 


Co., 527 coils and 112 b Brown Bros. & Co., 2,141 coils and 667 
bis.; Ellerman’s Wilson Yan 20 bis. and 108 coils; International 
By- Products Co., 41 bis. and 64 rolls; W. Schall & Co., 187 bis.; 
Bank of the Manhattan Co., 79 coils and 35 bis.; Banca Com- 
merciale Italiana Trust Co., ‘66 bis. ; Anaie- South American Trust 
Co., 94 coils and 166 bis.; ‘Chase National Bank, 62 bis.; United 
Fruit Co., 12 bis.; Furness, ‘Withy & Co., 115 bis.; American Rag 
Trading Co., 357 coils; . ey ay & Sons, 26 coils and 7 
bis.; E. J. Keller Co., 116 ; Order, 67 bis. and 263 coils. 


Old Bagging—Castle & bare Big 172 bis.; E. Butterworth & Co., 
182 bls; Barrett Co., 245 bis.; international Purchasing Co. 26 
bls.; Bank of New York -& Trust Co., 193 bis.; ‘Angio-South 
American Trust Co., 65 bis.; Katzenstein & Keene, 340 bis.; 
Guaranty Trust Co., 287 bis.; W. Schall & Co 442 bis.;: Brown 
Bros. & Co., 117 bis.; Daniel L Lan yg / a. bis.; Paul. Ber- 
lowitz, 50 bis.; National City Bank, 153 bis.; Bank of the Man- 
hatten Co., 108 bis., Darmstadt, Scott & pe, 294 bis.; Over- 
ton & Co., 505 bie. Chemical National Bank, 88 bis.; A. W..Fen- 
ton, Inc., $3 bis.; E. J. Keller Co., 379 bis.; Order, 52 a. 

Rags—J. Cohe ae the. on Ws J. Reiss & Co., 111 bis.; Paul 
Berlowits, 173 bis.:; Victor Galaup, Inc., 1,148 bis.; S. Birkenstein 
& Sons, 362 bis.; Castle & Overton, 713 bis.; J. Milton Hagy Was 
Works, 25 bis.; O'Neill Bros., 35 bis.; Hoffman-Lion Mills, 12s 
bis. ; s.  , odtrey, 17 bis.; Katzenstein & Keene, 499 bis.; Jaffe 
Products Co., 57 bls.; Whaling Waste Products Co., 610 bis.; 
I Hinerfeld, 4 bis.; Darmstadt, Scott & Courtney, 4 bis.; Harmon 
G. Lichtenstein, 124 bls.; American Rag Trading Co., 75 bis.; E. 
J. Keller Co., 1,660 bis. ; Salomon Bros. & Co., 396 bis.; Ernst Mayer, 
306 bis.; Atlas ‘Waste Mfg. Co., 22 bis.; Daniel L Murphy, Inc., 100 

- bils.; Lehr Mfg. Co., 522 bis.; J. D. Smith, 94 bis.; Advance Import Co,, 
6 bis.; Interstate Trust Co., 392 bis.; National Park Bank, 8 bis.; 
Bank of the United States, 21 bis.; Philadelphia National Bank, 
266 bis.; American by Bank, 209 bis.; General Fiber Co., 67 
bis.; Charles Belsky & Co., 61 bis; Daniel M yg Inc., 80 bis.; 
Chemical National Bank, 34 bls. ; on B® & y* E. Butter- 
worth & Co., - bis.; Leigh Textile Co., 95 bis.; 
Co., 187 bis.; Kroigaard, 22 bis.; American ‘Wdol''s Stock 5 
A bis. ; : Chase National Bank, 1,079 bis.; National City Bank, 1,160 

; Bank of the Manhattan Co., 720 bis.; French-American Bank- 
oo Corp., 406 bis.; Equitable Trust Co. ., 464 bis.; Banca Com- 
merciale Italiana Trust Co., 295 bis.; Guaranty Trust Co., 1,483 
bis.; Madison State Bank, 113 bis.; Manufacturers Trust Co., 156 
bis.; Anglo-South American Trust Co., 442 bls.; eeublic National 
Bank & Trust Co., 22 bis.; Merchants Natipgnal Bank of Boston, 
61 bls.; Fidelity Trust Co., 164 bis.; Goldman, Sachs & Co., - bls. ; 
Brown Bros. & Co., 215 bis.; Porto Rican Express Co. 
Armstrong Cork Co.. 190 bis.; Barrett Co., 201 bis.: R. * ion 
ing & Co., 37 bis.; G her & Ascher, 171 bis. ; ‘American Ex- 
— Co., 50 bis.; A. - Fenton, Inc., 553 a United States 
nes, 67 bis.; Amtorg Trading Co., 1.342 bis.; R. Spence & Co., 
104 bis.; American Merchant Lines, 24 bis.; w Schall & Co., 413 
bis.; Order, 2,575 bis. 


Miscellaneous Paper Stock—Whaling Waste Products Co., 87 
bis.; Daniel M. Hicks, Inc., 269 bis.; David Galloway, Inc., 58 
bis.; Alexander H. Searle, inc., 161 bls. Castle & Overton. 498 
bis.; Darmstadt, Scott & Courtney, 54 ‘bis.:; Daniel I. Murphy, 
Inc., 109 bis.; Salomon Bros. & Co., 112 bis.; = J. Keller Co., 
1,057 bis.; International By-Products oe. 199 bis.; Panama Rail- 
road Co., 22 bis.; Irving Co., 78 Bank of the Manhattan 
Co., 179’ bls.; Anglo-South American Trust Co. 6 bis.; Chase 
National 1 Bank, 55 bis.; Chemical National weak, © 5 bls.; Equitable 
Trust 305. bis. ; National City oo. 50 bi Yon Oppe m & Co., 

129 blis.; ‘Kiader, Peabody & Co., 200 bi Coleate Palmolive Peet 
nay 10 ‘bis.; W. Schall & oo 7s bis. ; ‘Mitton Snedeker Corp., 255 
bls.; Brown Bros. =. , R. M. Gray, Inc., 114 bis.; 

Amsinck, Sonne & Co., oous Goldman & Co., 252 bis.: 
T. D. Downing & Co., 137 bis:  duden. ‘883. bis. 


Paper 

Importations of paper into the United States in March last 
registered a gain over the preceding month, reaching a total 
value of $12,624,738, as compared with imports of a value of 
$11,550,497 in February, and were slightly less than the im- 
ports valued at $12,703,930 in the corresponding month of 
last year, according to official statistics issued by the U. S. 
Department of Commerce. 

Paper imports apparently were of about normal volume 
during May, judging from unofficial figures of receipts 
through the port of New York. Arrivals of all kinds of paper 
at that port last month, these data being taken from mani- 
= 7 le vessels reaching New York during me month, were 
as 
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Give Beaters 


The MITTS & MERRILL SHRED- 
DER through it’s economical method 
of preparing stock for the beater con- 
tributes much to the completion of the 
beater’s work in the shortest,,possible 
time, thereby cutting down operating 


paper making. 


MITTS & MERRILL SHREDDERS 
are built in sizes with spouts ranging 
from 18” to 45” wide. We.will be glad 
to quote you on any size adapted to 
your requirements. : 


MITTS & MERRILL 


1013 Tilden Street Saginaw, Mich. 


We also build a 100% efficient “Hog” to reduce pulp 


See pages 364 and 365 in the 1928 Paper and Pulp Mill Catalogue 


MITTS & MERRILL 


Conveyor or 

Gravity 
Feed 

Shredder 







a Lift 


osts and speeding up the process of 


It gives the beater an economical lift. 


mill bark and wood refuse. 
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The Place Where GOOD FELTS Come From 
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PRESS FELTS 
_for BOARD MACHINES (iN 
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KNOW THE BEST FROM THE REST 


KNOW 
Our Product Is the Best. 


Proved by Test from Coast to Coast 








Newton Upper Falls, Mass. The Rabber Roll Makers 





| Stowe & Woodward Company 











BARRE GRANITE IN PRESS ROLLS 


Is Revolutionizing the Whole Paper Making Industry 





If your Paper Machines are not equipped with Press Rolls of BARRE GRANITE you are 
not getting the results that you should get, for it is a recognized fact that granite rolls are 
much superior to any others and Barre Granite the best of all. Let us tell you about them. 


Jones Brothers Company 
| PARRE, VT. BOSTON, MASS. 
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enotie P. C. Zuhike, 202 cs. from Bremen and 55 cs. Antwerp; 
Corp., 19 cs. from Bremen; B. F. Drakenfeld > . 


bis. from Hamburg; Journal of Commeten,’ reels from Stock- 
ee and 52 reels "Ffeist ‘ors; Hoboken trust “Co. 4 cs. from 
Bremen; F. Henjes, Jr., Inc., 70 reels from er Walker 

Goulard Plehn Co., 40 cs. from Hels ors; Bank of Montreal, 
3a rope from Corner Brook; pees & paver, 41 cs. from Ham- 
burg; Steiner, 26 cs. from Rot , 2,736 reels and 17 
bis. ka Bremen, 941 rolls Hamburg, ~_ ne ‘Stockholm, and 926 
reels and 27 cs. Helsingfors. 

Wrapping—D. 8S. Walton & Co., 211 rolls from Gothenburg; 
Yardley & Co., 8 cs. from Southampton; C. K. MacAlpine & Co., 
360 bis. from Gothenburg; Birn & achenheim, 197 cs. from Ant- 
werp; C. Steiner, 73 bis. from Hamb ; E. Dietzgen & Co., 38 
es. from Rotterdam; Arkell Safety .» 119 reels from Gothen- 
burg; Thomas Barret & Son, 23 bis. m Gothenburg; Wilkinson 
Bros. & Co., 13 bis. iam Gothenburg and 23 bis. and 181 rolls 
from Bremen; Union Paper & Twine Co., 63 bis. and 18 reels 
from Gothenburg; Standard Proucts Corp., 3 cs. and 13 relis from 
Antwerp; Robert Wilson Paper vw.» 34 cs. from Glasgow; Insight 
Paper 0., 434 reels ‘.- Oslo; Chemical National Bank, 24 cs. 
from Gatheniars: J. P. Heffernan Paper Co., 11 bis. from Gothen- 
burg; G. A. Johnson & pe 64 reels from Gothenburg; Order, 3 cs. 
from London and 6 bis. terdam. 

Cigarette—American ha esc Co., 1,302 es. a. Bordeaux; De- 
Manduit Paper Comm. 1,459 cs. from St. Nazaire; P. J. Schweitzer, 
Inc., 269 cs. from Marseilles and 63 cs. Havre; M. Spiegel & Sons, 
1 bls. from Genoa; British-American Tobacco Co., 257 cs. from 
Southampton; Standard Products Corp., 663 cs. from Havre; A. 
Seraphin, 4 cs. from Southampton; Order, 9 cs. from Genoa. 

Writing—Guibont Freres & Co., 21 cs. from Southampton an 19 
es. Havre; G. W. Sheldon & Co., 4 cs. from Southampton; Heem- 
soth & Basse, 2 cs. from Southampton; Distinctive Writing Paper 
Co., 9 cs. from Havre; 8. Stern Stiner & Co., 7 cs. from South- 
ampton; B. Altman & Co., 5 cs. from Southampton; Jay = 
2 cs. from Southampton; A. Murray, 3 cs. from Southampton; 
A. Hearn & Son, 5 cs. from Havre. 

Filter—H. Reeve Angel & Co., 31 cs. from London and 69 cs. 
Southampton; J. Manheimer, 361 bis. from Southampton; A. Giese 
& Co., 4 cs. from Hamburg and 31 bis. Southampton; G. W. Sheldon 
& Co., 27 bis. from Bordeaux; C. Sleicher & Scholl Co.. 15 cs. 
from Hamburg; ©. Fougera & Co., 138 cs. from Southampton. 

Drawing—H. Reeve Angel & Co., 4 cs. from London and 10 cs. 
ee Keuffel & ser Co., 127 cs. from Hamburg and 3 cs. 

ndon 





Tissue—F. C. St . 27 cs. from Stockholm; Milton Snedeker 
Corp., 6 cs. from burg: Dodwell & Co., 2 cs. from Kobe; 
Schenkers, tee. 205 = ae Hamburg; F. B. Vandegrift & Co., 
10 cs. from Liverpool; C. Andrews & Co., 15 cs. Liver- 


»* G. W. Sheldon & Co, 13 cs. from London; W. Byrnes & 
‘o., 4 cs. from Liverpool and 4 cs. Southampton; J. *p. Mast & 
pw +} es. from Genoa; Order, 4 cs. from Alexandria‘and 18 cs. 
noa. 
es. ¢ Dodman, Jr., Inc., 28 pkgs. from Southampton, 
30 pkgs. erpool, 12 bis. Bremen and 5 cs. Havre; F. J. Em- 
merich & Co., 55 bis. from Hamburg, 16 bis. Liv l, 2 bis 


Southampton, and 3 bis. Havre; Guaranty Trust Co., cs. from 
Hamburg; C. A. A, Mayon & Co., 166 bis. from London al 11 bis. 
Liverpool; W. 8S. Lioyd & Co., 5 bis. from London; R. F. 


ogee & Co., is es. from Southampton and 4 cs. Antwerp; J. 

E. Bernard 46 pkgs. from Antwerp and 4 cs. Bremen; G. 
J. Hunken & Co., 6 cs. from Bremen; F. A. Binder & Co., 15 

bis. from Bremen; F. & R. Trading Corp., 191 reels from Bremen; 
International B mone Marine Co., 10 cs. from Southampton. 

Photo—P. oe a 861 cs. from Bremen and 87 cs. Antwerp; 
J. J. Gavin & & Co., 3 c&. from Liverpool and 7 cs. Southampton; 
ene e Shipping Co., 421 cs. from Bremen; Gevaert Co. of America, 

twerp; J. H. ene der Banking Corp., 5 cs. from 

| ee he oe Trust Co, from Hamburg; American Ex- 

Co., 25 cs. from Antwerp: Brown Bros. at €o., 13 cs. from 
burg; W. Bersch, 10 cs. from Antwerp. 

Board—Harriet Hubbard Ayer Trio. 12 cs. from Havre; Cher- 
amy, Inc., 6 cs. from Havre and 2 Southampton; Coty, Inc., 
149 cs. from Havre; Houbleant. | "38 cs. 7 Havre; Haas 
Bros., 8 rolls from thenburg; A. H. Smith, from Havre: 
Lagerloef Trading 487 reels from Hango, san bis. Stockholm 
and 65 reels and 307 bis. Helsingfors; American Express Co., 150 
cs. from Hamburg; Wedemann, Godknecht & Lally, 22 cs. from 
Bremen; Adrian Vuyck, 184 reels from Rotterdam; Ring Good- 
win Co., 93 rolls from Rotterdam; Order, 28 bis. from Hamburg. 

Miscellaneous—Hensel, Bruckman & Lorbacher, 20 cs. from 


Bremen, 15 cs. Havre and 61 bis. ax omg | & Gilbert, 140 cs. « 
from A. 





Bremen; F. Murray Hill, Inc., Bremen: 
Consmiller, 2 cs. from Bremen; Ey SRN Corp. 37 bis. from 
Liverpool; Keller-Dorian Paper Co., 66 cs. from Havre and 25 
cs. Southampton; me Diateges & baal 2 cs. from Havre and 49 
cs. Hamburg; Hadley, 8 cs. from Hamburg; D. C. Andrews 
& Co., 7 cs. } ly Southam ton and 3 cs. Havre; Cheramy, Inc., 
3 cs. from Southam 11 cs. Havre; Borden & Riley Paper 


Co., 34 cs. from ag og Quality Art ovelty Co., from 
Bree as E. a Sree Bremel 10 cs. from Gothenburg; “Kupfer 
Petry & 2 from 


cs. ; H. Reeve & . ‘ 
3 7 a 7 cs. Gothenburg; ag =pe Trust ee 
‘ Hamburg; American Express cs. from Ham 
and 76 cs. Marseilles; General Electric Co., 16 rolis trom Hamburg: 
ice pense Oo, 7 from | ey 2 cs. —sT - ose —— 
es. from Kobe; Unit ted Fruit Co. 28 ble. from Gothen. 








How to meet the 
specifications at a saving 


If you secured any of the government awards, 
you need to be sure of Loe mee. 
tions. Let Quartz Quality silica ph Fn che 
so easily at a saving. “A-Syrup” or 

silicates are successfully used in the following 


grades: 
Cover Paper Mimeograph 
Manila Kraft 










SILICATE HEADQUARTERS 
PHILADELPHIA 











THAT KEEP PRODUCTION UP 
AND UPKEEP DOWN 





LAWRENCE “VORTEX” is the answer 


LAWRENCE “VORTEX” PUMPS are day-in 
——day-out performance in numerous 
mills, handlin performance in numerous pulp and pepe 


outstanding features are:>—DURABILITY — ACCESSI- 
BILITY — RELIABILITY. 


These are the vital factors that eliminate pump 
troubles. 


There is a LAWRENCE “VORTEX” pump for every 


service in the paper industry. It will you to in- 
vestigate and standardize on the “V' “VORTEX”. 
Write for recommendations and bulletins. 


Lawrence Pump & Engine Co. 
=™————»> P.O. BOX 70, «<——a 
LAWRENCE, MASS. 

New York Office:—90 West Street 
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IMPROVED BADGER 
BLACK LIQUOR EVAPORATORS 














NON-FOAMING 


\ 




















MAXIMUM 
Recent Installation STEAM ECONOMY 
CHAMPION | 
FIBRE CO. NO ENTRAINMENT 
Canton, N. C. | SODA and 
SULPHATE 
\ PROCESSES 


cB 


E. B. BADGER @& SONS CO., Boston, U.S. A. 





See page 314 in the 1928 Paper and Pulp Mill Catalogue 




















343 S. DEARBORN ST. 
CHICA: 


‘SOUTHWARK 


Hydraulic Equipment for Palp and Paper Mills, Wall Board 
Plants, Etc. 





PULP PRESSES 
BALING PRESSES 
WALL BOARD PRESSES 


Southwark Hydraulic Equipment is the 
choice of the and best known 
Pulp and Paper Mills throughout the 
country. They find Southwark products 
give the most efficient service under ex- 
acting conditions. Write for Bulletin 


@0 Ten Pulp Press Nu. 14. 


SOUTHWARK 
FOUNDRY and MACHINE CO. 


400 WASHINGTON AVENUE 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











AKRON 
GO , 100 E. SOUTH ST. 


2000-ton 12'-6"x4'-6" 
20 Opening Wall Board Press 
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3 a. gy ae 18 cs. from. Rotterdam; S 
17 from Rotterdam; Universal 
a, 18 cs. ha B— Bremen and 2 cs. London; R. F. 
from Havre: Hudson ee | & Shippin. Co., 4 ca. 
from | aly 1 ; cs. Rotterdam 
cs. Bremen; In‘ ‘tional’ Forwarding Co. cs. from Ham- 
nS a. Antwerp and 17 cs. Rotterdam; oe Freight For 
from Bremen; Interstate Trust Co., 7 cs. 
rdeaux; Phoenix Shipping Co., 2 cs. from Hamburg. 


ox 


Foreign Trade Opportunities 
The following foreign trade opportunities are issued by the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce of the United 
States Department of Commerce. Those interested are re- 
quested to communicate with the Bureau at its offices in 
Washington or New York or its branch offices in other cities, 
: every case mentioning the number of the inquiries referred 


it a 





vie. 38134—Containers, parchment. Johannesburg, South 
Africa. Agency desired. 

No. 38170—Cuspidors of fiber or compressed paper. Mon- 
treal, Canada. Purchase desired. 

No. 38171—Newsprint paper, glazed and unglazed; sul- 
phite bond, and manilla paper; and white and manilla 
envelopes. Manilla, P. I. Sole agency desired. 

No. 38172—Pulp, low grade, for making cardboard, and 
greaseproof and waterproof paper. Sao Paulo, Brazil. Agency 
desired. 

No. 38196—Wall board. Manila, P. I. Agency desired. 

No. 38166—Cardboard manufacturing machinery. Ham- 
burg, Germany. Agency desired. 

No. 38134—Caustic soda and soda ash. Johannesburg, 
South Africa. Agency desired. - 

No. 38806—Blank book and letter paper, finer grades. Soa 
Paulo, Brazil. Agency desired. 

No. 38304—Bronze paper,.embossed, colored. Essen, Ger- 
many. Purchase desired. 

No. 38305—Envelope making machines, automatic. Milan, 
Italy. Sole agency desired. 

No. 38298—Milk containers, paraffined paper, with caps. 
Zurich, Switzerland. Purchase and agency desired. 

No. 38302—Mulch paper in rolls. Medellin, Colombia. Pur- 
chase desired. ; 

No. 38301—Mulch paper, and paper caps for pineapple 
protection. Melbourne, Australia. Purchase desired 

No. 38311—Writing paper, Glasgow, Scotland. Agency 
desired. 

No. 38307—Writing and printing’ paper. Soa Paulo, Brazil. 
Agency desired. 

No. 38359—Soda, caustic, and soda ash. 
Netherlands. Agency desired. 

No. 38495—Cardboard. Essen, Germany. Purchase and 
agency desired. 

No. 38505—Cartons, and fancy wrapping paper for candy 
and cake- makers. Calgary, Canada. Agency desired. 

No. 38495—Paper for accounting machines. Essen, Ger- 
many. Purchase and agency desired. 


in 
>_> 


Vacuum Drum Filter in Board Manufacture 


Among the papers presented at the meeting of the Tech- 
nical Association of the Pulp and Paper Industry held in con- 
nection with the Chemical Exposition at the Grand Central 


Rotterdam, 





Palace, New York, was one by Charles Fuhrmeister, Jr., of ~ 


Oliver United Filters, Inc., in which atterition was directed 
to the use of continuous filters in the manufacture of vari- 
ous types of insulation board. This board is known under 
different trade names as, “Celotex”, “Insulite”, “Nu-wood”, 
“Insoboard”, “Masonite”, “Ten-test”, “Maftex”, “Maize- 
wood”, etc. In the manufacture of wood substitutes of the 
kinds ‘mentioned there are utilized such materials as bag- 


It is necessary as a rule to provide means of disintegrating 
and refining the raw materials, even to subjecting them to 
a slight cooking process to soften the stock. In some cases 
the stock is screened and then deckered for storage. 

A specially .designed. vacuum.type drum filter has demon- 











National 
Croceine Scarlet FP Conc. 


SPECIALLY recom- 

mended for dyeing 
chemical pulps in the 
beater.—Possesses excel- 
lent fastness to light.— 
Does not foam, and leaves 
a nearly colorless “white- 


water’. 


National Aniline & Chemical Co., Inc. 
40 Rector Street, New York, N. Y. 


BOSTON CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
PROVIDENCE CHARLOTTE SAN FRANCISCO 
TORONTO 


NATIONAL DYES 


& 


RUSS GELATIN CO. 


WORKS—WESTFIELD, MASS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GELATINand GLUE 
ANIMAL SIZING GLUESTOCK 


LARGEST SPECIALISTS IN AMERICA ON 
FINE WRITING PAPER SIZING 


E. F. RUSS COMPANY 2%, Aus Azeose 











ELIXMAN PAPER CORE CO., INC. 


Corinth, N. Y. U. S. A. 

















CANADIAN ELIXMAN CO., LID LTD. 
Hamilton, Ont. 
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Lindsay Spiral Weave Fourdrinier Wires 


(Patented Oct. 1927) 














Represent the latest idea in paper machine wire cloth. 


They prevent grooving of Suction Boxes, scoring 
and filling up of seams. ‘This overcomes the neces- 
sity of planing the suction box covers and adds to 


the life and tonnage of the wires. 





Lindsay Wire Weaving Company 
Collinwood Station CLEVELAND, OHIO 

















THE DRAPER FELT 


Unexcelled for strength, openness, resiliency, and 
general running qualities. Made to meet the most 
exacting conditions on all types of machines and all 
kinds of papers. Only one grade and that the highest. 


Made by 


DRAPER BROTHERS COMPANY 


CANTON, MASS. 
Woolen Manufacturers Since 1856 


REPRESENTATIVES 
L. H. BREYFOGLE, Kalamazoo, Mich. INTERNATIONAL TRADING CO., Philadelphie, Pa. 


PACIFIC SALES COMPANY, Security Bidg, Portland, Ore. 
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_ strated its advantages over other types of forming machines, 
and it was this apparatus which formed the subject of Mr. 


Fuhrmeister’s paper. 


As described by Mr. Fuhrmeister, the vacuum drum filter ~ 


forms an entirely homogeneous sheet with no weakness in it 
either lengthwise or crosswise. The sheet is formed by a 
comparatively low vacuum, usually from 10 in. to 15 in. at 
the filter discharge valve. The vacuum may be induced by 
a wet or a dry type vacuum pump. 

The stock is fed to the drum filter at densities varying 
from % per cent to 1% per cent, depending upon the thick- 
ness of the sheet desired and freeness of the pulp. The drum 
revolves at an average peripheral speed of 6 to 10 feet a 
minute, the sheet discharged being of an average thickness 
of % in., and containing moisture to the extent of 80 per 
cent. 

From the drum filter the sheet is passed to suitable presses, 
after which it is cut into the desired sizes and finally fed into 
a suitable dryer. 

Enumerating the advantages of the vacuum drum type 
filter over the usual single or multi-cylinder type-forming 
machine, these were said to consist of the elimination of the 
various laminations, elimination of belts, conservation of 
floor space and perfect sheet formation, with an effluent 
practically free from fiber. 

It was pointed out by Mr. Fuhrmeister that with the vacu- 
um drum-type forming machine the operation was continuous 
and the desired thickness of the finished product under easy 
control. This is not the case with hydraulic presses, where 
the operation is an interrupted one, and means have to be 
taken to overcome the unevenness of the surfaces by sanding 
the board, or otherwise finishing it. _ 

In eleven plants where insulation board is made, the daily 
total production is estimated at 1,375,000 square feet. Of 
this amount fourdriniers are used on 150,000 square feet, 
hydraulic presses on 175,000 square feet and the vacuum drum 
filter on 570,000 square feet. 

Mr. Fuhrmeister said that the first vacuum drum forming 
machine, installed some three years ago after exhaustive 
tests on a semi-commercial unit, had been in daily satisfac- 
tory operation ever since. The facing wire, originally placed 
on the unit in the factory, is still in use. The presg belt used 
on top of the drum had an average life of fifteen months. 
Thus it would be understood that the maintenance charges on 
this type of machine were exceptionally low. 

The machine is manufactured in various sizes, such as 8’ 
diameter x 9’, 11’ or 13’ face, thus allowing for satisfactory 
trim. Also, a 14’ diameter x 13’ face is manufactured, which 
has a capacity of from 300,000 to 400,000 square feet a day, 
depending upon the stock used. 

There is also a 3’ diameter x 2’ face unit manufactured 
for experimental purposes and arrangements may be made 
with the manufacturer for trial installation. 


_— 


Correction on Lift Truck Costs 


In the report of the T. A. P. P. I. meeting at the Chemical 
Exposition, published in the May issue of The Paper Industry 
at page 263, typographical errors in our synopsis of F.J. 
Shepard, Jr’s. paper on “Skid Platform and Lift Truck 
Method of Handling Materials” made the cost of hand lift 
truck operations $15 a day instead of $.15 a day as stated by 
Mr. Shepard, and the cost of electric lift truck operation 





ineluding repairs and depreciation on investment, $2.50 a day, ~ 


instead of $3.50 a day as stated by him. 





In the description of exhibits of papermaking interest 
published in the May issue of The Paper Industry there 
was an inadvertent omission. The Niagara Alkali Company 
and the Electro Bleaching Gas Company are affiliated com- 
panies and made a joint exhibit at the Twelfth Exposition of 
Chemical Industries. The products of interest to paper- 
makers comprised liquid chlorine and caustic soda. 





Issuance of a patent on the No-Deckle device of Sidney 
Carroll Wentz, of Spring Grove, Pa., is recorded in the Pat- 
ent Office Gazette of April 16. The patent has been assigned 
to Paper Machinery Corporation, Dayton, Ohio. 
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Starch 


he ene 

facturing process often results 
in a pronounced decrease in cost of 
production. 

Paper Mills use Starch for siz- 
ing to produce better and stronger 
sheets with lower cost of manu- 
facture. 


Our SPECIAL PAPER brand for 
beater-sizing increases strength of 
Our FOX HEAD brand for top- 
sizing is more economical than all 
glue-size. 
Corn Propucts REFINING COMPANY 
17 Battery Place, New York City 

















PAPER CUTTERS 


Single—Duplex—Diagonal 
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CUTTER KNIVES 
PATENT TOP SLITTERS 


owe 


HAMBLET MACHINE Co. 


LAWRENCE, MASS. 











THE PAPER INDUSTRY 
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RATCHET to and including 
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all operated 


from the floor on the face 


178° Stack with Hydraulic Lift 





FARREL NEW TYPE ROLL GRINDER—ELECTRICALLY DRIVEN THROUGHOUT 
Built in 24”, 32”, 36” and 42” sizes. 
Fitted with Geared Head, New Crowning Device and Automatically Lubricated. 


FARREL-BIRMINGHAM COMPANY INC. 
ANSONIA, CONN. 
Farrel Foundry & Machine Co., Ansonia, Conn., Est. 1848. 


Birmingham Iron Foundry, Derby, Conn., Est. 1836. 





Successor to: 


























Save-alls 
Filters 


(Wire cloth 
and Sponge) 


Shredders 
Granite Bed 
Plates 

Rod Mills 


(Block lining ) 
Kelly Shower 

Pipes 
Cylinder Valves 
Sheet Cutters 


(For Rogers) 


GREEN BAY FOUNDRY & MACHINE WORKS 
Green Bay, Wis., U.S. A. 




















